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DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES.—No. 2, 
4 §tanley-crescent, Notting-hill, London. Conducted by Mrs. J. 
BAKEWELL. Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
to parents of pupils. 
y EST BRIGHTON and HOVE 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—The course of Studies at this 
Establishment affords a complete preparation for the Universities, 
Military Colleges, and Learned Professions. Provision is made to 
tead with Gentlemen preparing for Army or Medical Examinations, 
be. &e. The French, German, and Italian LL anguages. 
For particulars, address “G. A. SULLIVAN,” Ivy Lodge, Brighton. 


N ADVANTAGEOUS opportunity for 
a Parents and Guardians.—At the Christmas quarter there will be 
VACANCIES for THREE YOUNG LADIES, in a first-rate finishing 
establishment, four miles from London, where home comforts are com- 
bined with scholastic discipline. House large and detached, standing 
on its own grounds. Eminent Masters In attendance. French con- 
stantly spoken. Terms moderate. 
Apply to Miss WHITE, Ellerstic House, Upper- road, Lewisham, Kent. 
ESIDE NT GOVE RNESS. —A LADY is 
desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT at Easter, ina Gentleman's 
Family where the children are young. She undertakes to impart a 
sound English Education, with Music, French, and Drawing. Salary 
yot so much an object as a comfortable home. 
___ Northampton. 
(TANTE D, i in a Clergyman ’s School, a well- | 
ASSIST in the ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, and TAKE the JUNIOR 
CLASSES in LATIN. He must be a good Penman. 





Address “D. V.,” care of Mrs. Oliver, Abington-street, 
V educated gentlemanly young man, about 24 years of age, to 


References | 


{ 
| 


The remaining Copies of “ The Official Descriptive and Illustrated [ 


Bb 


atalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851 


ME. HODGSON has received Instructions 
4 from the Proprietors of the above valuable Work, to SELL the 
same by PUBLIC AUCTION, the first week in MARC H, at his 
New Rooms, the corner of Fleet- street and C hancery-1s 

The STOCK consists of the ILLUSTRATED OFFICIAL 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the GREAT 
4 vols. imp. 8vo. 530 copies—the 


EXHIBITION 
same book in 3 vols. imp. 


of 


| copies—the Reports of the Juries on the Exhibition of 1951, imp. 8vo. 


| 


220 copies --the same book in 2 vols. imp. 8vo. large type, 2 
Also, 60 copies of the Catalogue and Re sports of Juries, 
paper, imp. 4to: the whole of which will be sold in lots 
Private Purchasers and the Trade. 

The attention of the public is respectfully drawn to this valuable | 
work, containing, as it docs, a multiplicity of elaborate Wood E ngra- | 
vings of the most interesting objects of the Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, 
&c., not only of our own, but of nearly all the countries of the world, 
as well as useful information concerning them. Not a Public Library 


230 copies— | 
6 vols. large | 
suitable to 


| or Scientific Institution in the Kingdom or the Colonies should be 


| 


Also, a Youth about 16 years of age as an ARTICLED PUPIL. | 


Premium moderate. A Clergy man's Son would be preferred. 
Address “ Rev. B. E: ” Broombank- house, Sheffield. 


West of England), is earnestly requested to COMMUNICATE with his 


ILLIAM PRIDEAUX, 
brother-in-law, Francis Stephenson, at Woolwich, as something has 


occurred tending considerably to his benefit.—Jan. 30. 





a Travelling 





Ne. KAHN’S AN ,ATOMICAL MUSEUM, 


4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square. Open (for Gentlemen only) 
irom Ten till Ten, containing upwards of 1000 Models and Prepara- 
tions, illustrating every part of the Human Frame in Health 
Disease; the Races of Men, &c. &c. Lectures delivered at Twelve, 





Artist (supposed to be at present in one of the counties of the | 


| 


| 


| 


without a copy of this book. The Stereotype Plates being destroyed, 
and the valuable Wood Engravings about to be distributed by the 
hammer of the Auctioneer, this Sale presents the only opportunity 
that will ever occur of obtaining these truly valuable and interesting 
volumes, forming as they do a lasting memorial of the World's Great 
Assemblage in the memorable year of 1851. | 

Gentlemen wishing to possess a set of this Work are requested to 
favour Mr. HODGSON with their address, when a Catalogue of the 
Sale, containing full particulars, will be forwarded. 

Literary Sale “Rooms, corner of Fleet-street and 

Chancery-lane, London, Jan. 29, 1856. 


The Valuable W: — os the Lilustrated Catalogue of the Great 
AUCTION, 


nibition of 1851. 
ME. HODGSON’ will SELL by 
4 in the above Saleearly in MARCH, the whole of the VALUABLE 
and ORIGINAL WOODCUTS, carefully engraved, at a very large | 
outlay, for ‘The Official Descriptive and [lustrative Catalogue of 
the Exhibition of 1851,” comprising a multiplicity of subje in all 
branches of the Arts and Sciences, &c. 

Catalogues are preparing. 


cts 


The Remaining Stock, with the Steel Plates and Copy right, »f the Maps | 
The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kn wieds re 
\ R. HODGSON has received instructions to 
include in the above SALE by AUCTION, the FIRST WEEK 


| in MARCH, 


and | 


Two, and Four, Morning, and at Half-past Seven, Evening, by Dr. | 


Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and at Half-past Eight, by Dr. Kahn.—Admission, 
One Shilling. 





8 AND NEW-YEAR’S PRESEN TS. 


TERE ‘OSCC )PES and SLIDES complete, 


, 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6¢.—Views for the Stereoscope, on glass and | 


aper, gas Italy, Switzerland, F: rance, Algiers, Crystal Palac: e, &c. 
\ PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 10s, 12s., 478, 6d., 738. 6d. 
ena ag INSTRUCTION and AMUSEMENT CHEST, 5s, 

6d., 10s. 6d., 21s. 

EL EC TRICAL MACHINE and JAR, 12s. 6d. 

COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, Complete, 10s., 16s., 20s. 
MAGIC LANTERN and SLIDES, bog ag 9s., Lls., 

POLYORAMA and VIEWS, Complete, 12s., 17s. 6d. 

E. G. WOOD, Optician, &c., 117, Cheapside, 
Price List on application. 


FLEMINGS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE. 
COMPLETE APPARATUS for £3, taking 

4 Portraits 4} and under, including a Double Achromatic Lens 
beautifully mounted in brass, with 1 


6d., 


28s. 


London 





| street and C 


| 
| 


ack and pinion (warranted to pro- | 


duce as perfect a picture and to be as good as the most costly, and | 


exchanged if not found every way satisfactory), superior made Camera, 
with two dark slides and focusing slide, tripod stand with brass top, 
scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, and dipper, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the necessary chemicals, 
packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Next size, 5/. 5s., including 
every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking Portraits 6} and 
under. Next size, 114 11s., taking pictures 9 squ and under. Every 

tticle in Yee 474 cheaper than any wholesale house in London at 
GILBERT FLEMING 98, New Oxford-street.—FIRST STEPS IN 
PHOTOG RAPHY, by GILBERT FLE MING, now ready, price 6d.; by 
7stamps. The Art taught free to purchase and expe rienced 


post, 


| additional Bonus over later Proposals. 


oper: ratory sent to give instructions at their own residence on moderate | 


rUSIC at a “DISC OU N T of One T hird off 
the Published Price, and post free. Novello’s and other Cheap 
c at a discount of 2d. in the ls. Remittance on receipt of Music by 
st-office order, or if under 10s. in penny postage-stamps (uncut). 
Address C. STEAD, 3, Alfred-place, Blackfriars-road. 


‘URIOUS BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS, 

being Part 4 of THOMAS ARTHUR'S CATALOGUE, will be 

ready in a few days, and will be forwarded on receipt of one Stamp. 
THOMAS ARTIIUR, 38, Holywell-street, Strand. 


XO LITE RARY GENTLEMEN, AUTHORS 
: ~The — A ser wishes for an engagement, 
a ANUENSIS He is an exped 
te upon as ¢ y confidential pere 
ttingeup “of tables of contents, indexes, &c. 
Cr TIC Office, 29, Essex-s treet, Strand. 


JEWSPAPERS.—The TIMES 


competent to the ge 
V.” (No. 358), 


or 
posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter 
tALD, 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER 
TIMES (Second Edition), 5UN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30s. 
[ES (Second Day), l6s. 6d. iswers required, and orders must t 
—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 
T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS 
A Gentleman long connected with the Press (principally as 
<wspaper manager), who can write a vigorous article, and knows 
q to conduct a journ al popularly, is desirous to obtain the EDITOR- 
nite of a Provincial Weekly Newspaper, 
principles. The advertiser could draw some advertisements to any 
urval with which he might become connected. 
Address “ O. E.,” care of Mes Robertson and Scott, Geor 
E dinburgh. 


ge-street, 








J easily acquired. Montague’s system is more contracted than any 
*herto published; it affords immense facility to the learner. The 
third Edition, thoroughly revised, is now ready, price 1s.; or free by 
post for fourteen stamps. 


- and II. 5. WARR, Stationers and Printers, 63, High Holborn. 


Ik H YOUR HOUSE with the BEST 

* ARTICLES at DEANE'S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 

VAREHOUSES. A priced Furnishing List free by post.—DEANE, 

PRAY, and Co. (opening to the Monument), London-bridge. 
Established A.D. 1700, 


)URNIS 








POST 


of liberal or independent | 


QHORT- HAND rendered so simple as to be | 


| 


THE ENTIRE REMAINING STOCK 


OF THE 
MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
TOGETHER WITH 
212 STEEL PLATES AND 
COPYRIGHT. 

These Maps have been engraved at a very great expense, and the 
Proprietors have kept them in the highest state of accuracy, adding, 
when necessary, new maps, and contain all the latest discoveries in 
Australia, the Arctic Regions, &c.; the whole being comprised in 


2 vols. fol., and forming one of the best Atlases extant 
Catalogues are preparing. 


THE THE 





our Thousand i jriginal Woode uts. 


\ R. HODGSON has received instructions to 

4 SELL by AUCTION, at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet- 
acery-lane, early in MARCH, about 4000 ORIGINAL 

WOOD ENGRAVINGS, many of large size, cut (at a very 

for the Pictorial Times, consisting of Illustrations of 

Remarkable Events eee several years, as well as Histori 

Views of Cities, Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Seats, ar 

Natural History Cc atal )gues are pre paring 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Books of the Society close on Ist March, and Proposals 
at the Head Office, or at any of the Agencies, li 
secure the advantage of the present year’s entry, 


on or before that da 


and of one year’s 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY Instituted 1831. Incorporated 

Act of Parliament. 

Fund accumulated from the contributions of members exceeds 

HUNDRED THOUSAND POUND 

HUNDRED and SIXTY-THREE 


THE 


| "THE 


Special 


by 


The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 
The Anema of exiting g Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS and 
a QUARTER STERLIN 
The Amount paid to ~t Representatives of deceased Members is 
upwards of SIX HUNDRED and FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS, of 
which SEVENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND POUNDS are Bonus additions. 
THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS TAKES PLACE at the 
Ist of MARCH, 1856, and Policies effected before that date receive one 
year’s additional Bonus over those effected after that date 
ROBERT CHR ohnay 
WILLIAM FIN 
Head Office: 
ANDREW SQUARE, 
London Office: 
STREET, CORNER OF 
W. H. SMALRIDGE, 


Manager. 
Secretary 


EDINBURGH 


BISHOPSGATE CORNHUILL. 


Agent 


126, 


Interim 


Just published, fee ap. 8vo., 5s. 
and TALES of TRAVEL : 
of Poetry. 'y JOHN LEEKEY, Esq 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-] Oe 
BRAGG and Son, 34, Parade; and may be obtai neil through 

Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


HE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE 
ZINE for MARCH, 1856. No. III. Price Is. 
CONTENTS 
Sir Philip Sidney. Part Il 
Alfred Tennyson. An Essay in three parts. Part 
and other Poems. 
A Dream. A Tale. 
Found, yet Lost. A Tale. 
Men an@Women. By Robert Browning. 
Mr. Macaulay. Vols. III. and IV * History of 
Prospects of Peace. 
A Few Words concerning Plato and Bacon. 
Fear. A Poem 
__London: 


|B JEMS a new 


volume B 
w. 


any 


MAGA- 


Ill. “M 


of 


BELL and DALDY, Fleet-street 


ust published, 8vo. swd. price lr. 


y ARRZ \TIV E of the Origin and Formation of | 
7. 
System of Measures, Weights, and Coins. By JAMES YATES, M.A., 
Fellow of the Royal, Linnean, and Geological Societies, Member of the 
Literary Society of Leyden, of the Antiquarian Society of Augsburg, &c. 
&c., Vice-President of the above-mentioned International Association 

London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. Paris: ala Librairie 
Internationale Universelle, 3, Rue de Provence. 


| Charles I. 


| very copious Index. 


| small 8vo., 


duction by the Rev. 
} 


the International Association for obtaining a Uniform Decimal | 


This day is published, price ls.; by post for 14 stamps, 
al 
IE ART of FLOWER P AIN’ rING, by Mrs. 
WILLIAM DUFFIELD, 
single flowers and groups. 
London : 


ontaining Twelve 


Sconenited “i d by 
WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rath place, 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


il lustrations 
DALZI 
an a sold by all 


ot 
vone-| 


This day is published, price 1s.; by t for 
HE ART of P AINTING. “and DRAW ING 
in COLOURED CRAYONS, with Instruct r fixing th 
drawings, &c. By HENRY MURRAY 
London: WLNSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-pla 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmer 


nd sold by all 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBR ARY FOR MARCH. 
ANUIZOT’S HISTORY OF THE ENG 
REVOLUTION OF 1640, from tl on t 
With a Prelimin: ) es 
Translated by WM. HAZLITT. 


3s. 6d. 


7LISH 
the Death of 
and success. 
arles L., cloth, 
HENRY G. Bown, York-street, ( 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
HE GEOGRAPHY OF 
lated fromthe Greek, with copious Notes. 
M.A., and H. C. HAMILTON. To | 
Vol. II. Post 
_____—sOHEwry G. Bou, Y¥ 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
\ 


ILLER’S HISTORY OF 
New edition, with “ " 


SAXONS, from the 
a general I 
steel after designs by W 
HENRY G. 


FOR MARCH. 
STRABO, 


by W 


trans- 
FALCONER 
y with a 


ork-st 

MARCH 

THE ANGLO- 

» the N an conquest 
ngravings on 


FOR 


earlic 


HARVI 


Boun, York-street, 


This day is published, 
HE POETICAL WORKS 
AIRD. A new and complete Edition, 
pp. 440, price 6s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh a 


THOUS 
p for One iene E. 
text. Selected and arranged by 
Shaksperian Dictionary, &c 
Published by H. DOLBY, 
Booksellers, or sent 


LOMAS 
London 


ND SHAKSPERL AN M OTTOES 
Each with its appended r 
THOMAS Dt LBY 


post for 
f po t 


16, Regent's Quac 


per return 


The Second Edition, with ( penne ons and Ac i 
lates and Specimer 
PAP ER and PAP E R- M. AKING, 
and MODERN. By RICHARD a” RR 
GEORGE CROLY, I 
Brown, 


ANCIE NT 


an Intro- 


Lon MAN, 


y Put jlishe 5 the l 

‘THE QU "ARTE RL Y “yt 0 "RN. AL 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, I trat 
rous Woodcuts, and Seventeen Plates of Fo May 

price 17s, 6d. 

Part L. of Volume Twelfth 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 
Society, 


London iREEN, an iT 


of the 
iby nume- 
s Sections, 


sails, und 


is also publish 
Sold also at the 
cA Somerset House 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH'S LIFE 
Fourth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. ¢ 
A MEMOIR of the Rev. SYDNEY 
4 By his Daughter, LADY HOLLAND. W 
his Letters, edited by Mrs. AUSTIN. 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMIi Ls S EL 


SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSOPI 


SYDNEY 


of the 


Apai 
ANI 


‘SMITH. 


tion from 


EBENTARY 


fep. 8vo 


SMITH’S MISCELLA- 


_ 
veV. 


| NEOUS WORKS. 
lodged 


1. In Pocket V« 
Complete in One 

Library Edition........ 1 
London : LONGMAN, "BRE and LONGMANS. 


THE WAR WITH RUSSIA IN THE PACIFIC. 
Just published, in post 8vo., with Chart id. cloth, 
NOTES on the late EXPE DI [ON against 
the RUSSIAN SETTLEMENTS in EASTERN SIBER a 
a VISIT to JAPAN and to the SHORE f TARTAR 
SA of OKHOTSK. By Captain BEI 
Royal Engineers. 
“‘ This is a very valuable narrative, as i 
hitherto little-known quarter of \ 
cumstantial account of the pr 
schemes of aggrandisement 
"—Civil Service Gazet 
London: LONGMAN, BR 


THE GREAT ( 


Ni tS. 

G WIL LIS and H. 

‘ Piazza, Cov rd 

EN ED INTO PARTNERSHI 

mises, 136, Strand, beg I 
and abroad to their extra 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 

200,000 V« 


Wil 
W Ls ond SOTHER ANS 
of BOOKS, 
in General Literatu 
ion, for sale at low prices; 


} D 
| WILLIS’S CURRI 
: a! or Inedited Article 
xy Eminent Literary 
Publications an 1 Ne 
Willis and So 
tes and I 
each mont 
its being sent post fre t 
WILLIS and SOTHER 
(From the Piazza, C¢ 


TO THE ee IN rime apt 


Now ready, in sm 4to. pri 
\ TILLIS’S “C UR R E NT 
1855. ries of Original Arti 


A Se 
Coins, Heraldry, History, Langu 
Among numerous other 
y S&S. Roge 7, &« 
orre spond 
Nationality Acco unt 
lish Songs—Old Horn oO 
Merchants’ Marke— The A 
and Bell Marks 
Pattern Victoria Fic 
nitana—Over-door 
Malespini, Bo 
The CURRENT NO 
price 3s. each. 


plumes 
2 Volum a 
3. 

)WN, GREED 


and amt 
waters. 


WN 


umes. 
LIs and SOTHERAN, 


publish 


CATALOGUE 
le Works 


ITIES | AND 


NOTE: 


les om Ar 


the Year 
Biograpl 
te Customs, 


» Tol 
ties, y 

arti 

—Inedit 

Marie-A 


yrins 


Milton 


years 185] 


{ 


WILLIs and SOTHERAN, 136. 
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y ready, crown 8vo. cloth and gold, price 2s. 6d. f 
“RAILWAY MEETING: a. Satire, in 
- verse, Dedicated to the Pillaged and Plandered Shareholders 
of Great Britain. By A LANCASHIRE VICTIM. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., Paternoster-tow, and all 
coksslies. 


“DEC JALOGUE: 
on the Ten Commandments, 
Concluding Sermon, By ROBERT 
John's Parish, Glasgow. 6s. 
Glasgow: THOMAS MURRAY and SON; 
ViRTUE, and Co. 


HE 


a Series of Discourses 
with an Introductory Essay and 
GILLAN, D.D., Minister of St. 


nHE 


London: ARTHUR HALL, 


AN EXPOSURE OF THE SECULAR SCHEME OF INT 
TATION ADOPTED BY ELLIOTT AND CUMMING. 


POCALYPTIC REGENERATION. By the 





tev. ROBERT POLLOK, Minister of Kingstown Church, 
Glasgow. 5s 
Glasgow: THOMAS MURRAY and Son. London: ARTHUR HALL, 
IRTUE, and Co, 
Will be published on Mon lay: a Ma vt h, price Sixpence, the First 
HE BRITIS H ‘E D UC ‘ATOR: a New 
Monthly Magazine of Literature, Philosophy, Science and Art. 


CONTENTS OF FIRST NUMBER:— 
Conversation: The Prospectas—Shakspere and Burns—Thinking, 
t Learning, the True Edacator—Mary Queen of Scots—The Fine 
Arts—Monna Bertuecia—Literary Pursuits—National Lyrics—Thoughts 
and Sentiments—Reviews, Notices, &c. 


Glasgow: THOMAS MURRAY and Son. London: A. HALL, 
VIRTUE, and Co. 
editi my lemy 1452 pp., 


~ 31s. 6d. cloth, 
\ JE BSTE R’S QU ARTO ENGLISH DIC- 





MONARY, unabric + i. Revised and greatly enlarged and 
improved by Professor GOODRICH The only complete edition. 
. ’ Also, abridged from the above, 

WEBSTER’S SMALLER ENGLISH  DIC- 
rT INARY. Condensed by CHARLES ROBSON. Crown 8vo., 416 pp., 
cloth, 5s.; pocket edition, 754 pp., embossed, 3s. 6d. 

DAVID BOGUE, Fie 
Now ready, a greatly enlarged edition, with several hundred Addi- 


tional Memoirs, small 8vo., 944 pp., 12s. 6d. cloth, 
ME »N of the TIM E; or, Biographical Sketches 
I 


ing Characters, Authors, Architects, Artists, 
“Tien utists, Divines, Discoverers, Engineers, 
Journalists, Men of Science, Ministers, Monarchs, Novelists, Painters, 
Philanthr , Politicians, Savans, Sculptors, Statesmen, Tra- 
ellers, Voyagers, Warriors, with Biographies of celebrated Women. 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 





Composers, Capitalists, 


Eighteen w ready, pri 
, wp + 
HE YEAR B OOK of FAC TS in ‘SCIENCE 
and ART for 1856, exhibiting the most important discoveries and 
mprovements of the past year in all the branches of science and the 
arts. By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A 
“This book does for us what we have not done for ourselves—it 
ry useful bit of information to be found in the records of 
learned societies or announced through scientific and news journals.” 
( 


stores up eve 


jlobe. 


DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-stree 


yw ready 


MHINGS 


with Frontispiece and Vigne 


6d. cloth 4 
NOT GENERAL L Y. KNOWN, 





familiarly explained : a BOOK FOR OLD AND YOUNG. By 
JOHN TIMBS, F.3.A Contents Marvels of the Heavens—The 
Earth's Surface and Interior—The Sea and Atmosphere 
graphical Discovery—Phenomena of Life and Deatt 
om-—Curious Trees and prey i te mae Magic —Do- 
Calendar—Laws ustoms—Church, and 
ament— Nationalities and Dignities —Science, the Arts, 
snd Manufactures—Money Matters—Art Terms—Language and Books 
By the same Author, Third Thousand, 
CURIOSITIES OF LONDON; with nearly Fifty 
Years’ Personal Recollections. With a Portrait. 800 clos ly-printed 
pages, l4s. 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street 


TEW FRENCH GRAMMAR —A Conver- 





a sational GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE: being a 
practical Guide to obtain a thorough knowledge of the language, so as 
tol nabled to write and converse in a very short tim By Dr. L. 
GEORG. In1 vol exp roan, price 5s. 6d. 

mdon: D, NUTT 0, Strand 
ELEMENTARY WOR +89 by bye tev. H. C. ADAMS, late Fellow of 





fagdalen College, Oxford. 
( TRE EK EXE ‘RC ISE S, adapted to the arrange- 


“nt of the Greek 4 Wordsworth's 


Delectus and the Rev. C. 
























Grammar; with a Lexicon. 1I2mo, 

GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Rev. C. Wo th’s Grammar; with a Lexicon and 
Appendix. Third Edition, muc mproved. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

L AT IN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 

i and Edward the Sixth’s Latin Grammar; with a 
Lexicon and Notes. Second Edition, much woved. 12mo. cloth. 
6d. 

[The GREEK TEXT of the GOSPE 
Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for the use of Schools a nt 
in Orders—in 4parts. 12mo. stitched. St. MATTHEW t 
MARK, Is. 6d.; St. LUKE, 2s.; St. JOHN, 2s. An edition of the 





Acts on the same plan is in preparation. 


andon: DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand 


_ " or an a pices a knowledge of 
Me following 


the GERMAN 
Th ARKS’ p R. AC TIC AL GRAMM. AR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Tenth Edition. 12m 
TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GE RMAN R E "ADE R. 
Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
TIARKS’ EXERCISE S, adapted to the Rules of 
s German Grammar. Tenth E dition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
TIARKS’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR of 


The most approvec ett 


the GERMAN LANGUAGE, with Reader and Exercises. Sixth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. 
With Notes by Dr. A. HEIMANN. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d 





ERMELER'S (C. F.) 
BOOK. New Edition, improved an 
idents, by Dr. A. HEIMANN. Sev I ion. 12mo. cloth. 5s 
HE IM ANN’ S FIP TY LESSONS on the ELE- 
MI GERMA +E. 12mo. cloth, 5s 
HE [MANN’S MATERIALS 5 for Translat 
SH infg GERMA 12mo. cloth, “boas 


The MODERN 1. INGUIST; or, 


GERMAN READING 


i to the Use of English 








ing 





Conversations in 







t 3 French and German, with Dalen for Pronunciation, a 
( bulary, a selection of F liar Phrases, Letters, Tables of 
( jp sees — “193 B BARTELS. Square l6mo 





RN L INGU IST in English and German 
“WITTICH'S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
WITTICH’S GERMAN for BEGI 
Progressive German Exercises. New Edition. 12mo. 5s. 
WITTICH’S KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth. 7s. 
WITTICH’S GERMAN TALES for BEGIN- 
NERS. With Copious Notes. 12mo. cloth, 5s 
London: D, NUTT, 270, Strand 
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4th Edit. | 


Just published, 15th edition, price 1s., free yA cod for twelve stamps, 
direct from the Author, 4, Coventry-street, r-square, London, 

R. KAHN’S: TREATISE The SHOALS, 

and QUICKSANDS of YOUTH; an Essay, specially intended 

to avert dangers to which the Yousg and suseeptibleare peculiarly 

liable, and to arresting the progress of e 


AN ENGLISHM AN’S TESTIMONY to the 
+ URGENT NECESSITY for a TENANT RIGHT BILL for 
IRELAND, showing how much England will gain by passing the Bill 
in a moderate form, and calling upon the Government to save the 
Irish Tenant from the rapacity of the Brigade. By JOHN HAWKINS 
SIMPSON, after a residence of Five Years in Ireland. 

Printed and ouiees by WILLIAM BOLE, Westport, Ireland. 
Pri e 6d. ; post free for Sd. 
THE UNSPEAKABLE: an authentic Auto- 
biography. 
“This is an amusing little story.”— Britannia. 
“The characters are well individualised; and there is something 








Is published this day, price ls. boards, post free, 


oceasionally in its humour and Dutch painting that reminds us of | 


i 


Smollet’s best stories. Its literary merit is high above the average.”— 
The Era 

‘‘A number of scenes—some ludicrous, some painful.”—The Press. 

“ The incidents are highly romantic, and the construction of the story 
is skilful."— Weekly Times. 

“An offering of gratitude from the author to Mr. Hunt, of New 
Burlington-street, who cured him of the habit of stammering, and 
whose system and mode of treatment he recommends.” —The Atheneum. 

“Fully the amount of incident usually found in works of pure 
fiction.” —The Court Journal 

London: CHARLES H. CLARKE, 48a, 

Booksellers. 
M. F. DE PORQUET’S CATALOGUE of 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS for learning French, German, 
“5 alian, &c. (Sixty in number), may be had on application to Mons. 
de PORQUET, 118, Fenchurch-street; or SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 

t »., Stationers’- hall- court, London. 


Paternoster-row ; and all 


Fourth Edition, price 10s. 6 


TH E METHOD of the DIV IN YE GOVERN 

MENT, PHYSICAL and MORAL. By JAMES M‘COSH, LLD., . 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen’s University for 
Ireland. 

This Edition has been subjected to a thorough revision, and new dis- 
cussions, physical and moral, with important bearings upon the phi- 
losophy and theology of the age, have been added. 

SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburgh, SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, and Co., 
London. 


HAVET'S FRENCH ~ ONE VOLUM 
New and Improved Edition, large 8vo. price 6s. 


THE COMP LE TE F RE NCH CLASS-BOOK ; 
or, Grammatical and Idiomatical French Manual. By A. HAVET, 
French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &c, 

This theoretical and practical work contains a Progressive Reader, 
composed of tales, anecdotes, and extracts from the best French 
authors; copious Vocabularies; a complete Accidence and Syntax, 
exhibiting a continual comparison between the English and Freneh 
idioms; abundant Exercises; illustrative Freneh Lessons (intended as 
a preparation for the Exercises) ; 








topics: 
correct phraseology, both in speaking and writing. 
Notwithstanding the multiplicity of grammars already in existence, 
‘The Complete French Class-Book " is being rapidly adopted in many 
lic and private schools in Great Britain. 
idon: DULAU and Co.; W. ALLAN; and SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, 
and Co. 









half-imperial, in wrapper, price 8s. ; 

i, after the Original Drawings, 21s. : 

ASSES of the TYROL: 
SALZKAMMERGUT, STYRIA, &e 


Just published, Part L, 

and Mounte« 
ALPINE P 
4 SWITZERLAND, 


Part I. will comprise the following Plates:—Pass of the Stelvio (the 
Summit); Hospenthal—Pass of the St. Gothard; Trent—Valley of the 
Adig Telfs—Pass of the Ariberg. Drawn from Nature and Litho- 
graphed by GE ORGE > BARNARD, Professor of Drawing at Rugby 
School, Author of “ Bernese Oberland of Switzerland,” ‘‘ Theory and 


Practice of Landscape Painting,” &c. 

These Views are intended as advanced Studies for Pupils, combining 
at once great interest of subject with practice, aud for the Drawing- 
room Portfotio. 

‘The very best delineations of Swiss Scenery, glaciers, passes, 
travelling incidents, &c., are given in the large Lithographs of Mr. 
George Barnar< They combine, in a high degree, picturesqueness 
with truth.”"—Murray’s Handbook of Switze: land. 

Immediate Orders are respectfully requested, as the number printed 
is limited. 








London: J. BARNARD, 339, Oxford-street 





ust published, Ninth . ditic on, ently re-written, price Is. ; 


GUIDE to P HOTOG R APHY, Containing 


and coneise directions for obtaining Pictures by the 
Chemicz y of Light, including the most improved processes for 
the production of Positive and Negative Collodion Pictures, and for 
taking Landscapes, &c. &c. by the Calotype and Waxed Paper pro- 
also, Clear Instructions for the new Collodio-Albumen Process, 
Positives on Paper, with the method of taking Stereo- 
THORNTHWAITE, Author of “ Photo- 
graphic Manipulations,” &c. Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts., 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’-hall-court ; and HORNE and 
THORNTHWAITE, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate-street, London. 


THE HARMONY OF THE GOSPEL: ; 

Displayed in a Series of Questions and Answers, selected from 
the Works the best authors. Edited by a CLERGYMAN of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

“ Both asa Harmony and Commentary we can confidently recommend 

vese volumes to heads of families and of schools. The amount of 

abour expended has been very great. The inforwation is exact and 
accurate. The answers to the various que ations are confirmed abun- 
dantly by Seriptare references. The work deserves a place also in the 
library of the Christian minister. 
in many volumes, and may supply important help im the public 
8 ition of ~ Word of God.” —Christian Times 

‘The design of this work is to induce at once a study of the Scrip- 

tures, ant d an acquaintance with their meauing. The questions usually 
relate to texts, which are not given but only referred to, and the reader 
is required to search the Sacred Volume for the words, and then fol- 
a expls anation of those words. The design is ingenious, and 
yur must have been bestowed upon its execution.” — Critic 
as bringing together the Gospel narrative in a sufficiently 
compendious form for examinations.” — Guardian. 

“ This work isadmirably adapted to assist parents and Sundavy-sch: 
teachers in examination of their pupils ; tosuch we can cordially re 
commend it as a valuable help in their scholastic duties.”"— Literary 
Time s. 

*The Harmony 





cesses; 
and for printing 
scopic Pictures. By W. H. 








expo- 












of the Gospels’ is a useful work, of very humble 








pretensions. It isa selection, as it professes to be, of passages from the 
t 2st authors, so arranged as to admit of making them answers toa 
series of questions, and is adapted as well as designed to exhibit the 





Gospels as a whole, 
youthful mind, and to bri 
searchable riches of Chris 


lain their apparent discrepancies to the 

g out in full foree frem their stores the un- 
Church of England Quarterly Review. 

an Ministers and the Laity in favour 

ny of the beg «a 

to the opiniol of qualified ad 








f Testimonials of Christ 


of “ The Harm 


“T have fairly submitted the * He armony 
men, some, indeed, of first-rate ability and judgment, and by them it 
is considered to be a valuable aid to all Scripture-readers, and ad- 





mirably adapted to Sunday-schools, where the want of a work of that 
prec rise nature has k been felt. I have, moreover, been assured by 
1 clergyman (having pupils) that it is of a — st suffic iently 
put into the hands of young men studying thec : 
“T have no he situation in saying that the work is reds 
re sult of much painstaking and laborious investigation.” 
‘ We are extremely pleased with the ‘Harmony.’ It is an excellent 
work for grown scholars, and likely to do much good, and we may all 
learn much from it. 
‘“ T have no hesitation in saying that, in my opinion, the ‘ Harmony* 
will be extremely useful, and it seems to be ably executed.” 
London; HOPE and Co. Cheltenham: Agent for the work, 
LEONARD, Bath-street. 
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the whole on a plan peculiarly conducive to the acquisition of 
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| Crystals from Sydenham ne 
It condenses the information found | 
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LFRED LESLIE: a Tale of Student Life 
Zea to Gagent With numerous Dustrations by J, 0. BROWN, 


Glasgow: THOMAS MURRAY and Son. London: DAVID BOGUE. 





NEW SONG. c 
é | ‘HE FLAG of PEACE is WAVING. 
Price 2s.; free for stamps. 

** Most aptly’ conceived and excellently carried out. The words 
breathe of ‘ Peace on earth, good will to ali.’ It is the song that should 
be sung by every one gifted with a voice, for it has the true elements of 
popularity, and must quickly win its way to favour.”—Review. 

JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 
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ROBERT HARDWICKE, 28, "Duke- street, Piccadilly, and all 
Bo boksellers. 
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Now read: 


HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The Descriptions, 
Synonyms, &c., by C ‘HARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In 1 vol. cloth boards, 
full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 14s. The Work contains Forty-nine 
Plates and Descriptions. 
JOHN E, SOWERBY, 3, Mead- -place, Lambeth. 


> ry rT 
W ONDERF UL PU BLICATION —The 
RESTORER is COME. The VOICE of the PROPHET 
ELIJAH.—VOICE the FIRST.—Second Edition, 6d.; post,7d. Any 
Bookseller, 
Cc. M. PEACOCK, Publisher, 19, Cursitor- street, Chancery- lane, London. 





post 8vo., price 7s. strongly ‘bound in leather, 
AREY Ys GRADUS, with the ENGLISH 
F MEANINGS. A New Edition, carefully corrected. 
London: published by the Company, of Stationers, and sold by 
J, GREENHILL, at their Hall, Ludgate-street. 





Just published, complete in One Volume, bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


BAU IRE WITHIN upon EVERYTHING. 
4 —A Work to be consulted in every conceivable Domestic 
Difficulty. 

London : 


Pg | \WENTY-FOUR GREEK SENTENCES 
(corresponding to the Alphabet), engraved by H. D. SMITH, as 
writing Copies, under the superintendence of the late Rev. T. MEYLER, 
M. as 7 aoe Master of the Marlborough Grammar School. Price ls. 
the 
ele Brothers, School Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, L -ondon. 


HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row. 





“Now ready, price 2s. 6c A. . strongly bound. 
} A NEW ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
SHE CHILDREN of SCRIPTURE. By the 
Author of “Chickseed without Chickweed,” “ Bible Stories,” &c 
| Assisted by the Rev. T. WILSON, Author of * The Catechism of Bibl 
| History,” &e. 
London: DARTON and Co., 
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HE ART of PRESERV ING the TEETH, 
| and RESTORING THEM WHERE LOST. With directions 
for the Management of Children’s Teeth. By JOSIAH SAUNDERS 
| Dentist to the St. George's and St. James's Dispensary, &c. 
London : W. SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly; by post only from 
the Author, 16, Argyll-street, Regent- -strect. 


and all Booksellers. 


; by post 


58, Holborn-hill ; 














Just sanees, in post 8vo, with Tilustrations and Map, price 14s, ™ 


UZCO: A Journey to the Ancient Capital of 


Peru; with an Account of the History, Language, Literature, 
and Antiquities of the Incas. And LIMA: a Visit to the Capital and 
Provinces of Modern Peru; with a Sketch of the Viceregal Govern- 
ment, History of the Republic, and a Review of the Literature and 
Society of Peru. By C LEMENTS Rk. M ARKHAM, F.R.G.5., author of 
“ Franklin's Footsteps.” 

London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| “I had the pleasure of the acquaintance of | 


The death of Dr. Watmistey, the late Pro- 


M. L.—An-answer shall be sent by post if you will favour us | the late Mr. Rogers, and, as I believe that | fessor of Music for the University of Cambridge, 


with your address. 





THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Sournal. 








THE LITERARY WORLD : 


ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A vERY prominent topic of discussion during | 


the past fortnight has been the vacancy at the 
British Museum, caused by Sir Hunry ELtis’s 
resignation of the office of Principal Librarian. 
As many of our readers are probably aware, the 
duties of this office have not hitherto been con- 
fined to the superintendence of the library, but 
of the entire Museum. The head Librarian has 
been, in point of fact, the chief officer of the 
institution, and exercised a general control over 
the heads of the separate departments. 
been suggested that Government will take ad- 
vantage of Sir H. Erxis’s resignation to carry 
out a suggestion made by the Royal Commis- 
sioners of 1850 in their report, to the effect that 
a responsible executive council should be ap- 
pointed to govern the institution, consisting of a 
Chairman, a Superintendent of Literature, and a 
Superintendent of Natural Philosophy. Knowing 
the disadvantages likely to occur from the absence 
of one irresponsible head, we are glad to hear that 
Government has not the slightest intention of car- 
rying these suggestions into effect. Rumours have 
been spread about that Mr. MacavLay was to be 
appointed Literary Superintendent; but when we 
consider the state of that learned gentleman’s 
health and the engrossing nature of his occupa- 
tions, we cannot help congratulating the Museum 
Officials (with all due respect to the great his- 
torian, be it said) upon the fact that the report is 
unfounded. We believe the truth to be that 
Government has determined not to interfere with 
the present organisation of the Museum, and that 
Mr. Panizzi is to succeed Sir Henry Exvis and 
execute the same duties. Mr. Jones, the second 
librarian, will then take Mr. Panizzi’s place, and 
Mr. Warts, the eminent linguist, will at last 
occupy a place in the library more worthy of his 
splendid talents and invaluable services. In spite 
of the outery against Mr. Pantzzi, we think that 
this appointment will be, in every respect, satis- 
factory. If great learning and administrative 
capacities of no ordinary nature be qualifica- 
tions for the post, Mr. Panizzr is eminently 
fitted. Under his management the library of the 
British Museum has arrived at a condition 
which places it ahead of all the libraries in the 
world; and we believe that the abuse of which 
he has been made the object has arisen partly 
from a foolish prejudice against him as a 
foreigner, and partly from misrepresentations as 
to the manner in which he has exercised his 
luties as head of the Printed-book Department. 
The accusers of Mr. Panizz1 have always ex- 
hibited much more ingenuity than consistency in 


It has | 


their charges ; for sometimes they accuse him of | 


want of zeal, as exemplified by the slowness 
with which he proceeds with his magnum opus, 
the catalogue, and sometimes with excess of zeal, 
in compelling booksellers to obey the law. 

While mentioning the Museum, we are happy 
to announce that the new reading-rooms are 
making the most satisfactory progress. It is 
calculated that the space thus gained will nearly 
doublethe accommodation afforded by the library ; 
for the new building will not accommodate less 
than 600,000 volumes. It will be yet several 
months before the new building is sufficiently dry 
and ready for the reception of books. 

A statement which appeared in Mr. Dyce’s 
volume of ‘“ Table-Talk,” culled from the con- 
versation of the late SamuzL. Roecsrs, has given 
rise to a somewhat animated controversy between 
that gentleman and the Rev. Hamiron Grey, of 
Bolsover, the husband of Mrs. Grey, of Etrurian 
celebrity. Mr. Dyce stated, upon the faith of 
Mr. Rogers, that the daughter of .Mrs. THRALE 
were never upon terms of friendship. with their 
mother after her marriage with Mr. Proazzi. It 
appears that Mr. Hamirron Grey is intimate 
with Viscountess Keira and the two other 
daughters of Mrs. Turace who still survive, and, 
on their behalf, he stoutly denies this statement. 
So far so good; but we cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Grey has permitted his. friendly zeal to carry 
him beyond the bounds of courtesy, when he says: 





| he was in the habit of speaking truth, | has caused a vacancy in that honourable office. 
}I am convinced that his table-talk never | There are several candidates in the field, among 

’ g 
|:did comprise such mis-statements. At any | whom whom we notice Messrs. STeRNDALE 


| rate, I am able to give them a most unqualified | 


| is not tantamount to a direct impeachment of 


| 


} 





Bennetr and C. Horstey, Dr. Ervey and Dr. 
If this 


contradiction, as they are entirely false.” 


| Mr. Dycx’s veracity, we do not know what is. 
Mr. Dyce is naturally very angry about this 
letter, and writes.a reply, in which he characte- 
rises Mr. Grey’s letter as “ impertinent,” at the 
same time asserting positively that the statement 
To this Mr. 
Grey rejoins in a milder tone, but nevertheless 
characterising the statement as “utterly false.” | 
“On the contrary,” he adds, “ there was frequent 
| friendly intercourse between them in their re- 
spective houses in London; and there are many 
persons who received hospitality in both houses | 
This ought toset | 


had been made by Mr. Rogers. 


who can bear witness to this.” 
the question at rest. 


A heated and acrimonious dispute between 
two clergymen is bad enough; what shall we 
| say to a quarrel in which a Bishop is involved? 
—The Rev. Dr. Motesworta, Vicar of Roch- 
dale, has published in the Munchester Courier a 


long statement of the circumstances of the recent 


dispute about preaching at the Consecration of 
He says, speaking of the 


St. Alban’s, Rochdale. 
censure passed upon him by the Bishop of Man- 
chester after the service: “I am not the first 
clergyman on whom the Bishop has fiercely re- 
sented remonstrance against his 
opinion, as resistance or disrespect of his epis- 
copal authority. Iam not the first clergyman 
against whose character he has fulminated the 
grave charge of falsehood. I am not the first 
clergyman whom he has summoned to his pre- 
sence to be rated like a schoolboy, and then, like 
a schoolboy, commanded to withdraw, without 
being allowed to explain or reply. I am not th 
first clergyman towards whom (whatsoever 
intentions) his acts have had the appearance 
rather of vindictive p 


hi 
iis 


judicial impartiality. I have been in orders 
nearly forty-three years. [ was a_ Pres- 
byter, not only long before his Lordship 
was a Bishop, but when he was yet a child 
Am Ito submit to have my character assailed 





in the most arrogant and insulting manner in the 
presence of two clergymen and Mr. Burper ? 
Is his Lordship justified in ordering an elder in 
years as well as office to withdraw in the same 
tone as he would turn out adog? Is he to be 
both aecuser and judge? When I believe that 
the censure is utterly groundless, and that, in a 
few words, I could have proved it so, if he would 


have heard me, is it disrespect for the office of 


the bishop if I refuse to submit in silence to the 
injustice and despotism of the man? ‘The pre- 
sent dispute about the right of preaching at the 
consecration of St. Alban’s would have been in 
itself unimportant. Its importance is derived 
only from its being one of a long series 
of similar ‘proceedings, which have  con- 
tinued from my first assuming a right to 
question his Lordship’s conduct, not as 
bishop, but as chairman of the Church Building 
Society.” At the conclusion 
Molesworth says of the Bishop—‘‘ He misunder- 
stands me; I am not his enemy, but his faithful 
friend—though not his flatterer. His episcopal 
authority is one thing, his personal autocracy is 
another. 
latter I firmly withstand. 
govern his clergy by love, 


I entreat him to 
not fear—to deal 


with them as men and Presbyters, not as boys | 


and slaves. 
Thelate unfortunate disturbances at Cambridge 
seem to have passed away more quietly than was 


anticipated. The conduct of the Undergraduates | 


has deservedly met with severe animadversion; 
but the Vice-CHaNncELLor is not held blame- 
less for the over-bearing conduct which was the 
immediate cause of the quarrel. In justice, 


however, to Dr. WHEWELL, it should be men- | 
tioned, that since the riot he has exhibited a | 


magnanimous spirit that has won him the respect 
of the entire University. When a sheet of paper 
containing the names of the ringleaders of the 


riot was ‘handed to him, he put it into the fire | me 
| observed to us, on our wishing her openly to acknow- 


without so much as looking at it, simply observ- 
ing that the elections were over, and he hoped 
all unpleasant circumstances connected with 
them would be forgotten. The Undergraduates, 
who, in spite of their late escapade, honour spirit 
and gentlemanly feeling as much as they abhor 
tyranny, are charmed with this trait. 


individual 


‘rsecution than of 


of his letter Dr. | 


To the former I reverently bow: the | 


| **No, I do not object 


Westey. The office is understood to be purely 
honorary, and has only the advantages of prestige 
to recommend it. These advantages, however, 
are by no means inconsiderable; and the place is 
eagerly coveted by all the distinguished musi- 
cians whose names we have mentioned. We 
believe that Mr. SrernpaLe BENNETT is expected 
to be the successful candidate. The election will 
take place on Tuesday next. 

We are sorry to find that a hastily penned 
sentence in our last impression has produced 
| pain in a quarter where it was certainly not 
the intention of the writer to give offence. 
Commenting upon the advertisement put forward 
respecting the prize essay upon the Hindoo systems 
of philosophy, we stated (quoting the words of the 
advertisement) that essays are to be given in 
| “at the Office of the Seciety for the Propagation 
| of the Gospel in Pall-mall.” The remarks which 

we appended to this were directed against the 
loose wording of the advertisement; and the in- 
| tention of the writer was to pointout, by a little 
harmless irony, that the society in question was 
not a society “for the propagation of the Gospel 
in Pall-mall,” but “in foreign parts.” Nothing 
could be further from his intention than to mani- 
fest the slightest disrepect for that very excellent 
and respectable society; and he is surprised that 
any persons at all acquainted the tendencies of 
this journal should have so interpreted a sentence, 
which, however, he admits to have been hast 
penned and not sufficiently definite. 

While upon the chapter of explanations, we 
have to acknowledge the receipt of an indignant 
protest from Ireland against the manner in which 

Dr. Massy’s work upon “ Analytical Ethnology” 





was dealt with in our columns. The protester 
after declaring it to be his opinion that it is “to 
the selfish misgovernment of England that tl 
defective progress of civilisation in Ireland 
due,” gives a specimen of what h 1 do in 
the way of abusing this country. “ What you 
think of the fol 1g isks | - 

The English n essentially a nat ( det 
rhe Saxon a i heaven was a place, wi 
days of fighti were concluded by draughts from 
skulls of thei This is but a type of tl 
murderous dis] th cendants. It was 
exhibited in the ion of Scot] 
massacre 





shedding it sland, r mer 

of Tredagh is but a specimen: erpetrator of 
which, he of the copper nose, is held up by their 
Maccaulys and Carlyles as a saint and a hero. What 


is their history but a series of murders from their 
Yorkist and Laneastrian brutalities to the j 
Culloden. Even civilization is thrown away upon 
them. Their Thurtells still abound, and blood is still 
shed, except where arsenic and strychnine do the 
business as well. 


field of 


Our correspondent asks us what we think of 
this. Does he mean in point of style? If so, 
candour compels us to declare that we don’t think 
much of it. But if he means to insinuate that 
any sort of comparison can be instituted between 
the above piece of nonsense and our review of 
| Dr. Massy’s work, then we must tell him that 
he has utterly misinterpreted both the spirit and 
language of that article, which dealt kindly with 
the Irish as a nation, while it condemned the 
| foolish vanity and self-assertion of individuals. 

Turning to a more agreeable topic, we beg to 
return our hearty thanks to the writers of the 
| following communication, to which we gladly 
give insertion :— 


Mr. Eprror,-—From the fairness and correctness of 
your information and criticisms, we are induced to 
address you on an old subject, and request you to 
| publish a corrected copy of the ‘“ Enigma on the 

Letter H.,” with the name of Miss Catherine Fan- 
| shawe; for though it has been acknowledged as her 
writing by the authority of her sister, Miss Elizabeth 
Fanshawe, there are still those who dispute it because 
it has been allowed to remain in an edition of Lord 
Byron’s works uncontradicted. Anybody who had 
enjoyed the talented conversation of the real authoress 
would be able to.trace her peculiar style. She once 


ledge it, and thereby rescue it from the pirate’s grasp, 
to anybody adopting it, but i 
feel like the mother in Solomon's judgment—I do not 
like my child to be cut up ”—alluding to the incor- 
rectness with which it was printed with the poems 
before referred to. In a colleetion of poems edited by 
the late Miss Joanna Baillie in 1823, it was printed, 
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by the consent of Miss Catherine Fanshawe, with the 
initial “ F.” 
ENIGMA. 

By Miss CATHERINE FANSHAWE. 
Twas in heaven pronounced, and ‘twas mutter’d in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell: 
On the confines of earth ‘twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confess'd ;— 
*Twill be found in the sphere when ‘tis riven asunder, 
3e seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder: 
Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death— 


Presides o’er his happiness, honour, and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 

In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded with care, 

But is sure to be lost on his prodigal heir: 

It begins ev’ry hope, ev'ry wish it must bound, 

With the husbandman toils, and with monarchs is crown'd. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman, may roam; 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home! 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 

Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be drown'd. 


*Twill not soften the heart; but, though deaf be the ear, 
It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

Yet in shade let it rest like a delicate flow’r ;— 

Oh! breathe on it y—it dies in an hour. 












The advertising columns of the daily journals | 
suggest some curious reflections as to the con- | 
stant mutations of periodical literature. We | 
have frequently observed that the two grand 
hobbies upon which capitalists run most are | 
newspapers and theatres. Even the Jews (un- | 
speculative and astute enough in all other | 
matters) are unable to withstand these tempting | 
methods of getting rid of their money. Another 
peculiarity is, that, although it is perfectly well | 
known that not one journalistic speculation out | 
of ten is a commercial success, still nothing is so | 
long-lived as a newspaper that has once got a | 
few hundreds of readers. Were it desirable to 
name names, we could indicate journals which 
never have paid, and, in all human probability, 
never will pay their expenses; but which, never- 
theless, pass from proprietor to proprietor, ruin- 
ing each owner in his turn, if he has not the wit 
to pull up in time, and get rid of his dangerous 
property. Every man thinks he can poke a fire 
better than his neighbour, and every man believes 
that he can make an unsuccessful paper pay. 
Bearing these facts in mind, it is curious to notice 
the terms in which property of this description is 
offered for sale. To take the advertisers at their | 
words, we must suppose that handsome fortunes | 
in the way of literary property are to be disposed | 
of for a mere song. One would suppose that a | 
man has only got to step in and buy and a| 

| 
| 


splendid fortune is ass:red to the purchaser. A 
recent supplement of the Zimes offers no less | 
than five of these valnuble investments to the 
notice of the ambitivis. One advertisement | 
offers “a high-class newspaper, with a large 
circulation, well established in some of the most 
influential counties;” another offers a London 
weekly newspaper, which is described as “ an | 
old-established and influential journal of high 
character, large circulation, and advertising con- 
nection of the first and best paying class;” 
another country newspaper, which is “ published 
in a popular district,” is to be disposed of solely 
“in consequence of the death of one of the pro- 
prietors;” another gentleman is desirous of 
parting with “a weekly periodical with estab- 
lished and rising circulation;” while the last has 
a liberal newspaper for sale, “ published in a 
large manufacturing town, having a large circu- 
lation, good advertising connection, and excellent 
property.” Of course, we do not for a moment 
suggest that the promises held forth by these 
advertisements are at all fallacious; but there is 
a question which suggests itself, and which we 
cannot help asking—If these different concerns 
are really so very good, why do their present | 
proprietors wish to part with them? 

While mentioning literary property, we have 
to record the appearance of a new periodical 
in Edinburgh, called the Waverley Journal, which 
is stated to be “edited and published by ladies,” 
and to be intended “for the cultivation of the 
memorable, the progressive, and the beautiful.” 
Bearing this promise in mind, we notice, with 
some surprise, that the first article in the first num- 
ber is a sort of defence in favour of Mr. WitttaAM 
Pavtmer, of Rugeley notoriety, strongly depre- 
cating the pre-judgment of his case in the loose 
statements which have appeared in the public 
press. Another leading article strongly advocates 
the total and entire suppression of the liquor traffic. 
An essay upon “ American Young Ladies” re- 
presents them as the ne plus ultra of feminine 
civilisation. ‘The New York young lady,” says 
the essayist, “is the embodiment of style; she 
shows what can_ be done for the raw material by 
cultivation. We doubt if a Spanish woman 
walks better, ifa French woman dresses better, 














if an English woman can show more accomplish- 
ments, than the best trained and most successful 
specimens of the New York young lady.” When 
we remember the “ pig and onion fixings” upon 
which a New York young lady breakfasted, 
according to the evidence of a recent tourist, this 
enthusiastic eulogy is provocative of a smile. 
The first number of Henry MayrHew’s new 
publication makes its appearance to-day. It is 
looked for with eager curiosity. There is a great 
deal of talk about an article from the pen of Mr. 
G. A. Sava in the forthcoming number of the 
Train. The subject is Rogson, the actor, and 
the treatment is spoken of by those who have 
read the article as a marvel in the way of compo- 
sition. In these days, when the function of the 
dramatic critic is all but extinct, and when the 
places of Tatrourp, of Hazuitr, and of Hunt 
are filled up by mere reporters, a powerful piece 
of criticism comes with the freshness of novelty 
and the value of ararity. We understand that 
the article expresses some hard truths as to the 


| extraordinary poverty of talent upon the modern 


stage, in terms which are likely to be very unpala- 


| table in certain quarters. After the severe dressing 


lately administered to the dramatic authors of the 
day in the pages of Blackwood, this castigation of 
the actors comes somewhat appositely. 

Even printing has its romance, and the history 
of misprints—which has been already handled in 
magazine articles—would fill an interesting and 
curious volume. One of the most extraordinary 
typographical blunders we ever remember to 
have heard of occurred in the first issue of the 


| Men of the Time,” lately published by Mr. 
Under the name of the Bisnop of | 


Boaue. 
Oxrorp, the following singular statement 
appeared: “ A more kind-hearted and truly bene- 
volent man does not exist. A sceptic as it 
regards religious revelation, he is, nevertheless, 
an out-and-out believer in spirit movements.” 
The explanation of the enigma is, that a couple 
of lines had strayed out of the biography of 
Rosert Owen into that of the Brsnor of Ox- 
FORD, thus causing one of the most curious 
misprints in the whole history of printing. We 
need scarcely add that, upon the discovery of the 
error, Mr. Bocue took measures to have it 
rectified. The erroneous copies (like the Breeches 
Bible) will be quite bibliographical curiosities. 
The obituary of the fortnight includes Hern- 
rich Herne, the celebrated German humorist, 
whose name has latterly become popular in this 
country, partly through the medium of Mr. 
Levanp’s translation of his Reisebilder. Having 
been stretched on a bed of sickness and pain for 
the last eight years, his death must be looked 
upon somewhat as a release. He was a German 
Jew, born at Dusseldorf; and is said to have em- 
braced Christianity in the year 1825. Hedied in 
the fifty-seventh year of his age. L. 








THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
Dvrine the last few years, and especially in 
consequence of war excitement and war disasters, 
a favourite topic with periodicals has been how 
greater efficiency can be given to the public 
service. No nobler, no more important subject 
can be discussed, if a wise spirit is brought to the 
discussion. That the State should confer dig- 
nities only on the most deserving; that it should 
entrust its weightiest offices only to the most 
gifted, honourable, and valiant—surely herein is 
indicated a vast and exceedingly responsible 
department of the State’s duties. If, where the 
State should have achieved so much, it has 
been negligent and guilty, we must seek the ex- 
planation less in common-places about routine 
and favouritism, and in declamations about the 
dangerous predominance and the rapacious pro- 
pensities of the patricians, than in the fact, too 
little noticed, that England has never owed much 
of its greatness to its government; it has owed it 
far more to the immense energy and the industrial 
enterprise of its people. The people have not 
asked for a good government, a sage government, 
or even very often for a vigorous government ;— 
they have asked for and been satisfied with that 
kind of government which interfered the least with 
their immense energy and their industrial enter- 
prise. It is still more from this disposition than 
from their conservative character that they have 
tolerated so many abuses, anomalies, and absur- 
dities. It has often been said of the English, that 
they love a lord; and it cannot be doubted that 
they sometimes love a lord to the point of snob- 
bishness, and beyond it; but it is not because 
they love a lord that they surrender to lords the 


exclusive control of their political affairs. They 
are rather grateful to lords for taking off their 
hands a trouble and a burden, for which they 
have neither leisure nor inclination. While this, 
however, has been the feeling, and perhaps is still 
the feeling of the English in the mass, influences 


| have been gaining empire which have been slowly 


encroaching on, and now at length endanger, the 
monopoly. 

The most potent and notable of these has 
been the revolutionary condition of France for 
sixty or seventy years. On that soil of earth- 
quakes, and in that volcanic atmosphere, liberty, 
in the vulgar sense, has not had aught to boast of; 
but manhood has accomplished and conquered 
much. In each convulsion, and after each con- 
vulsion, the fittest man for the work to be done 
came forth and did it, and made it easier for those 
coming after him to do their work, and to find 
unhindered and glorious a career for the pith 
and plenitude of their individuality. 

Whatever bigots and blockheads may say in 
disparagement of France, however fiercely they 
may anathematise its turbulent temper, why 
should we either deride or revile if we see that 
out of mistakes, and disasters, and follies, has 
emerged a community liker the ideal community 
for which the good yearn, and of which enthu- 
siasts dream, where from the least even to the 
mightiest every child of the fatherland will har- 
monise most with the aggregate of social forces, 
when he is most faithful to the divinest con- 
sciousness of his vocation. Now England cannot 
be so hermetically sealed that some foreign air 
does not penetrate. She cannot wrap herself up 
so sternly and stiffly in her insular pride, she 
cannot so barrier herself from all the world by 
the white cliffs and the whiter waves which dash 
against them, that the contagion of a more 
generous spirit comes not to fever her into noble- 
ness. Though we believe then that politically 
and in theory the English have not been made 
more republican, more democratical, but rather 
the contrary, by French revolution after French 
revolution; we yet believe that the essence of 
these revolutions, their clear victory and result, 
have passed into the English mind and are now 
bringing forth their natural fruit, leading to their 
natural manifestations. Our countrymen ask 
why the path to fame, to power, to grand and 
patriotic action, which is so easy in France, should 
be so difficult in England; and they ask without 
the slightest intention of imitating French po- 
litical experiments, at the risk of encountering 
French political catastrophes. To the many 
English hearts stirred by multiplied and majestic 
French commotions, knowledge has moreover ap- 
proached; and knowledge is an equaliser of men, 
and fills them with ideas of equality. The first 
thing which knowledge seeks is free scope; if it 
cannot have free scope, it seeks to ascertain the 
reason why. The knowledge diffused among the 
people has not been in general of a very ele- 
vating kind; it has been crude and chaotic—a 
meteor from the marsh rather than a light 
from heaven. But it has stimulated and 
enabled them to compare themselves with 
the privileged classes; and whenever they 
have discovered no real superiority corresponding 
to the high position, inevitable and ineradicable 
discontent has been bred. Insensibly also a new 
race has been seizing stronger and stronger sway 
in England—the race of journalists. The chief 
prizes for those seeking literary leisure are to be 
found in the Anglican Church and the Anglican 
Universities. If learning is to repose on a 
cushion of luxurious ease, nowhere can it win for 
itself a softer. But what if learning, what if 








| however, is not the case. 


genius, what if literary talent scorn ease, and 
pant for the brawl and the battle, then does 
journalism become a very formidable fact in the 
presence of England’s aristocratic institutions. 
If journalists could find adequate employment in 
journalism, the danger would be less. This, 
There are too many 
journalists, as there are too many tailors and 
shoemakers, in the market ; and every journalist 
whom you do not help to abundant occupation is 
a conspirator to the extent of his compelled idle- 
ness. What hosts of conspirators you are thus 
gathering round you—terrible whenever they 
attempt to combine! And of the more fortunate 
journalists, those who have distanced all com- 
petitors, how few will limit their ambition and 
their activity permanently to simple journalism. 
The recognition of the French Revolution as an 
apocalypse of manhood and of triumphant indi- 
viduality—the diffusion for good and for evi} ot 








knowledge among the people—the lustrous and 
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Titanic advent of journalism — lel mm 
potencies which impose new and enormous obli- 
gations on our rulers. As yet, however, though 
the obligations have been v igorously insisted on, 





laid bare, the remedies proposed have been 
crotchety and pedantic. 
abroad and most prated about has been the plan 
of examinations. 
our eyes. Ifit exclude the absolutely worthless, 
it yet can encourage and reward only a laborious, 
an arrogant, and a conceited mediocrity. The 
real secret of corruption, confusion, and debility 
in English Government is the system of boards. 
Wherever you have a board, you have gross 
mismanagement and signal incompetency. No 


| 
| 


a man goes into the navy or the army he should 
listen to no voice but the voice of duty. But 


| why should not the law be inexorable on other 
and though the defects have been remorselessly | 


The one most blazoned | 
| civil service 
It finds but small favour in | 


scenes than the quarterdeck and the battle-field? 
" a . : ~ =) 

The whole thing is supposed to be at an end when 
some one has been seeking a situation in the 
and has obtained it. Can anything 
be more monstrous and criminal than such a 
notion? The soldier or the sailor who deserts 
his post, from cowardice or from some other 


| motive, meets with the severest and most sum- 


one is responsible; and where many are paid to | 


do the work, no one is willing to do it. <A dicta- 
torship, with subordinate dictatorships—that is 
what is really wanted. 


Place at the head of | 


every department the best and bravest you | 


can find for that department ; 
the highest accountability by conferring on him 
the most absolute power; leave in his hands the 
appointment of those who are to serve under 


load him with | 


him; and doubt not that he, as the best and | 


bravest, will choose none but the best and the 
bravest. 


The reproach to which examinations | 


are the most obnoxious is that they acquaint you | 


with the candidate simply as an intellectual 
aspirant, but leave you totally ignorant of the 
individual. Only aman can know men. 
miners face to face with a candidate are machines 
in contact with a machine. As we should allow 
the head of a department to appoint to every 
situation connected therewith, we should allow 


mary punishment. He may be pitied; but still 
justice when it smites him is applauded. Yet so 
dull or so deficient is the moral sense in many 
minds that they scarcely the claim the 
country has upon you, unless you are wearing a 
sword; and you may do little, or do much, or do 
nothing, though you are receiving the amplest 
remuneration for being supposed to exert yourself 


see 


arid na monotonous. Tt is supposed that hie | Riabiaiie’ 


patronage will find 


to your utmost and most zealous ability. It | 


sometimes is not ignominious, but it is always 
deemed a tragical necessity, to be dependent on the 
bounty of private persons. To be dependent, how- 
ever,on the State’s bounty —to receive large sums of 
the State’s income, while you hardly try to benefit 
the State—is considered, on the contrary, exceed- 
ingly honourable. When application is made for 


employment in the civil service the prevailing | 


desire is for a maximum of pay and a minimum 


| of work; and if the work can be shirked alto- 


Exa- | 


him to annul the appointments in the most sum- | 
mary and unceremonious fashion if he discovered | 


in any case that they had been unfortunate. In 
the appointments, 
should be determined exclusively with reference 
to the duties of the office. Even if the system 
of examinations were the most efficient way of 
obtaining superior public servants, how prepos- 
terous to range through the Encyclopedia for 
subjects on which to examine! In the degree 


| servant of the State be rich and radiant. 
however, the test of fitness | 


gether, the joke is laughed at as capital; you are 
no longer thought destitute of wit. Now, as the 
soldier or the sailor stands before his countryclothed 
and gleaming with the martyr virtues, and helps 
to nourish the martyr spirit without which the 
strongest and most heroic nations must perish 
so with those martyr virtues should the civil 
He 
sailor feel, that, 


should feel as the soldier and 


| thongh every son of the fatherland ought to be 
| magnanimously, generously, and uncondition: lly 


patriotic, yet that he has a diviner vocation to 
be so. The simplicity, however, and the strin- 


| gency of this vocation, in order to be practically 


that the candidate has a certain superficial infor- | 


mation regarding this, that, and ten thousand 
things, or can get up a show of having such, will 
he be ill furnished and ill adapted for the parti- 
cular province of labour or of action to which 
you wish to summon him. The more you can 
concentrate his faculties on a single point—that 
of professional perfection—the better will he 
accomplish your purposes. Must you ascertain 
whether a cobbler or a cabman is an Admirable 
Crichton before employing him? Is it 
enough for you that here indubitably is a veri- 
table cobbler, and there a veritable cabman? Is 
Lord Brougham the greater lawyer for being 
such an exceedingly clever man in countless 
matters besides law, for being so wondrously 
versatile? Precisely from his literary and scien- 
tific eminence, and from the vast variety of his 
attainments, should all of us be inclined to ques- 
tion his talents, acquirements, judgment, and 
solidity as a lawyer. The more Voltaire and 
Goethe widened their range, the more they sacri- 


| you appeal to the conscience? 


not | 


| 


recognised, require the clearest and most com- 
manding unity of intellectual aim. Allow shal- 
lowness and sham in the intellect, and how can 
If you force the 
intellect to play a part, will not the conscience 
do the same? Every man is liable to make a 
wrong choice of a profession. But if he has 
deliberately chosen a profession, and if he likes 
it as a whole, he will not complain of any of its 
details as irksome. His pride and pleasure in 
his profession convert what would otherwise be 
irksome into a pride and a pleasure. Through 
how much that to others would be disgusting 
and a drudgery, has the physician or the surgeon 
victoriously to march! Yet there is not a less 
complaining, a more cheerful and genial race 
than surgeons and physicians. It is not against 
the unvarying sameness of a man’s labours that 
he is in gener ral inclined to rebel; he murmurs, 
| he rebels, because he is half-starved, because hope 


| deferred maketh the heart sick, because he sees 


ficed of permanent fame in any single pursuit. If | 


Sophocles had been as discursive in his studies and 
achievements as Aristotle, or Shakspere as Leib- 
nitz, would there have been a Sophocles or a Shak- 


spere for the world toadore? And where have we | 


to seek for mighty painters and mighty sculptors, 
but among thosewho have been painters alone and 
sculptors alone? 
geometers, how he bungled and drivelled when he 
turned theologian! But it is fashionable in 
these days to affect universal knowledge, and, 
therefore, Downing-street and the dependencies 
thereof must be peopled with the possessors of 
universal knowledge too. Yet, if unity of object 
and unity of aim are indispensable in him who 
devotes himself to an art or a science, they are 


every path to merited honour and merited 
advancement obstructed. No, the sophists and 
the sciolists who are trumpeting examinations 
so loudly, show that they do not under- 
stand what the State wants from its servants, 


or what the servants want from the State. 
Not accomplished scholars, not praters stuffed 
| out with the “Penny Cyclopedia,” not small 


If Newton was the sublimest of | 


dilettante spouters from Mechanics’ Institutes— 
these are not what the State seeks, but ear- 
nest painstaking men whoknow their workasa dis- | 
tinct and positive speciality, but are not required 


|to know more, and who apply themselves to it 


still more imperatively demanded in him whom | 


the State calls more directly to her aid. He 
must be loyal with his whole heart, lavish of his 
whole being, if he is to minister to her aright. 
The primordial artist or the primordial philo- 


sopher works for renown, and expends the muni- | 


ficence of his brain for other ages and other lands 
than his own. He may be, without serious 
blame, as cosmopolitan in sentiment, as catholic 
in taste, as he chooses. But he who offers his 
soul and sinews to the State, and whom the State 
accepts, must bear without murmur, must bear 

with gladness and alacrity whatever patriotic 
burden the State imposes, must tread with more 
rejoicing the path set before him the more it is 


with honest diligence and untiring determination ; 
and what such men beg for is—to be fairly re- 
munerated, to be kindly treated, to be thoroughly 
appreciated, and to be rewarded and promoted 
according to their merits. But this can only be 
done where you have over many men one man 
with the natural mark of the chieftain upon him. 
Suppose, for instance, we had, what we are likely 
to have soon, a Minister of Public Instruction— 
suppose you made him uncontrolled dictator 
either to appoint or to displace in his own depart- 
ment—could he, as just, wise, and discerning, 
experience the slightest di fficulty in ascertaining 
the fittest man for any office he had to confer ? It 
would but be necessary for him to cast a| 
Napoleonic glance on the wide and noble kingdom | 
under his dominion, and, almost ere he spoke, 

genius would start forth to meet the magic of his | 
eye: he would see at once the materials out of | 
which thousands of godlike instructors could be | 


Favouritism does not spread upward: 
it spreads downward. He who misuses his 
all his subordinates misusing 
theirs to the same extent. On the other hand, he 
who uses his patronage nobly, with a quick gaze, 
a susceptible soul, a helping hand for unnoticed 
worth, will behold in his subordinates the exer- 


cise of a similar dispostt ion; so that a child could 
scarcely be at school more than two or three 
years, if athirst fi wr knowledge and gifted, without 


being already, though invisibly and unconsciously, 
in contact with the king of its destiny—the 
Minister of Public Instruction. First, he would 
be a monitor in his own school ; then, from one 
step to another, he would rise till perchance he 
became himself the Mi ey of Public Instruc- 
tion. Hitherto, England has had the best judges 
in the world—the calmest, the most sagacious 

the most dignified, the most incorruptible. The 
English bench is a proverb of wisdom and purity ; 
yet, have examinations had anything to do witha 
fact so honourable to our country ? In truth, 
through our jealousy of the patricians, we run ex- 
ceeding risk of becoming the slaves of the pedants: 
we would expel one devil that seven worse may 
enter in. England is certainly dissatisfied with 


things as they are ; but it is not from the 
heart or the lips of England that the demand 
for examinations has proceeded. It is the 


pet project, we believe, of Sir Charles Trevelyan, 


Sir Stafford Northcote, and other Whig and 
Peelite doctrinaires. As applied to the army 


and navy, it is liable to all the objections which 
Blackwood’s Magaz the Quarterly Review, and 
other Conservative periodicals, have brought 
against it. A paltry pedagogue, who may be a 
poltroon, it cordially invites, and turns coldly 
away from a Hercules ora Samson. That is no 
reason, however, why the army and navy should 
remain as now, aristocratic monopolies. The 
choice does not lie between the patrician and the 
pedant, between examination and _ purchase. 
Make the army and navy what they are not now, 
national, and the whole nation will crowd to 
them. That cannot be considered a national 
institution where only the highest and the lowest 
classes are found. ‘The admission of the inter- 
mediate classes would leave the army and the 
navy all those grand qualities which have mad 
them so illustrious, while infusing new elements 
and adding new features. There is a common 
saying, that the children of those engaged in 
trade and in commerce shrink in distaste and in 
terror from the profession of arms. This is so 
far from being true, that in every commercial 
family the profession of arms is exactly what the 
most energetic member thereof would choose if 
he saw the road to fame and greatness as easy 
for the valiant as it isin France. The present 
preposterous arrangements have a double potency 
of mischief: they exclude from the naval and 
military services a large number of England’s 


ine, 


| . . 
most daring souls, and they force them into un- 





congenial occupations for which they are totally 
unfit. How many a youth is despised asa block- 
head, or sinks into a blackguard, because you 
have stuck him on the top of a stool in a 
counting-house, who would be a courageous 
soldier, a dashing sailor, an intelligent and inde- 
fatigable officer. Apart from all questions of 
privilege, apart from all plans of army and navy 
reform, our relations to each other as a peopl 
cannot be healthy so long as you force so much of 
the nation’s young and valorous blood to stag- 
nate. The English, besides, are so thoroughly aris- 
tocratic in their character and in their prejudices, 
and the social influence of their aristocracy is so 
great, that itis foolish to preserve, for the sake of 
the aristocracy, any relics of feudalism. If tly 
situation of a judge, or if any office of state 
could be bought, how loud would the outcry be 
against a system so infamous. How can we view 
as less infamous the purchase of commissions in 
the army ? We marvel that the aristocracy are 
not the first themselves to propose the abolition 
thereof. ‘They stand aloof from the men of trade 
and commerce; their principles, their tastes, and 
their education, all urge them to do so; yet they 
degrade what it would not be extravagant, though 
it might be unjust, to claim as a patrician honour, 
into the vilest and vulgarest commercial trans- 
action. Let them say, if they like, that, England 
being the most aristocratical country in the 
world, they require as a right, and offer as a 
duty, to command its armies and navies; but let 
them, if they would keep their remaining power 
unbroken, henceforth abstain from huckstering— 
they who do not affect to conceal their contempt 
for hucksters. We who do not belong to any 
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political party; we who have no strong predilec- | 


tion for one form of government over another ; 
we who think that a nation’s development should 


take place in perfect harmony with its thrilling | 


historical memories and its sublime historical 
traditions; e 
gogueism, agitators, manufactured revolutions, 
or extemporised constitutions ; we cannot be sup- 
posed by any discerning reader to have spoken 
as we have been speaking from any desire to 
attack one class, or to defend another. We have 
assumed to speak of the public service, and it is 
solely with regard to the best interests of the 
public service that our suggestions have been 
made and our counsels have been given. For- 
tunately, the number of those is increasing 
amongst us who have ceased to care for the bab- 
blements and conflicts of factions, only, however, 
the more to care for the noble march of their 
country. To such patriots we appeal; to them 
we dedicate our imperfect hints, which pretend 
to nothing but an honest glance and earnestness. 
Kennetu Morency. 


EN 


HISTORY. 

{nnals of Nottinghamshire ; Hist ry of the County 
of Nottinghamshire, including the Borough. By 
Tuomas Batter. London: Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. Nottingham: W. F. Gibson. 

Tue design of the author of the work before us 
was to give a county history on a somewhat novel 
plan and arrangement. 






He begs leave to say (in the preface), that having 
long been impressed with the conviction that in local 
iistories, almost everywhere, too much space was 
uy propriated to. he vlogical, genealogical, and topo- 
sraphical description, and too little devoted to those 


subjects relating to the lives of eminent individuals 





mnected with such localities, and the stirring events 
in which, in their generation, they had been engaged, 
was led to make the hazardous attempt to reverse 


order of this ancient 


iography, and the « 
7 


canon .... by making 
ceurrences of great and remark- 
» events, the stap'e of his work, and rendering 


verything else, so far as their aid was required, 
ut subservient to the more complete elucidation of 
those objects. . Why local historians gene- 


rally should have so far forsaken the proper purposes 
of history, as to allow themselves to degenerate into 
dry compilers of topographical facts, antiquities, and 
pedigrees (which after all form the mere skeleton of 
history), does certainly, to say the least of it, appear 
extraordinary, and can only have arisen from a con- 
ventional habit in such writers of viewing property 
and its incidents as everything, and man and his 
relations as nothing. 

To this sweeping condemnation of our grand 
array of county historians we beg to object, as 
uncalled-for and unjust. It was Johnson, if we 
remember rightly, who said that a book should 
be judged by what it ts, not by what it is 
not. Mr. Bailey’s design was to write a popular 
sketch of the great and remarkable events in the 
history of Nottinghamshire, and of the biogra- 
phies of the distinguished persons connected with 
that history; and presently we shall have occa- 
sion to speak in terms of commendation of the 
way in which he has executed his design. 


the county, and put together all which they could 
discover of its local history ; they assume in 
their readers a knowledge of the general history 
of the county, though usually they give a brief 
résumé of it in an introductory chapter ; but 
their special object is local history as distin- 
guished from general history. Mr. Bailey speaks 
f them as “degenerating into dry compilers of 
topographical facts, antiquities, and pedigrees, 


which, afterall, form the mere skeleton of history.” | 


Precisely so ;_ they only professed to collect and 


digest these materials of history ; it is very pos- | 


sible that they often took for granted too much 
learning and too much 
readers, and gave a too jejune record of facts, 
where they might advantageously, for ordinary 


readers, have drawn out the deductions from the | 


facts. Doubtless, if any county historian had the 
time at command, and his publisher, was not 
afraid to incur the cost of multiplying the book 





we who do not believe in dema- | 


But | 
our county historians had a very different design: | 
their plan was to take separately each parish of | 


FORGIVENESS. 
An Eastern Fable. 
$y JoHNn CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 

Man has two attendant angels 

Ever waiting at his side, 
With him wheresoe’er he wanders, 

Wheresoe’er his feet abide ; 
One to warn him when he darkleth, 

And rebuke him if he stray ; 
One to leave him to his nature, 
| And so let him go his way. 


Two recording spirits, reading 
All his life’s minutest part, 
Looking in his soul, and listening 
To the beatings of his heart; 
Each, with pen of fire electric, 
Writes the good or evil wrought, 
Writes with truth that adds not, errs not, 
Purpose, action, word, and thought. 


One, the teacher and reprover, 
Marks each heaven-deserving deed, 
Graves it with the lightning’s vigour, 
Seals it with the lightning's speed ; 
For the good that man achieveth, 
Good beyond an angel's doubt, 
Such remains for aye and ever, 
And eannot be blotted out. 


One severe and silent watcher 
Noteth every crime and guile, 
Writes it with a holy duty, 
| Seals it not, but waits awhile ; 
| If the evil-doer cry not, 
| “God forgive me!” ere he sleeps, 
Then the sad, stern spirit seals it, 
And the gentler spirit weeps. 


| 

} To the sinner if Repentance 

| Cometh soon, with healing wings, 

Then the dark account is cancel'd, 

| And each angel sings : 
Whilst the erring one perceiveth, 

Now his troublous hour is o’er, 

} Music, fragrance, wafted to him 

| From a yet untrodden shore. 


Mild and mighty is Forgiveness, 
| Meekly worn, if meekly won ; 
Let our hearts.go forth to seek it 
Ere the setting of the sun ; 
Angels wait, and long to hear us 
Ask it, ere the time be flown ; 
Let us give it, and receive it, 
Ere the midnight cometh down. 


Hyde, Cheshire. 


GLISH LITERATURE. 


tenfold, it might be desirable that he should for 
each parish combine the merely local facts with 
those facts which connect the locality with 
the national history, and introduce biographies 
of people connected with the place, and such 
information as would elucidate general manners 
and customs, and thus produce for each parish a 
complete history. But no county historian has 
time, and no publisher could afford the cost ; 
and so the ordinary county historian must be 
satisfied to record the local facts—“ the skeleton 
of history,” as Mr. Bailey rightly calls them— 
and leave each reader, from the stores of his 
general knowledge of history and manners and 
customs, to fill up the outlines of the figure. 
Does Mr. Bailey think his own book is anything 
nearer to a model county history ? No; he only 
ventures to use the name as a secondary title, 
and for the principal title uses the more appro- 
priate name of “ annals.” 

And when Mr. Bailey thinks that “ the ordi- 
nary method of county historians can only have 
arisen from a conventional habit of viewing pro- 
perty and its incidents as everything, and man 
and his relations to society as nothing, we must 
take leave to tell Mr. Bailey that it appears to 
us that the man who laboriously accumulates the 
data which enable us to elucidate minutely the 
history of a single village through its whole exis- 
tence, does more to illustrate 
relations to society,” than he who merely gives 
us a réchauffé of the “great and important 
events” and “biographies of distinguished 
people ” of a whole kingdom. 

Mr. Bailey’s attack upon the county historians 
in his preface appeared to us mistaken and un- 
just, and we have taken him to task for it; but 
we are happy to say that the preface appears to 
us the worst portion of the whole work. With 
the work itself we have been much gratified, and 
we have much satisfaction in saying that we 
think Mr. Bailey has very successfully executed 
the work which he designed. He displays con- 
siderable research for material; judgment in the 
selection from the immense and heterogeneous 
mass of information through which he has had to 
choose his way; considerable po-ver of writing in 
the digesting of his material into an agreeable 
flow of narrative; and sound sense and right feel- 
| ing in his criticisms of the persons and events of 

history. 
But the work is much more than a skilful com- 
pilation of important events and distinguished 
| biographies. It exhibits the results of a good deal 
of original research, and contains many new and 
| interesting facts in the minutia of local history. 


| Mr. Bailey’s depreciation of the labours of his pre- 
| decessors prepared us to anticipate but little 


imagination in their | benefit from his own; but we are very happy to 


say that our-misgivings were dispelled as we got 
fairly into the work. 

We would especially mention the series of 
| notices of the ancient condition of the trade of 
| Nottingham, as valuable contributions to the his- 
' tory of that important and interesting old town, 





“man and his | 


and to the history of the trade of the country 
generally. Another subject of especial and univer- 
sal interest to which we would direct the reader's 
attention is the series of notices, amounting in the 
aggregate to a long and able critique, of that 
popular book, the “ Life of Colonel Hutchinson, 
Governor of Nottingham Castle in the time 
of the Commonwealth, by Mrs. Lucy Hutchin- 
son.” Mr. Bailey’s local researches have enabled 
him to give us some valuable illustrations of that 
interesting and clever and popular, but one-sided 
and bitter narrative: he gives us the real history 
of the events of which Mrs. Hutchinson gives but 
a very partial view; he often puts in their true 
light the characters of the “ malignants” whom 
Mrs. Hutchinson has traduced with no despicable 
powers of invective; and he completes Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s history through the Colonel’s tor- 
tuous evasions of the consequences of his acts, on 
the restoration of Charles II., down to his death. 


Mr. Bailey has introduced another novelty into 
his work in adopting a chronological arrangement 
of his matter, instead of the usual method of pre- 
senting all the matter which relates to one town 
or parish under its proper local heading. This 
method has great disadvantages. It is very con- 
fusing to have fragments of information upon a 
dozen different places and subjects thrown toge- 
| ther on each page ; and subjects, such as those 
which we have eulogised above, which would 
' form most excellent connected essays, are marred 
| by being cut up into fragments, between which 
| are interposed many pages of heterogeneous 

matter. Nevertheless, after careful consideration, 
| we are not prepared to dispute that this was the 
| least inconvenient arrangement which Mr. Bailey’s 
| general design admitted. But certainly such an 
arrangement of a county history demanded as its 
| complement a very copious index—an index 
| which would present to the reader, at a glance, all 
| the places in which he would find mention of any 

particular locality, or person, or family, or sub- 
| ject, and which would give him a hint of the 
| subject-matter of each reference without the 
trouble of turning to the place itself. On the 
contrary, the index is of the most meagre kind, 
and of very little use. There will be many of 
Mr. Bailey’s readers who will wish to put together 
all that he has recorded about their own native 
parish ; in many instances they will not find even 
the name of their parish in the index; and they 
| will have to search carefully through all the four 
| volumes of the work to select the scattered notices 
for themselves. Even the chronological arrange- 
ment will not always help the inquirer, for historical 
| facts of early date are often recorded under the 

year in which they were discovered. The light, 
| for instance, which Mr. Bailey has to throw upon 
| the Roman history of Littleborough will be found 
in vol. iii. p. 1009, under the year 1684, A.D.; 
Roman Mansfield, at vol. iv. p. 113, under the 
year 1786, A.D., and so in very many other in- 
stances. Yet even this rule will not always 
help the reader; for if he wishes to refer to the 
account of an interesting discovery of the tombs 
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ofthe early Prioresses of the Priory of Walling- 
Wells, and happen to remember that the discovery 
occurred in the year 1829, he will be disappointed 
in his expectation of finding it under that: year, 
but. he will find. it: under the year 1551 a.p., 
apropos of a change of ownership of the Priory 
and. its lands which then oceurred. And to all 
these interesting records, and to many hundreds 
equally difficult to find, there is no reference 
whatever in the index. Should the work goto 
a second edition, we should very strongly urge 
Mr. Bailey and his publisher to supply the omis- | 
sion, which detracts so much from the usefulness 
of his valuable work. 

So large a portion of this notice is taken up with 


balehgenphie who oumantel the enthusiastic 
homage of the Scotchman. Mr. Dyce differs | 
from Boswell in this, that he does not glorify his 
idol by his own abasement ; he never writes 
himself down an ass. 


he heard the lion and his friends say ; some of it 


| good, rouch indifferent and scarcely worth pre- 
| serving, and some very bad, and which ought not 


| 


an exposition of the two grand blemishes which | 


we find in the work, that we are anxious before 
we conclude to prevent any false impression of 
our judgment of the book, as a whole, creeping 
into our readers’ minds. On looking back they 


will see that we have only found fault with the | 


Preface and the Index; of the work itself we re- 

peat our hearty commendation : it displays great 
research and judicious selection among existing 
materials, and considerable addition of valuable 
new materials; agreeable writing, and sound 
judgment, and a high tone of sentiment. The 
work cannot fail to be popular in its own locality ; 

and it deserves, and we trust will obtain, far 
more than a merely local circulation. 


The Ecclesiastical History of England and Normandy. 
By Orpericus Vrrauis. Translated by THos. 
Forrester, M.A. Vol. [¥. London: Bohn. 

Tuts completes the translation of the old Norman 

Chronicle; and it is prefaced by a valuable notice 

from the pen of M. Leopold Delisle, a gentleman 

attached to the Imperial Library at Paris, containing 

a review of the life, character, and writings of Orde- 

ricus, and some new and curious details of the studies 

and sciences cultivated in the Middle Ages, anil their 
literary history. The Chronicle extends to the year 

1141. A chronological index is appended, and a 

general index to the whole work, so copious that it 

fills no less than 130 pages closely printed. The 


volume is the latest issue of Bohn’s Antiquarian | 


Library. 


to have been preserved. 

This volume must not be mistaken for a bio- 
graphy. It is nothing of the kind ; it does not 
pretend to be such. It is only a collection of 
ana, and an indifferent one upon the whole. A 
tolerable crop of gleanings may be made from it, 
and readers might imagine from these that the 
whole work will be a pleasure to read. They 
will be grievously disappointed. The reviews 
have taken the cream; the skimmed-milk remains, 
and will be voted sufficiently tedious, although 
the range of recollections, extending over three- 
fourths of a century, embraces two entire gene- 
rations, with the end of a third and the-beginning 


| of a fourth, and the poet’s social position brought 


| written. 
| Mr. Dyce’s 


him into friendly contact with all the celebrities 
of the whole period in which he flourished. 

The real biography of Rogers, with his exten- 
sive and valuable correspondence, has yet to be 
We hear that it is in preparation; and 

volume must be looked upon only as 


| a whet to the appetite, which it certainly will 


not stay, it is so meagre. 

Such a book as this can be reviewed in one 
way only—by ashort description, and by extracts 
from its choicest parts. We have given the 
description ; now for the gleanings, which we 
set down as they offer themselves :— 

THE DUKE’S SAYINGS. 

Speaking to me of Bonaparte, the Duke of Wel- 
lington remarked, that in one respect he was superior 
to all the generals who had ever existed. ‘ Was it,” 
[ asked, “in the management and skilful arrange- 
ment of his troops?” ‘‘ No,” answered the Duke; ‘it 
was in his power of concentrating such vast masses of 
men—a most important point in the art of war. 

“T have found,” said the Duke, “ that raw troops, 
however inferior to the old ones in manceuvering, are 


| far superior to them in downright hard fighting with 


| the enemy: 


The History of the French Revolution from 1789 to | 


1814. By T. A. Miener. London: Bohn. 
Tue value of this history lies mainly in its brevity. 
It is the most condensed and compact narrative of 
the eruption of the French social volcano which has 


ever been written; and it will be very acceptable to | 


those 
histories. 
of that stiffness which usually accompanies condensa- 
tion. The author writes with as much ease and is as 
pleasant to read as any of his rivals. 
tion is a part of Bohn’s Standard Library. 





The Life of St, ~ 1 Tasdtagien By WaAsHINGTON 

Irvin. Vol. II. London: Bohn. 
WE should not have suspected, but for the avowal on 
the title-page, that we had been reading a work of 
Washington Irving, so little trace is there in the 
pages before us of his graceful but somewhat verbose 
style. This “Life of Washington” is indeed as 
sober a matter-of-fact history as we have ever seen, 
adorned with few graces of composition. A laborious, 
conscientious piece of mosaic, one half of it consist- 
ing of verbatim extracts from State-papers and cor- 
respondence. We do not complain of this; 
what was wanted, but not what was expected. We | 
looked for a work of genius, we have received a work 
of toil. Withal, it is the best “ Life of Washington” 
that has been published ; but the life yet remains to be 
written. 








The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art: Ezhibi- 
ting the most Important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments of the Past Year. By Joun Tiss, F.S.A. 

_ London: Bogue. 1856. 

Tue plan of this admirable series of ‘ Year-Books ” 

is too well known to need amplification here. The 

present is fully equal, in point of completeness and 
usefulness, to any of its predecessors; and, like them, 
reflects the highest credit upon the careful and erudite 
compiler. An excellent portrait of Sir R. I. Mur- 


It is Judas, 


who have not leisure to read the more elaborate | 
It is remarkable, too, for the entire absence | 


This transla- | 


| 
| candles placed 


| how he liked that plan. 


| hostess, 


chison forms the frontispiece of this volume ; which | 


contains (among other things) a very complete statis- 
tical account of the Paris Exposition of 1855. 
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Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers. 
__ To which is added Porsoniana. London. 1856. 
Tue Rev. Alexander Dyce isthe the Boswell of 
Samuel Rogers ; but he is as inferior to the 
original Boswell as was the rich banker, whose 
crumbs he gathered as they fell) to the poor 





at Waterloo, the young Ensigns and 
Lieutenants, who had never before seen a battle, 
rushed to meet death as if they had been playing at 
cricket.’ ‘ 

Of the Duke’s perfect coolness 
trving occasion, Colonel Gurwood 
stance. He was once in great 
drowned at sea. It was bed-time, 
of the vessel came to him, and said, 
all over with us ”—*! Very well,” answered the 
“then I shall not take off my boots.” 

MORE OF SYDNEY SMITH. 

At one time, when I gave a dinner, I used to have 
all round the dining-room, and high 
up, in order to show off the pictures. I asked Smith 
“Not at all,” he replied: 
“above there is a blaze of light, and below nothing 
but darkness and gnashing of teeth.” 

He said that was so fond of contradiction, 
that he would throw up the window in the middle 
of the night, and contradict the watchman who was 
calling the hour. 

When his physician advise 2d him to “ take a walk 
upon an empty stomach,” Smith asked, “Upon 
whose ?” 

Smith said, “The Bishop of —— is so like 
that I now firmly believe in the Apostolical 
| Succession.” 

He said that “ his idea of heaven was eating foie 
gras to the sound of trumpets.” 

“] had a very odd dream last night,” said he; ‘ I 
dreamed that there were thirty-nine Muses and nine 
Articles: and my headiis still quite confused about 
them.” 


on the most 
gave me this in- 
danger of being 
when the captain 
** Tt will soon be 
Duke, 





LYDIA WHITE. 

Miss Lydia White (long since dead) was a lady who 
delighted in giving parties to as many celebrated 
people as she could collect. The following instance 
of her readiness in reply was communicated to me 
by my friend the Rev. W. Harness. At one of Lydia 
White’s small and most agreeable dinners, in Park- 
street, the company (most of them, except the 
being Whigs) were discussing in rather a 
querulous strain the desperate prospects of their party. 
“Yes,” said Svdney Smith, ‘we are in a most de- 
plorable condition: we must do something to help 
ourselves; I think we had better sacrifice a Tory 
virgin.” This was pointedly addressed to Lydia 
White, who, at once catching and applying the allu- 
sion to Iphigenia, answered, “I believe there is no- 
thing the Whigs would not do to raise the wind.” 

PORSON,. 

Tooke used to say that “ Porson would drink ink 
rather than not drink at all.” 
anything. He was sitting with 
dinner in the chamber of a mutual friend, 
who was then ill and confined to his bed. 


a gentleman, after 
a Templar, 
A servant 


He merely reports what | 


Indeed he would drink | 


| came into the room, sent thither by his master for a 
bottle of embrocation, which was on the chimney- 
| piece. “I drank it an hour ago,” said Porson. 

When Hoppner, the painter, was residing in a cot- 
tage a few miles from London, Porson, one afternoon, 
unexpectedly arrived there: Hoppner said that he 
could not offer him dinner, as Mrs. H. had gone to 
town, and had carried with her the key of the closet 
which contained the wine. Porson, however, declared 
that he would be content with a mutton-chop and 
beer from the next alehouse, and accordingly stayed 
to dine. During the evening Porson said, “I am 
quite certain that Mrs. Hoppner keeps some nice 
bottle for her private drinking, in her own bedroom ; 
so pray, try if you can lay your hands on it.” His 
host assured him that Mrs. H. had no such secret 
stores ; but, Porson insisting that a search should be 
made, a bottle was at last discovered in the lady’s 
apartment, to the surprise of Hoppner and the joy of 
Porson, w ho soon finished its conte nts, pronouncing it 
to be the best gin he had tasted for a long time. Next 
day, Hoppner, somewhat out of temper, informed his 
wife that Porson had drunk every drop of her con- 
cealed dram. “Drunk every drop of it!” cried she ; 

““my God! it was spirits of wine for the lamp!” 


DOCTOR FORDYCE. 

Doctor Fordyce sometimes drank a good deal at 
dinner. He was summoned one evening to see a lady 
patient, when he was more than half-seas-over, and 
conscious that he was Feeling her pulse, and 
finding himself unable to count its beats, he muttered, 
“ Drunk, by God!” Next morning, recollecting the 
circumstance, he was greatly vexed; and, just as he 
was thinking what explanation of his behaviour he 
should offer to the lady, a letter from her was put 
into his hand. ‘“ She too well knew,” said the letter, 
‘that he had discovered the unfortunate condition in 
which she was when he last visited her, and she 
entreated him to keep the matter secret in consi- 
deration of the inclosed (a hundred-pound bank-note).’ 


so. 


ERSKINE. 

When Lord Erskine heard that somebody had died 
worth two hundred thousand pounds, he observed, 
‘ Well, that’s a very pretty sum to begin the next 
world with.” 

‘““A friend of mine,” said Erskine, ‘‘ was suffering 
from a continual wakefulness; and various methods 
were tried to send him to sleep, but in vain. At last 
his physicians resorted to an experiment which suc- 
ceeded perfectly: they dressed him in a watchman’s 
coat, put a lantern into his hand, placed him in a 
sentry-box, and—he was asleep in ten minutes.” 

To all letters soliciting his “ subscription ” to any- 
thing, Erskine had a regular form of reply, viz., “ Sir, 
I feel much honoured by your application to me, 
and I beg to subscribe ”—here the reader had to 
turn over the leaf—‘‘ myself your very obedient ser- 
vant,” &e. 

Erskine used to say that when the hour came that 
all secrets should be revealed, we should know the 
reason why—shoes are always made too tight. 





A GRACEFUL COMPLIMENT. 

Sir Joshua concluded the lecture by saying, with 
great emotion, “And I should desire that the last 
words which I should pronounce in this Academy and 
from this place might be the name of—Michael 
Angelo.” As he descended from the rostrum, Burke 
went up to him, took his hand, and said, 

“The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he a while 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fix’d to hear.” 
AN EPIGRAM BY ERSKINE. 
The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without; 
For Nature, that to them gave gout 
To us gave only gout. 
JAMES FOX. 

Fox (in his earlier days, I mean), Sheridan, Fitz- 
patrick, &e., led such a life! Lord Tankerville 
assured me that he has played cards with Fitzpatrick 
at Brooks’s from ten o'clock at night till near six 
o’clock the next afternoon, a waiter standing by to 
tell them “ whose deal it was,” they being t 
to know. 

After losing large sums at hazard, Fox would go 
home—not to destroy himself, as his friends some- 
times feared, but—to sit down quietly and read 
Greek. 

He once won about eight thousand pounds; and 
one of his bond-creditors, who soon heard of his good 
luck, presented himself, and asked for payment. 
‘ Impossible, sir,” replied Fox ; “I must first dis- 
charge my debts of honour.” The bond-creditor re- 
monstrated. ‘ Well, sir, give me your bond.” It 
was delivered to Fox, who tore it in pieces and threw 
them into the fire. ‘‘ Now, sir, said Fox, “ my debt 
to youis a debt of honour,” and immediately paid 


CHARLES 


0 sleepy 


him. 

He would break from a criticism on Porson’s 
“ Euripides” to look for the little pigs. I remember 
his calling out to the Chertsey hills, ¥ when a thick 


mist, whic h had for some time concealed them, rolled 
‘ Good morning to you! I am glad to see 
There was a walk in his grounds which 


away, 
you agé 1in. 


led to a lane through which the farmers used to pass, 





and he would stop them, and talk to them with great 
interest, about the price of turnips, &c. I was one 
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day with him in the Louvre, when he suddenly turned 
from the pictures, and, looking out at the window, 
exclaimed, “ This hot sun will burn up my turnips 
at St. Anne’s-hill.” 

Porson said that “ Pitt carefully considered his 
sentences before he uttered them, but that Fox threw 
himself into the middle of his, and left it to God 
Almighty to get him out again.” 


I saw Lunardi make the first ascent in a balloon 


which had been witnessed in England. It was from 
the Artillery-ground. Fox was there with his brother 
General F. The crowd was immense. Fox, hap- 
pening to put his hand down to his watch, found 
another hand upon it, which he immediately seized. 
‘“‘ My friend,” said he to the owner of the strange 
hand, “ you have chosen an occupation which will be 
your ruin at last.”—‘ O, Mr. Fox,” was the reply, 
‘“ forgive me, and let me go! Ihave been driven to 
this course by necessity alone; my wife and children 
are starving at home.” Fox, always tender-hearted, 
slipped a guinea into the hand, and then released it. 


On the conclusion of the show, Fox was proceeding | 


to look what o'clock it was. ‘‘ Good God,” cried he, 
“ my watch is gone !”—‘“ Yes,” answered General F., 
“ T know itis; I saw your friend take it.”—“ Saw 
him take it! and you made no attempt to stop him ?” 
—“ Really, you and he appeared to be on such good 
terms with each other, that I did not choose to inter- 
fere.” 
MONK LEWIS. 

Monk Lewis was a great favourite at Oatlands. 
One day after dinner, as the Duchess was leaving the 
room, she whispered something into Lewis’s ear. He 
was much affected, his eyes filling with tears. We 
asked what was the matter. ‘ Oh,” replied Lewis, 
‘the Duchess spoke so very kindly to me!”—‘ My 
dear fellow,” said Colonel Armstrong, “ pray don’t 
cry ; I daresay she didn’t mean it.” 


LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

Witticisms are often attributed to the wrong people. 
It was Lord Chesterfield, not Sheridan, who said, on 
occasion of a certain marriage, that ‘‘ Nobody’s son 
had married Everybody's daughter.” 

Lord Chesterfield remarked of two persons dancing 
a minuet, that “they looked as if they were hired to 
do it, and were doubtful of being paid.” 

I once observed to a Scotch lady, ‘ how desirable 
it was in any danger to have presence of mind!” ‘TI 
had rather,” she rejoined, “ have absence of body.” 


TWO ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

Thomas Grenville told me this curious fact. When 
he was a young man, he one day dined with Lord 
Spencer at Wimbledon. Among the company was 
George Pitt (afterwards Lord Rivers), who declared 
that he could tame the most furious animal by looking 
at it steadily. Lord Spencer said, ‘‘ Well, there is a 
mastiff in the court-yard here, which is the terror of 
the neighbourhood; will you try your powers on 
him? Pitt agreed to do so, and the company de- 
scended into the court-yard. A servant held the 
mastiff by a chain. Pitt knelt down at a short distance 
from the animal, and stared him sternly in the face. 
They all shuddered. At a signal given the mastiff 


was let loose, and rushed furiously towards Pitt, then | 


suddenly checked his pace, seemed confounded, and, 


leaping over Pitt’s head, ran away, and was not seen | 
| most conscientiously did his duty as tutor to him and | 
“¢ Jackson,” said | 
the Duke, ‘used to have a silver pencil-case in his | 


for many hours after. 

During one of my visits to Italy, while I was walk- 
ing, a little before my carriage, on the road, not far 
from Vicenza, I perceived two huge dogs, nearly as 
tall as myself, bounding towards me (from out a gate- 
way, though there was no house in sight). I recol- 
lected what Pitt had done; and trembling from head 
to foot, I yet had resolution enough to stand quite 
still and eye them with a fixed look. 
dually relaxed their speed from a gallop to a trot, 


came up to me, stopped for a moment, and then went | and afterwards proceeded to a house of a certain de- 


back again. 
THOUGHTS IN OLD AGE. 

One afternoon, at Court, I was standing beside two 
intimate acquaintances of mine, an old nobleman and 
a middle-aged lady of rank, when the former remarked 
to the latter that he thought a certain young lady | 
near us was uncommonly beautiful. The middle-aged 
lady replied, ‘‘ I cannot see any particular beauty in 
her.” “Ah, madam,” he rejoined, ‘to us old men | 
youth always appears beautiful;” (a speech with 
which Wordsworth, when I repeated it to him, was 
greatly struck) The fact is, till we are about to 
leave the world, we do not perceive how much it 
contains to excite our interest and admiration; the 
sunsets appear to me far lovelier now than they were 
in other years ; and the bee upon the flower is now an 
object of curiosity to me, which it was not in my | 
early days. , 


ome note in his day. 


MATTIIIAS. 
here is no doubt that Matthias wrote “ The Pur- | 
its of Literature ;” and a dull poem it is, though | 

the notes are rather piquant. Gilbert Wakefield used | 
to say he was certain that Rennell and Glynn assisted | 
Matthias in it; and Wakefield was well acquainted | 
with all the three. Steevens once said to Matthias, | 
‘* Well, sir, since you deny the authors hip of ‘ The | 
Pursuits of Literature,’ I need have no hesitation in | 


They gra- | Hill. 


| sionally up to the time of her retirement from the 
J 
| stage) was there also. 


declaring to you that the person who wrote itis a liar 
and a blackguard.” In one of the notes was a state- 
ment that Beloe had received help from Porson in 
translating “ Alciphron.” Porson accordingly went 
to Beloe, and said, “* As you know that I did not help 
| you, pray write to Matthias and desire him to alter 
| that note.” In a subsequent edition the note was 
| altered. One day I asked Matthias if he wrote ‘“‘ The 
Pursuits of Literature;” and he answered, “ My 
| dear friend, can you suppose that I am the author of 

that poem, when there is no mention made in it of 
| yourself?” Some time after, I happened to call on 
Lord Besborough, who told me that, as he was illus- 
trating the “ Pursuits of Literature” with portraits, 
he wanted to get one of me. ‘ Why,” exclaimed I, 


“there is no mention in it of me!” He then turned | 


to the note where I am spoken of as the banker who 
“dreams on Parnassus.” 
PITT. 

Stothard the painter happened to be one evening 
| at an inn on the Kent road, when Pitt and Dundas 
put up there on their way from Walmer. Next 
morning, as they were stepping into their carriage, 
the waiter said to Stothard, “Sir, do you observe 
these two gentlemen ? "—‘' Yes,” he replied; ‘ and 
I know them to be Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas.”— 
“Well, sir, how much wine do you suppose they 
| drank last night? "—Stothard could not guess.— 
‘Seven bottles, sir.” 
| 


A DINNER PARTY. 
I once dined at Mr. Stone’s (at Hackney) with 
| Fox, Sheridan, Talleyrand, Madame de Genlis, Pa- 
| mela, and some other celebrated persons of the time. 
| A natural son of Fox, a dumb boy (who was the very 
| image of his father, and who died a few years after, 
when about the age of fifteen) was also there, having 
come, for the occasion, from Braidwood’s Academy. 
| To him Fox almost entirely confined his attention, 
| conversing with him by the fingers: and their eyes 
glistened as they looked at each other. Talleyrand 
| remarked to me, “ how strange it was, to dine in 
company with the first orator in Europe, and only 
| se him talk with his fingers!”—That day I offended 
| Madame de Genlis by praising the “‘ Contes Moraux” 
| of Marmontel, with whom she had quarrelled vio- 
| lently. Atadinner party, where I was, Fox met 
Aikin. ‘Iam greatly pleased with your ‘ Miscel- 
| laneous Pieces,’ Mr. Aikin,” said Fox (alluding to 
the volume written partly by Aikin, and partly by 
his sister, Mrs. Barbauld). — Aikin bowed. — “I 
| particularly admire,” continued Fox, “your essay 
‘Against Inconsistency in our Expectations.’”— 
| That,” replied Aikin, “is my sister’s.”—‘ I like 
much,” resumed Fox, ‘your essay ‘On Monastic 
Institutions.’”—“ That,” answered Aikin, “is also my 
| sister’s.” Fox thought it best to say no more about 
the book. I was present at a dinner-party given by 
William Smith in Westminster, when Fox would not 
take the slightest notice of Horne Tooke,—would not 
look at him, nor seem to hear any of the good things 
he said. It was the most painful scene of the kind I 
was ever witness to, except what occurred at my own 
house, when the Duke of Wellington treated Lord 
Holland much in the same way. 


| 


THE DUKE OF YORK. 


his brother, the Prince of Wales. 


hand while we were at our lessons; and he has fre- 
quently given us such knocks with it upon our fore- 
heads, that the blood followed them.” I have often 
heard the Duke relate how he and his brother George, 
when young men, were robbed by footpads on Hay 
They had dined that day at Devonshire House, 
and then gone home to lay aside their court-dresses, 


scription near Berkeley-square. They were returning 
| from it in a hackney-coach, late at night, when some | 
footpads stopped them on Hay Hill, and carried off 
their purses, watches, &c. In his earlier days the 
Duke of York was most exact in paying all his debts 
of honour. One night at Brookes’s, while he was 
playing cards, he said to Lord Thanet, who was about 
to go home to bed, “ Lord Thanet, is our betting still | 
to continue?” “ Yes, Sir, certainly,” was the reply ; | 
and next morning Lord Thanet found 1500/. left for | 
him at Brookes’s by the Duke. But gradually he | 
became less particular in such matters; and at last 
he would quietly pocket the winnings of the night 
from Lord Robert Spencer, though he owed Lord 
Robert about 5000/. 


THE AUTHOR OF DR. SYNTAX. 
Combe was staying at the house of Uvedale Price ; 


| and the honourable Mr. St. John (author of * Mary | 


Queen of Scots”—a very dull tragedy, in which 
Mrs. Siddons continued to act the heroine occa- 


The latter, one morning, 
missed some bank-notes. Price, strongly suspecting 
who had taken them, mentioned the circumstance to 
Combe, and added, ‘ Perhaps it would be as well if | 
you cut short your visit here.”—“ Oh, certainly,” re- 
plied Combe with the greatest coolness; and allow | 
me just to ask, whether henceforth we are to be} 
friends or acquaintances ? "—- Acquaintances, if you 
please,” said Price.—Long after this had happened, 


| into his hands. 


I was passing through Leicester-square with Price, 
when we met Combe: we both spoke to him; but 
from that hour he always avoided me. Combe 
assured me that it was with him, not with Sterne, 
that “ Eliza” was in love; that he used to meet her 
often beside a windmill near Brighton; that he was 
once surprised in her bed-chamber, and fled through 
the window, leaving one of his shoes behind him; 
that, some days after, he encountered her as she 
was walking with a party on what is now the Steyne 
| (at Brighton), and that as she passed him she dis- 
| played from her muff the toe of his shoe! 


LONDON A CENTURY AGO. 

Before his going abroad, Garrick’s attraction had 
much decreased ; Sir William Weller Pepys said 
that the pit was often almost empty. But, on his 
return to England, people were mad about seeing 
him ; and Sir George Beaumont and several others 
used frequently to get admission into the pit, before 
the doors were open to the public, by means of 
bribing the attendants, who bade them “ be sure, as 
soon as the crowd rushed in, to pretend to be in a 
great heat, and to wipe their faces, as if they had just 
been struggling for entrance.” 

At the sale of Dr. Johnson’s books, I met General 
Oglethorpe, then very, very old, the flesh of his face 
looking like parchment. He amused us youngsters 
by talking of the alterations that had been made in 
London, and of the great additions it had received 
within his recollection. He said that he had shot 
snipes in Conduit-street! By-the-by, General Fitz- 
patrick remembered the time when St. James’s-street 
used to be crowded with the carriages of the ladies 
and gentlemen who were walking in the Mall,—the 
ladies with their heads in full dress, and the gentle- 
men carrying their hats under their arms. The pro- 
prietors of Ranelagh and Vauxhall used to send de- 
coy-ducks among them, that is, persons attired in the 
| height of fashion, who every now and then would ex- 
| claim in a very audible tone, “‘ What charming 
| weather for Ranelagh” or ‘“ for Vauxhall! 
| recollect when it was still the fashion for gentle- 
| men to wear swords. _ I have seen Haydn play at a 
| concert in a tie-wig, with a sword at his side. 
| I have gone to Ranelagh in a coach with a lady 
| who was obliged to sit upon a stool placed in the 
| 
| 
| 
| 








bottom of the coach, the height of her head-dress not 
allowing her to occupy the regular seat. 


THE PRICE OF PATRONAGE. 

titled ladies become authoresses or com- 

posers, their friends suffer for it. Lady —— asked 

me to buy her book; and I replied that I would do 

I went to a concert at 

Lady ’3, during which several pieces composed 

by her daughter were performed; and early next 

morning, a music-seller arrived at my house, bringing 

with him the daughter’s compositions (and a bill 
| receipted), price sixteen shillings. 


When 


so when [ was rich enough. 





REMINISCENCES OF SHERIDAN. 

I was present on the second day of Hastings’s 
trial in Westminster Hall; when Sheridan was 
listened to with such attention that you might have 
heard a pin drop.—During one of those days Sheridan, 
having observed Gibbon among the audience, took 
occasion to mention “the luminous author of ‘ The 


The Duke of York told me that Dr. Cyril Jackson | Decline and Fall.’” After he had finished, one of his 


friends reproached him with flattering Gibbon. ‘ Why, 
what did I say of him?” asked Sheridan.—“ You 
called him the luminous author,” &c.—“ Luminous, 
oh, I meant—voluminous.” 

I have seen Sheridan in company with the famous 
Pamela, Madame de Genlis’s adopted daughter, who 
was married at Tournay, in 1792, to Lord Edward 
Titzgerald. She was lovely—quite radiant with 
beauty ; and Sheridan either was, or pretended to be, 
violently in love with her. On one occasion I re- 
member that he kept labouring the whole evening at 
a copy of verses in French, which he intended to pre- 
sent to her, every now and then writing down a word 
or two on a slip of paper with a pencil. The best of 
it was, that he understood French very imperfectly. 

Sheridan was in the habit of putting by, not only 
all papers written by himself, but all others that came 
Ogle told me that, after his death, he 
found in his desk sundry unopened letters written by 


| his (Ogle’s) mother, who had sent them to Sheridan 


to be franked. 

Sheridan, Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott, and Moore 
were one day dining with me, and Sheridan was 
talking in his very best style, when, to my 
great vexation, Moore (who has that sort of 
restlessness which never allows him to be happy 
where he is) suddenly interrupted Sheridan by 
exclaiming, “ Isn’t it time to go to Lydia Whites.’” 

Sheridan had very fine eyes, and he was not a little 
vain of them. He said to me on his death-bed, ‘ Tell 


| Lady Besborough that my eyes will look up to the 
| coffin-lid as brightly as ever.” 


DR. PARR. 

Dr. Parr had a great deal of sensibility. When I 
read to him, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the account of 
O'Coigly’s death, the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

After their quarrel (about Gerald), Parr often 
spoke with much bitterness of Mackintosh: among 
other severe things, he said that ‘‘ Mackintosh came 
up from Scotland with a metaphysical head, a cold 
heart, and open hands.” At last they were recon- 
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ciled, having met, fur that purpose, in my house; but 
their old familiarity was never fully re-established. 


Parr was frequently very tiresome in conversation, | 


talking like a schoolmaster. He had a horror of the 


east wind ; and Tom Sheridan once kept him prisoner | 


in the house for a fortnight by fixing the weathercock 
in that direction. 
DUNNING. 

Dunning was remarkably ugly. One night, while 
he was playing whist, at Nando’s, with Horne Tooke 
and two others, Lord Thurlow called at the door, and 
desired the waiter to give a note to Dunning (with 
whom, though their politics were so different, he was 
very intimate). The waiter did not know Dunning 
by sight. ‘‘Take the note upstairs,” said Thurlow, 
“and deliver it to the ugliest man at the card- table 
—to him who most resembles the knave of spades,” 
The note immediately reached its destination.—Horne 
Tooke used often to tell this anecdote. 


SIR J. REYNOLDS’s “ PUCK.” 


The morning of the day on which Sir Joshua’s 
“Puck” was to be sold, Lord Farnborough and 
Dance the painter breakfasted with me; and we went 
to the sale together. When “ Puck” was put up, it 
excited such admiration, that there was a general 
clapping of hands; yet it was knocked down to me 
at a comparatively trifling price. 1 walked home 
from the sale, a man carrying ‘ Puck” before me; 
and so well was the picture known, that more than 
one person, as they passed us in the street, called out, 
“ There it is! 

PALEY. 

He permitted—nay, wished—his daughters to go 
to evening parties; but insisted that one of them 
should always remain at home, to give her assistance, 
if needed, by rubbing him, &c., in case of an attack 
of the rheumatic pains to which he was subject. 
“ This,” he said, “ taught them natural affection.” 


THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. 

I knew Jane Duchess of Gordon intimately, and 
many pleasant hours have I passed in her society. 
She used to say, ‘‘ I have been acquainted with David 
Hume and William Pitt, and therefore 1 am not 
afraid to converse with any body.” 

The Duchess told the following anecdote to Lord 
Stowell, who told it to Lord Dunmore, who told it to 
me. “The son of Lord Cornwallis [Lord a fell 
in love with my daughter Louisa; and she liked 
him much. ‘They were to be married; but the in- 
tended match was broken off by Lord C., whose only 
objection to it sprung from his belief that there was 
madness in my husband’s family. Upon this I con- 
trived to have a éte-d-téte with Lord C., and said to 
him, ‘T know your reason for disapproving of your 
son’s marriage with my daughter: now, I will tell 
you one thing plainly—there is not a drop of the 
Gordon blood in Louisa’s body.’ With this state- 
ment Lord C. was quite satisfied, and the marriage 
took place.” The Duchess prided herself greatly on 
the success of this manceuvre, though it had forced 
her to slander her own character so cruelly and so 
unjustly! In fact, manceuvring was her delight. 


MURAT. 

By the by, Murat and his Queen were extremely 

civil to me. The Queen once talked to me about 

“The Pleasures of Memory.” I often met Murat 

when he was on horseback, “and he would invariably 

call out to me, rising in his stirrups, “ Hé bien, 
Monsieur, étes-vous inspiré aujourdhui ?” 


JOHN HUNTER. 

John Hunter believed that when there was only 
one daughter and several sons in a family, the 
daughter was always of a masculine disposition ; and 
that when a family consisted of several daughters and 
only one son, the son was always effeminate. Payne 
Knight used to say that Homer seems to have enter- 
tained the same idea ; for in the “Iliad ” we find that 
Dolon, who proves to be such a coward, was an only 
son, and had several sisters :— 

* There was one Dolon in the camp of Troy. 
Son of Eumedes, herald of the gous, 
Who with five daughters had no son beside.” 
DUELLING. 

Humphrey Howarth, the surgeon, was called out, 
and made his appearance in the field stark naked, to 
the astonishment of the challenger, who asked him 
what he meant. “I know,” said H., “that if any 
part of the clothing is carried into the body by a gun- 
shot wound, festering ensues; and therefore I have 
met you thus.” His antagonist declared that fighting 
with a man in puris naturalibus would be quite 
ridiculous, and accordingly they parted without 
further discussion. 





Lord Alvanley, on returning home after his duel | 


with young O'Connel, gave a guinea to the hackney- 


coach ho had driven hi 1 ht him | **? a : : 
a Sa ee ee ee ee | miss the name of Watts, the greatest linguist of | 


back. The man, surprised at the largeness of the 
sum, said, “My Lord, I only took you to 
Alvanley interrupted him, “My friend, the guinea i is 
Sor bringing me back, not for taking me out. 


LORD GUILFORD. 
Lord Seaforth, who was born deaf and dumb, was 
to dine one day with Lord Melville. Just before the 
time of the company’s arrival, Lady Melville sent 
into the drawing-room a lady of her acquaintance 
who could talk with her fingers to dumb people, that 








she might receive Lord Seaforth. Presently Lord 
Guilford entered the room; and the lady, taking him 
for Lord Seaforth, began to ply her fingers very 
nimbly. Lord Guilford did the same; and they had | 
been carrying on a conversation in this manner for 
about ten minutes when Lady Melville joined them. | 
Her female friend immediately said, ‘“ Well, I have 
been talking away to this dumb man.”—‘ Dumb!” 
cried Lord Guilford; “bless me, I thought you were 
dumb.” I told this story (which is perfectly true) to 
Mathews, and he said that he could make excellent 
use of it at one of his evening-entertainments: but I 
know not if ever he did. 


Men of the Time: Biographical Sketches of 
Eminent Living Characters; and also Biogra- 
phical Sketches of Celebrated Women of the 
Time. London: Bogue. 1856. | 

Tue new edition of this useful work of reference 

presents many marked improvements upon its 

predecessor. Many errors are corrected, many 
new names added, and the collection of cele- 
brated women appended to the volume is quite a | 
new feature in the scheme. Of course, it is not 
to be expected that a biographical work confined | 
to living subjects can attain perfection without | 
great labour, and until after several editions have | 
appeared. The information required is neither 
so easily attained, nor can it be so accurately 
tested, as when the subjects of it are removed 
beyond the petty vanities of the world and have | 
become indifferent to men’s praise or blame. | 

Bearing this in mind, it is astonishing how | 

minute and (generally speaking) how accurate | 

are the details given in the work before us; 

though it would be easy for the captious to point | 
out an inaccuracy here and a slight distortion of 
the fact there, we believe that there are few 
biographical works of reference which are so well 
calculated to bear the test of a rigorous and 
searching examination. In many instances, too, 
the editor deserves great credit, not only for what 
he has written, but for what he has omitted—a 
species of discretion which requires the exercise 
of great tact and firmness. 

In the course of the introduction, corrections | 
and additions are inserted, in a spirit which 
proves that the projectors are not yet by any 
means satisfied with the completeness of tlie | 
work. 

The scope and object of this work is so clearly 
explained in the preface that we cannot do better 
than quote the passage which refers to them:— 

It is intended to fill a place hitherto unoccupied by 
any of the multifarious books of reference which the 
industry and enterprise of the age have provided for 
almost every class of the community. We have 
numerous records of the aristocracy of birth, and 
even of wealth; we have Peerages, and histories of 
the Landed and Commercial Gentry of the United 
Kingdom ; we have Red Books, Court and Imperial } 
Calendars, Parliamentary Guides, and Post-office 
Directories, which leave no official dignity, no civil 
service, unchronicled ; we have lists also of Military ; 
and Naval Officers, and of the Clergy, which set forth 
with laudable exactness the heroic deeds, rank, or 
emoluments of the members of these most important 
professions. Lawyers and politicians have also their 
respective muster-rolls; but the aristocracy of genius 
has been left, hitherto, without any special records of 
its deserts. 

This, then, is the purpose of the Jen of | 
the Time; and, so far as it for the present goes, | 
it is well carried out. The names of most of the | 
celebrated authors, architects, artists, composers, 
capitalists, dramatists, divines, discoverers, 
engineers, journalists, men of science, ministers, 
monarchs, novelists, painters, philanthropists, 
poets, politicians, savans, sculptors, statesmen, 
travellers, voyagers, and warriors of the day are 
here to be found, with the leading circumstances 
of their lives recorded. The names of nearly 
seven hundred men and of seventy-four women | 
are given. 

Although the present edition contains many 
additional names, the list must be considerably 
extended before it can be considered satisfactory. 
Journalists will observe with surprise that such | 


| 


} 


names as Baines, Oxenford, and Whitty, are | 
omitted, where Grant, and even more ob- 
secure names, are inserted. Philologists will | 


the day, the English Mezzofanti; and, upon 
coming to the name of Horne, will discover with | 
surprise that it is “Orion” Horne who is promoted | 
to the place of honour, and not the Rev. Hartwell 
Horne, one of the most learned men of the day. | 
Why should Mr. Charles Kean beinserted, and such 
names as Charles Mathews, Phelps, Wigan, &e. | 
omitted? Why should Adams and Le Verrier ap- | 
pear in the foreground, when Stokes (perhaps the 


! es . ‘ 
greatest mathematician of the day) 


| popular preacher; 


The Benefit of Christ's Death: 


| in the Black List of the Inquisition. 


is excheted: 
The Bishop of Durham may be a celebrity in his 


| way; but we should have thought that Joseph Dur- 


ham, one of the greatest of our sculptors, was also 
worthy of a place. The lustre of Alfred Tenny- 
son should not have been entirely suffered to hide 
the name of his brother Frederick. The Rey 
Francis Close may justly claim a place, as a 
but that is no reason why 
suc eminent writers as Manning, Newman, and 
Christopher Wordsworth should be excluded. 

In this manner we could supply a list of many 
omissions equally extraordinary — omissions 
which, however, we have no doubt will be reme- 
died in subsequent and enlarged editions of t] 
work. 





RELIGION. 

probably written by 
Aox1o PALearto: reprinted in Sac-simile from 
the Italian Edition of 1543; together with a 
French Translation printed in 1551; from Copies 
in the Library of St. John’s College, Cambridge : 
to which is added an English Version made in 
1548 by Epwarp Courtenay, Earl of Devon- 
shire, now first edited from a MS. preserved in 
the Library of the University of Cambridge. With 
an Introduction by CuurcHiL, BaBIneTon, 


B.D., F.L.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. London: Bell and Daldy. Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 1855. 


As it would be impossible for us to give a clearer 
or more succinct account of the bibliographical 
rarity reproduced in this volume than that with 
which Mr. Babington opens his introductory 
chapter, we cannot do better than extract it. 

A little before the middle of the sixteenth century 
there appeared in Italy a small treatise, entitled “The 
Benefit of Christ Crucified.” It came forth without a 
name; its author was unknown; it was read with 
eagerness over a great part of Europe, both in the 


| original Tuscan, and in numerous translations; it 


was many times reprinted in various forms, both in 
Italy and elsewhere; several thousand copies were 


| 
| for some years sold annually in Venice alone; and it 


was admired, not only by the partisans of the Refor- 
mation, but by several Cardinals of the Roman 
Church. But the dolce libriccino was soon doomed to 
destruction. The powers of the Inquisition were 
armed against it, and most effectually were the func- 
tions of the Holy Office discharged. The original 
and all its versions were alike proscribed ; whole piles 
of confiscated copies were burnt publicly in Rome; 
and it was until lately commonly believed that not a 
single survivor was left, either of the Italian or of 
any of its translations, to bewail the loss of its com- 
panions. Of the tens of thousands of copies printed 

in Italy but one single copy is certainly known to re- 
main; another was in existence about a hundred 

years ago, and perhaps exists still: no others are 
supposed to have escaped, or to have been seen during 


| the last two centuries. 


So thoroughly was the work of destruction 
effected by the so-called Holy Office, that until 
very lately the work has been announced by the 
learned to have become entirely extinct. Ranke 
spoke of it as “no longer to be found,” and Mr. 
Macaulay boldly asserted it to be “ as hopelessly 
lost as the second decade of Livy.” 

Mr. Babington informs us that about the 
middle of the eighteenth century Schelhorn, the 
learned librarian of Memmingen, made an at- 
tempt to discover the work, but was unable to 
meet either with the original, or with any of the 
versions. Very shortly afterwards, however, 
Riederer discovered a copy of the original, from 
which he published extracts ; but what has since 
become of this copy is not now known. Of this 
fact Mr. Macaulay appears to have been ignorant, 
for when he reviewed Ranke’s “ History of the 
Popes” he hazarded the statement quoted above. 
It now appears that two copies of the original 
edition are known to be in existence; one of 
which was in the possession of Kopitar, the late 
Imperial Librarian of Vienna, and is now pre- 
served in the University of Laibach ; and the 
other is now in the library 0 of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to which it was presented by Dr. 
Ferrari, of Naples, more than a century ago. The 
facsimile, now edited by Mr. Bz abington, is taken 
from the latter, and this most interesting tract, 
which was once supposed to compromise the 
very existence of the Church of Rome, is now 
within the reach of every scholar. 

The researches of Mr. Babington disclose that 
four editions were published in Italian, between 
the years 1542 and 1565. In 1670 it first appeared 
The St. 
John’s copy (now reprinted) is of the earliest 
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edition. The tract having been translated into | 
French, two editions were published at Lyons in 

1545 and 1552. An English translation was 

made, in 1573, from the French copy (probably 

from the difficulty of procuring one in Italian), 

and four editions were published, all of which are 

extremely scarce. In addition to these, there is 

a beautiful copy of a translation in manuscript, 

by the gifted and unhappy Edward Courtenay, 

Earl. of Devonshire, whose youthful years, spent 

in the:solitude of the Tower, gave him so many 

opportunities for studies and reflections beyond 

his age. This interesting manuscript was pre- 

sented, about fifteen years ago, to the Library of 
the University of Cambridge, by the Rev. R. W. 

Johnson, of Packwood, Henley-in-Arden. Its | 
early history is unknown, further than that it | 
was made for Anne, the wife of the Lord Protector 

Somerset. It appears also to have afterwards be- | 
longed to Edward VL., for the autograph of that | 
monarch is upon the vellum. Finally, it appears 

that two Croatic editions have appeared (one of | 
which was printed in the Glagolitic, and the 
other in the Roman character), and there was 
also a Spanish version ; but these have escaped | 
no:better than the others the destructive fury of | 
the Inquisition. 

As the tract was published anonymously, there 
is naturally much uncertainty respecting its 
authorship. The balance of opinion indicates | 
Antonio della Paglia, commonly called Aonio | 
Paleario, and Mr. Babington leans to the same | 
conclusion. It appears.certain that when Pale- 
ario was cited to defend his orthodoxy before the | 
Senators of Sienna, in 1542, the very year in 
which the tract appeared, he made use of the | 
exact line of argument followed by the tract, and | 
mentioned a work of his own writing which fol- 
lowed out the same line. In 1549, when the 
truly infamous Giovanni della Casa, Papal | 
Legate at Venice, published his catalogue of | 
heretical works, he spoke of the tract as an | 
anonymous work —/ibretto cosi intitolato ; but there | 
is sufficient reason to account for the mystery | 
attached ‘to the authorship to prevent us from 
feeling any surprise at this. No contemporary 
writer appears to have known the name of the 
author, and the English translator, about thirty 
years afterwards, expressly stated that his name | 
was unknown. Added to this, all the Prohi- 
bitory Indices mention the book as anonymous. 
Mr. Babington declares that— 


Since the internal evidence points very strongly to 
Paleario, and the best external evidence is also quite 
agreeable to the supposition that he was at least one 
of its joint authors, we may, on the whole, as it 
appears to me, ascribe the 7rattato to him with tole- 
rable confidence, at the same time not excluding the 
supposition that other persons may have been con- 
cerned in its composition. 





With this not very satisfactory conclusion we 
must be satisfied, for there do not appear to be | 
any materials for arriving at.any other. | 


Before entering into a description of the exact | 
nature of the tract, it may not be out of place to | 
extract from Mr. Babington an account of what | 
is known of the supposed author. 


Antonio dalla Paglia was born in or about the year | 
1500, at Veroli, in the Campagna di Roma, and after | 
studying under eminent masters with great success, | 
passed several years in Rome. He then removed (in 
or about 1534) to Sienna, where he was made public 
teacher of Greek and Latin, and lecturer on philosophy 
and belles lettres. His letters (of which he published 
four books, and to-which accessions have been since 
made) show that he was on terms of intimacy with 
many of the most distinguished men of his day. 
Among his correspondents were Cardinal Bembo, 
Pietro Vittorio, Cardinal Sadoleti, Cardinal Maffei, 
and the Latin Pindar, Benedetto Lampridio. He was 
also the friend of M. A. Flaminio, to whom he was 
peculiarly attached, of Bernardino Ochino, and of 
Gardinal Pole. His poem on the “ Immortality of the 
Soul,” in which he:imitates the style of Lucretius, is 
termed by G. J. Vossius a divine and immortal com- 
position ; and his rhetorical exercise “ In L. Muranam,” 
which affeets to be delivered in opposition to Cicero, 
as well as other orations, which were written in sober 
seriousness, and his Epistles, “ adeo feliciterexprimunt 
Ciceronem tum qua dictionem, tum qua numeros,” 
that Morhoff doubts if any one is his superior in 
Latinity. Being driven from Sienna in consequence 
of ‘his freely expressed attachment to the reformed 
doctrines, he -was invited to Lucea by the Senate, 
where he was elected to the office of Public Orator, a 
post of greater honour than emolument. This seems 
to have been in 1546. After remaining at Lucca 
about ten years, he accepted a more lucrative 
appointment at Milan, and became professor of elocu- 
tion. Being persecuted in this city, he meditated 
flight to another, and was on the point of removing, 





| the unpopularity of the tract among the sup- 


| states that 


| with Augustine and Ambrose among the Latins, and 


| seem to gainsay this holy doctrine of St. Paul, and 


| authorities are declared wondrous well by some others 


in 1566, to Bologna. But when Pius V. ascended the | 
Papal chair, Paleario and many others became the 
victims of his intolerance. He was removed to Rome | 
under the custody of Frate Angelo di Cremona, the | 
inquisitor; and, after an imprisonment of more than 
three years, was suspended on a gibbet, on the third of | 
July 1570, and afterwards committed to the flames. | 
“When we take into account,” says McCrie, “ his | 
talents, his zeal, the utility of his writings, and the | 
sufferings he endured, Paleario ‘must be viewed as 
one of the greatest ornaments of the reformed cause in 
Italy.” 

Let us now turn to the tract itself, to explain 


porters of the Church of Rome. Mr, Babington 


Its author endeavours to answer the most importane 
of all questions: How is a man accounted just befort 
God? Is it for the merit of a righteousness inherent 
to him, or of a righteousness imputed to him? Is it 
by works or by faith? In common with the Re- 
formers generally, in common with St. Bernard, the 
great doctor of the Medieval Church, in common 


with Origen and Basil among the Greek fathers, he 
adopts the latter view. 


Here is the secret—Justification by Faith; :a 
doctrine always unpalatable to those who place 
their sole dependence upon what they are pleased 
to consider their good works. In the third chap- 
ter, entitled “ That the Forgiveness of our Sins, 
our Justification, and all our Salvation, dependeth 
on Christ,” the following passage occurs :— 


Truth it is that there are found some authorities of 
the Holy Scriptures which, being evil-understanded, 


that they should attribute the justification and for- 
giveness of sins to works and charity; but those 


who have evidently proved that they that understand 
them in that sense understand them not. Let us 
then (most dearly beloved brethren) follow not the 
foolish opinion of the bewitched Galatians, but the 
verity that St. Paul teacheth, and let us give all the 
praise of our justification to the mercy of God, and 
the merits of his Son, who with his blood hath de- 
livered us from the dominion and danger of the law, 
from the tyranny of sin, and from death, and hath 
conducted us into the kingdom of God, by giving us 
eternal felicity. 


In the fourth chapter occurs a definition of 
faith: 

This faith econsisteth in giving eredence to the 
Gospel (that is to say), to the happy news that is 
published on God's behalf throughout all the world, 
which is, that God hath used the rigour of his 
righteousness against Christ, chastening in him all 
our sins. 


But faith itself is not complete without good 
works; for good works are indispensable to prove 
the existence of faith: 


This true faith is not so soon given to man by God, 
but that he is forthwith stirred with a most strong 
zeal and desire to do good works, and to bring forth 
most pleasant fruits to the Lord and to hisneighbours, 
as a very good tree; even as it is impossible but that 
a faggot of fire, being kindled, must give forth light. 
This is the faith without which it is impossible that 
any man can please God. 


We have been able to give but a very brief 
abstract of this celebrated tract. Those who 
desire a more minute acquaintance with it have 
now ample opportunity for obtaining it—an ad- 
vantage entirely due to the scholarly labours of 
Mr. Babington. Regarded as an. acquisition to doc- 
trinal literature the work is invaluable as a clear 
expression of those opinions which shook the fabric 
of the Papacy to its centre, and shed over the 
Christian world the benignant light of the Refor- 
mation. Men have suffered martyrdom for this 
little tract, and the zeal with which the officers of 
the Inquisition worked -at its suppression proves 
how deeply its influence was felt. 

As a bibliographical curiosity the work has 
also great merits; for Mr. Babington has not , 
only given a fac-simile of the entire of the original 
edition in Italian, but alsoa reprint of the French ( 
translation. The version by the Earl of Devon- 
shire is now printed for the first time. A fac- 
simile of the MS., effected by wood engraving, 
is given in the frontispiece, and fac-similes of the 
title-pages of all the editions yet discovered are 
also given. That of the Croatic version, in the 
Glagolitic character, is from a tracing supplied 
by Dr. Kasteliz. As a specimen of 't phy 
the work does the highest credit to the University 
press, and we have no doubt that it-will be eagerly 
sought for by the divine, the scholar, and the 
bibliophilist. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Clerical Economics; or, Directions, social, rural, 
and houschold, showing how ministers and others of 
limited incomes may raise the whole platform of thew 
order. By Joun Arron, DD. Second edition. 
(Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. )—This is a work 
better suited for society as regulated at the other side 
of the Tweed than for us Southrons. Still it contains 
many hints and suggestions useful to English elergy- 
men as well as Scotch ministers. The author is.evi- 
dently a practical man. Since the appearance of the 
first edition he informs us that “he has received letters 
from numerous ministers of the highest standing in 
the different denominations, expressive of their warm 
approval of its usefulness.” 

Readings for a Bible Class.on the Morning Prayer 
(London: Bell and Daldy)—is a work calculated .to 
be of extensive utility, by its explaining in an easy 
and simple manner the nature and origin uf set forms 
of prayer in general, and of our English Liturgical 
service in particular. It is just the book to put into 
the hands of persons likely to be asked why they go 
to Church instead of Meeting-house. 

The Library of Biblical Literature. Vol. II. 
(London: Freeman)—contains eight highly interest- 
ing articles‘on geographical, historical, archeological, 
and other subjects connected with the Holy Scriptures. 

The new number of The Journal of Saered Litera- 
ture and Biblical Record, edited by the Rev, H. 
Burcess, LL.D. (London: Heylin)—contains 
several articles of interest, as, “‘ a Ecclesiastical 
Writers,” ‘Ewald’s History of Christ,” “Three 
Months in the Holy Land,” ‘‘ Japanese Translations 
of the New Testament,” besides the usual cor- 
respondence. 

The Church of England me Review, January 
1856 (London: Partridge and Co.)—contains an 
excellent article headed ‘Crimes of the Papacy,” 
being a review of Dean Milman’s ‘“ Latin Christi- 
anity ;” also an artiele on ‘“ The Nineveh Inscrip- 
tions,” and one on Dr. Donaldson's ‘‘ Book of Jashar,” 
which will be found worthy of perusal; besides other 
matter. 

The Footprints of Jesus: a series of tracts on some of 
the more prominent incidents in the Redeemer’s life. By 
the Rev. Gkorecr ALBERT Rocers, M.A. (London: 
Wertheim and Macintosh)—appears to be a publi- 
cation deserving of encouragement. Two numbers 
only have yet ap d—‘ Jesus in Bethlehem,” and 
“Jesus in Egypt.” These tracts are issued. every 
month at thesmall charge of three-halfpence. 

The Book and its. Missions, past and present. Edited 
by L. N. R., author of “The Book and its on 
(London : ter. }—This is a specimen number of a 
new soniadieal intended to chronicle the proceedings 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. It is not 
issued by the society itself, but may be presumed to 
have its sanction, since it-is edited by the author of 
“The Book and its Story,” published in the Jubilee 
year 1854. It is intended to be published. monthly, 
price twopence, each number containing twenty-four 


ages. 

¥ The Churchman’s Year-Book for 1856 (London : 
G. Cox) maintains its reputation as a valuable 
“record of facts and proceedings in connection with 
the Church of England.” 





MEDICINE. 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR AND OUR 
SAVANS. 
On the 14th of November last there appeared in 
the official part of the Moniteur what follows:— 

Naporson, par la grace de Dieu et de la yolonté 
nationale Empereur des. Frangais, &c. 

Sur le rapport de notre:bien aimé cousin le Prince 
Napoleon, 

Avons décreté et décré tous ce qui.suit. 

Art. 1. Sont promus ou nommeés dans l’ordre im- 
périal de la Légion d’Honneur, &c. 

Au grade de Commandeur : 

M. Faraday, Londres, ancien ouvrier relieur. Ser- 
vices eminens rendus & la science. 

Au grade-de Chevalier: 

Dr. Neil Arnott, Médécin de la Reine, &c. 

Besides nineteen other Englishmen of rank and 
eminence in the arts and sciences ; and, by a 
later imperial, decree 

Dr. Royle, of E.1.C. Service, 

Richard Owen, of the College of a, 

P. Graham, Professor of Chemistry, Master:of the 
Mint, 
with five other Englishmen, were appointed to 
the several ranks of Commander, Officer, and 
Chevaliers of the same order. 

In the London Gazette, under the date of 
“Foreign Office, May 10th, 1855,”.the following 
notification was‘made public. 

The Queen has been pleased -to direct that the fol- 
lowing ulations respecting foreign orders ‘and 
medals shall be substituted for those now in. force : 

“1, No subject of her Majesty shall accept a 
foreign order from the sovereign of any foreign country, 
or. wear the insignia thereof, without ‘having pre- 
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yiously obtained her Majesty’s permission to that 
effect, signified by a warrant under her royal sign 
manual.” 

The clashing nature of these two imperial and 
royal decrees of necessity deprives the eminent 
English individuals whom the French Emperor 
intended to honour of the benefit of that inten- 
tion; for although in France they are and will 


henceforth be bond fide Commanders, Officers, | 


and Chevaliers of the Legion of Honour, in this 
country they are not, nor will be acknowledged as 
such, until the condition contained in the -first 
regulation just quoted shall have been complied 
with. 

But the chance of obtaining such royal per- 


mission is at once cut from under their feet by | 


the import of the next, or second regulation: 


2. Such permission shall not be granted to any sub- 
ject of her Majesty unless the foreign order shall have 
been conferred in consequence of active and distin- 
guished service before the enemy, either at sea or in 
the field, or unless he shall have been actually and 


entirely employed beyond her Majesty’s dominions | 


in the service of the foreign sovereign by whom the 
order is conferred. 


It is evident that by this regulation only two 
classes of English subjects can claim and obtain 
the royal sign manual to enable them to accept 
and wear the insignia of foreign orders: 

1. Army and navy officers. 

2. Civilians or military persons who have 
actually and entirely been employed beyond her 


Majesty’s dominions in the service of the foreign | 


sovereign by whom the order is granted. 


Now, in neither of these two categories the | 


British subjects are comprised whom Louis 
Napoleon has singled out for admission into the 
Legion of Honour. They cannot, therefore, if so 
minded, apply for the Queen’s assent to their 
acceptance of that order and its insignia. It 


follows: hence that, upon reception of the impe- | 


rial rescript announcing their elevation to their 
respective ranks into that order, our countrymen 
must decline the proffered honour. 

The Queen’s regulations are absolute, stringent, 
and without any possible evasive qualification in 
the cases under consideration. Then we ask, is this 
a desirable state of things between the two chief 
Sovereigns of the Western Alliance, who have so 
recently exchanged tokens of cordiality and friend- 
ship? It cannot be flattering to the French mo- 
narch to be informed by Count Walewski tht 


the diplomas and crosses forwarded from the | 


Chancellerie of the Legion of Honour to my Lords 
Rosse and Elcho, to Professors Faraday, Owen, 
Graham, and Cockerell, to Dr. Neil Arnott, Dr. 
Royle, and many other English subjects, have 
just been sent back, because their Sovereign has 
been pledged by her Ministers not to grant per- 
mission to such as they to accept those diplomas 
and crosses. ‘The existing regulation leaving no 
room for exceptions, the refusal must be absolute. 

Furthermore, by a third regulation of the 


Foreign Office, it is enjoined that “the intention | 
of a foreign sovereign to confer upon a British sub- | 


ject the insignia of an order must be notified to 
her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs.” Necessarily, therefore, the 
regulations themselves, and the third especially, 
will have been communicated officially to the 
French Government for their guide. Is it not 
singular that the nominations of his Imperial 
Majesty should have been made notwithstand- 
ing? We should rather conclude that no such 
communication had been made by my Lord Cla- 


rendon, and that therefore the rejection of the | 
proffered honours will take the imperial bestower | 


of them by surprise. 
That illustrious personage has himself, within 
the last fifteen months, forbidden French sub- 


jects to accept and wear foreign orders without | 
a But he has not | 
fettered himself by any exclusive conditions on | 


his “permission préalable.” 


which that permission would be granted. He 
has not limited the number of those who might 
apply for that permission to one or two classes of 
persons only; and still less has he excluded from 
that number individuals who, without being 
heroes by sea or by land, or being actually en- 
gaged. in the service of the sovereign granting 
the, distinction, may have conferred benefit on 
society at large by their scientific investigations 
and discoveries, their literary attainments, or 
their individual labours. 
quently noticed in the French official journal the 


imperial permission to accept and wear foreign ' 


orders, granted by potentates of every degree, 
signified to French subjects who are neither 
soldiers nor sailors, nor have been servants of 


Hence we have fre- | 





| such sovereigns, yet who had fully deserved both 
| the honours and the permission to accept them. 

| Had the Foreign Office regulations reserved to 
| the Queen, as the fountain of honour, the right to 
| determine to whom of her subjects, under similar 
circumstances, she would grant permission to 
accept foreign orders, after a proper considera- 


tion of the grounds on which it was asked in | 


each individual case, but preventing no one sub- 
ject to apply for that permission, the present 
awkward difficulty would not have arisen. 


rightful claim of all the individuals mentioned in 
the imperial decrees to obtain her royal permis- 
| mission to accept from the French Emperor a 
well-merited distinction. She would, in fact, 
have rejoiced that, as she herself possesses no 


subjects who have earned European fame other- 
| wise than by military exploits,—other sovereigns 
should signalise and decorate them. 

How my Lord’ Clarendon intends to extricate 


himself from his present false position we pro- | 


| fess not to know. While the ink of his own 
recent regulations is scarcely dry, he can hardly 
venture to advise his Sovereign to make an ex- 
ception from them of so wide a character as to 
embrace not one only, but twenty-eight indivi- 
duals ; for in that case many persons who, having 
been precisely in the same predicament, did from 
| time to time apply for permission to accept and 
wear foreign insignia, bestowed not less de- 
servedly, and have been refused, would have just 
reason to protest against the injustice done to 
them. The only mode by which his Lordship 
could emerge from his difficulties would be, to 
modify, by a fresh Order in Council, the regula- 
tions of the 10th of May in such a manner that 
not only the individual cases alluded to in the 
present article may be legitimately considered 
| and favoured by the Crown; but that, for the 
future, all claimants of the Queen’s permission 
under analogous circumstances may obtain the 
same, not as a matter of course, but on sufficient 
grounds being shown, both by the claimant, and 
by the diplomatic representative at the British 
Court, of the sovereign bestowing the foreign 
order of knighthood. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 





Diary of Travels in Three Quarters of the Globe. 
By an Australian Settler. 2 vols. London: 
Saunders and Ottley. 

The Danes and the Swedes e be ing an Account of a 
Visit to Denmark, including Schleswig Holstein 
and the Danish Islands, &c. By Cares 
Henry Scorr, Author of “The Baltic, the 
Black Sea, and the Crimea.” London : Long- 

|} man and Co. 

Sevastopol ; Our Tent in the Crimea and Wanderings 
in Sevastopol. By Two Brothers. London. 
The Englishwoman in America. London: Murray. 
AustraLta, Ceylon, to Aden, and by the over- 
land route, touching at Balaklava by the way, 
looking in upon the camp, and getting a peep at 
the Cossacks, and thence round the Mediterranean 
and through Italy and Switzerland to England; 
such was the route of “the Australian settler,” 
whose diary occupies two volumes. There is no 
novelty in them; all that he describes has been 
described before ; but he sees some things under 
a new aspect, and he met with some personal 
adventures worth the telling. He should have 
compressed his story into one volume, and it 
would have been more likely to tempt readers. 
He writes in a lively unaffected strain, and pos- 
sesses much descriptive power, as a few passages 

will prove :— 


AN ARMLESS HERO. 

Among the disabled soldiers on board is an artil- 
leryman, who at Inkermann lost both his arms close 
up to the shoulders; they were taken off by a cannon- 
shot as he was in the act of ramming a charge into 
) the gun to which he was attached. He declares that 

he felt little pain at the time; and, in the most manly 
| spirit, the fine fellow makes very light of his misfor- 
tune, saying, with touching simplicity, that he only 
hopes ‘‘ the people in England allow that the artillery 
did its duty at Inkermann.” His arms, he tells us, 
seem to be “ still there;” and, when lying down, he 
feels them crossed upon his breast. 

A HEROINE. 

Among the company at the table d’hote we have 
had, for some days past, a French woman, the inei- 
Cents connected with whose coming to the East form 
so amusing a little history that 1 will here relate them 
as they were told to me. The lady, who is travelling 





Her | 
Majesty would at once have acknowledged the | 


means of conferring knightly honours (except | 
such as only civic officials covet) on her own | 


quietly, though not exactly incog., is young, rather 
good-looking, and of very high rank; but her name 
and title it is unnecessary here to mention. She has 
a brother, an officer in the French army, who, a short 
time ago, seduced by the arts of a woman of notorious 
character at Paris, was on the point of disgracing his 
family by a matrimonial alliance; the nuptial day 
was fixed, and all arrangements for the marriag: 
completed, when the matter reached the ears of the 
sister, whose energy and decision soon proved an 
overmatch for the arts of the mistress. She flew, 
without losing a moment, to the hotel of the War 
Minister, obtained an audience, and, relating all the 
circumstances, entreated that her brother might be 
| ordered immediately to join the army before Sebas- 

topol; and so promptly was the request complied 

with, that in a few hours the astonished lover found 

himself hurrying along the Lyons Railway, en route 
| for the Crimea, leaving his discomfited bride-elect to 
wonder at this sudden resolution and escape of her 
intended prize. Having thus saved her brother from 
the consequences of his own folly, this incomparable 
sister has been giving « fresh proof of her courage and 
affection by visiting him at the camp in the Crimea; 
and she is now on her way back to Paris. 

HOW FIELDS ARE MADE IN MALTA, 

No means are neglected by which an additional 
rood of the naturally rocky surface of the island can 
be rendered capable of cultivation. Everything that 
can be converted into soil is carefully preserved ; the 
dredgings of the harbours, the s rapings of the 
streets and roads, and even the sweepings of the decks 
of the shipsin the port. The first process, when a 
new field is to be formed, is to break up and leve 
the entire surface of the rock; the larger portions 
thus detached are then employed to build the in- 
closing walls, and the remaining fragments are fur- 
ther broken and pounded down to form a substratum 
for the soil, which is afterwards spread over all to the 
| depth of a few inches. In this manner several large 
new fields are in process of construction, by means of 
a quantity of dark sand raised from the bottom. of 
the great harbour ; but the richest and best lands are 
formed by using for the surface stratum the virgin 
soil of the island, which is of a dark red colour, and 
is obtained in limited quantities from holes and fis- 
sures in the rock. 

MANUFACTURE OF MACARONI. 

Further on, finding the manufacture of macaroni 
going forward, I remained awhile to observe the pro- 
cess, which appeared extremely simple. The dough, 
or paste, is worked and kneaded in an extremely 
stift and tough condition by means of a strong lever, 
and is afterwards forced by a powerful screw through 
a stout vertical copper cylinder of about six inches 
diameter, the lower extremity of which is closed with 
a strong plate of the same material, pierced full of 
holes of a diameter and shape corresponding with the 
size and form of macaroni to be produced, large or 
small, round or flat. When the hollow description of 
macaroni is to be made, a plate is used, every hole in 
which is fitted with a short steel wire, that, springing 
from the upper surface of the plate, rises about half 
an inch, and then is bent over, and descends straight 
through the ce:tre of the hole. Under the action of 
the screw the tough dough is forced through these 
holes, and makes its appearance beneath the cylinder 
in the resemblance of a huge skein of yellow cord. 
When about a yard in length of this skein has de- 
scended, it is separated with a sharp knife, hung 
across a stick suspended in the sun to dry, and ina 
few hours the macaroni is perfected and ready for 
packing. 

Mr. Scott was induced by the success of his 
book on the Baltic to revise his notes of a visit 
previously paid to Scandinavia; and, adding some 
more substantial information, the volume before 
us has been the result. It has a more permanent 
value than usually belongs to the books of tourists; 
for Mr. Scott is a painstaking collector of facts, 
and hence this work is a permanent addition to 
the library, and not a mere book of the season. 
He has condensed as much information into this 
single small volume as ordinary travellers would 
have expanded into three. Extracts can convey 
but a faint notion of what he writes; but they 
will show how he writes :— 

A DANISH FARM-HOUSE. 

From the church we walked into a neighbouring 
farm-house; a huge building, containing under one 
roof not only the dwelling, but the barn, stable, cow- 
house, cart-shed, and other offices. An admirable 
order and cleanliness existed throughout, while every- 
thing indicated the abode of tranquil, persevering, 
and successful industry. We entered the apartments 
of the family, and found in one room seven beautiful 
children, fat and rosy; the oldest of whom appeared 
to have numbered about as many years, the youngest 
not quite as many months, all showing, in their 
healthy looks, proofs of the abundance which reigned 
around. The mother received us with modest civi- 
lity, yet without embarrassment, and we came away 
with feelings of real pleasure from this abode of peace 
and contentment. Nor was this a too favourable ex- 
ample of the prosperity of a class, being only a fair 
specimen of the farmer’s condition throughout the 
Duchies. As we turned to take a last look at the 
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farm-house, we saw standing )n the point of the 
gable a tall, lank, motionless stork,—an object at 
all times unmolested, almost venerated, by the people. 


A THORVALDSEN STATUE. 

There is, however, a still-finer object which rivets 
the attention, and chases all other thoughts. It is 
the colossal figure of the Saviour struck from the 
chisel of the great Thorvaldsen, and the most glorious 
inspiration of even his mighty genius. Standing be- 
hind and above the altar, this noblest specimen of the 
noblest art rises full of dignity and power, the very 
personification of all that is beautiful and sublime in 
matter, spiritualised by the magic talent of the 
sculptor. There is such an embodiment of ideal 
virtue with physical perfection, in the calm, deep, 
soul-stirring expression on the manly face, that even 
the cold marble, as we gaze, appears to warm and 
glow from a spiritual fire within, while over each 
lineament plays that fervent, earnest, entreating be- 
nificence, which—confirmed and strengthened by the 
gracious and inviting attitude—requires no words to 
say what the sculptor intends to depict,—‘t Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 


At this time it is interesting to learn how the 
Sunday question works in other countries. 
Here is— 

SUNDAY IN DENMARK. 

The Danes appear to be pretty regular church- 
goers, that is, comparatively with other continen- 
tal nations; but in Copenhagen the duty is prin- 
cipally confined to attending the morning service. 
On a fine Sunday afternoon, nearly the whole popu- 
lation may be seen flocking to the suburbs, all intent 
on enjoying the time which this day affords them of 
relaxation from their weekly labour. It is then that the 
tea-gardens are crammed to repletion with the honest 
“ townfolk ;” it is then that the Tivoli Gardens attract 
the greatest numbers ; then when the “ merry-go- 
round” attains its extreme velocity, and the carriages 
descend the “ Russian Mountain” in quickest suc- 
cession. It is really quite refreshing to see the con- 
tentment of these good people, and to observe how 
well pleased they are with such simple pastimes; and 
while watching their quiet enjoyment, one doubts the 
wisdom of depriving a nation of all innocent amuse- 
ment, on the only day when the hard-working classes 
can find leisure for recreation without pecuniary loss, 
and consequent deprivation to their families. Nor 
could we help contrasting the respectable appearance, 
the orderly conduct, and becoming demeanour of 
these people, with the drunkenness which exists on 
the Sabbath in the large towns of England and Scot- 
land, where such extraordinary efforts are made to 
prevent any departure on that day, from rules which 
place the most rigid restrictions on every species of 
amusement. 

A RUSSIAN PRINCESS. 

When we had taken our seats in the coupé of a di- 
ligence, it was duly announced that a Russian prin- 
cess was to occupy the vacant place in the compart- 
ment. <A princess! A real, 
princess in a diligence! We had revolved in our 
mind what such a personage in such a situation would 
resemble, and had just come to the conclusion that 
she would look and feel very “like a fish out of 
water,” when a short, plump, good-natured looking 
lady made her appearance, and an instant afterwards 
we were half-smothered in the ample folds of petti- 
coat. Off drove the ponderous vehicle; and a dozen 
heads of as many Norwegian officers were lowered as 
we moved away. Some of these were loungers, others 
had come to bid our fair companion adieu; but all 
appeared acquainted with her. We soon found that 
the princess could make herself at home in a diligence. 
We therefore concluded that she had been accustomed 
to “rough it,” or had the good sense to take things 
in this world as they occur—a quality of mind often 
possessed by persons of nobility, who frequently sub- 
mit to inconveniences in travelling with much better 
grace than many of more plebeian origin. We found 
her lively, agreeable, and always willing to talk. 
She expressed great surprise that we should have re- 
mained so long as five minutes without smoking, and 
begged us to make her no obstacle to our doing so; 
but she was extremely amazed on finding that we 
had neither cigars nor tobacco in our possession ; 
perhaps, also, a little disappointed, for a cigarette 
might have proved acceptable to her, as we subse- 
quently saw elegant-looking women in Russia be- 
guiling themselves by smoking in their travelling 
carriages. 

More T. G.’s. Doubtless there will be a flight 
of them. The Crimea was, during last autumn, the 
ambition of every T. G. who could obtain leave of 
absence from business at home. They were the 
standing jests of the camp; and no wonder, if the 
following description of a brother T. G. by the 
T. G. who has written this book is a portrait, and 
not a carricature: 


A T.G, IN THE CRIMEA. 

What struck me the most was his peculiarly 
neglected guise and dress, and his unwashed and 
unpresentable appearance. It was not that he carried 
a thick stick with a big top, and eschewed gloves, and 


living, breathing | 





Robinson Crusoe,” for few wore gloves in the Crimea; 
but it was that his general appearance betokened a 
fashionable counting-house clerk, who had rusticated 
in a desert island for a fortnight, without changing 
his clothes. I presume, he either saw curiosity 
depicted in our faces, or he longed to tell his adven- 
tures, for he proceeded tonarrate them, alike garrulous 
and unasked. ‘‘ Well, if ever there was a confounded 
place,” he said, “this is the most confounded; and, 
for my part, I have had enough of it. Vd never 
recommend any one, who calls himself an ‘ hamateur,’ 
to come outhere. It is enough to disgust any man 
at all accustomed to civilised life. 


mine who are here somewhere on board. 
from the North of England, and, determined to make 
the most of our time, and see Sevastopol as it should 
be seen, we came over France at some little expense. 
From Marseilles we came in the ‘ Jourdain,’ and if you 
have travelled by her, you know that is not done for 
nothing, and we arrived at Constantinople last 
Monday. ‘There is not much to see in that dirty 
town, and so we only stayed there twelve hours, and 
on Tuesday we started in the French boat to 
Kamiesch. ‘There we arrived the day before yester- 
day, and we thought, of course, we could put up 
somewhere. But would you believe it, there’s not an 
hotel in the whole place!” “Why, you did not ex- 
pect an hotel, did you?” said I, laughing. “Not a 
grand hotel,” he replied, “with a court-yard and 
pillars, as you find in Paris; but some place where a 
traveller could rest. What made it worse was, that 
we could not one of us speak a word of French; and 
we brought nothing whatever with us, as we expected 
to lodge somewhere.” ‘And what did you do?” I 
asked, interested, in spite of myself, at the naiveté of 
the narrator, and the new phase of an amateur ex- 
pedition tothe war. ‘“ Why, we thought the English 
would be sure to manage things better than that; and 
so we paid a boatman to bring us dowa to Balaklava. 
We arrived here the night before last; but, as for an 
hotel, there’s nothing of the kind. Balaklava is 
twenty times worse than Kamiesch. You can get 
something to eat there; but here, you can get nothing 
on earth of any kind or description. You can’t get a 
horse for any consideration, unless you buy him; and 
without a horse you are as helpless as a child. Then, 
no one will do anything for you, though you offer to 
pay—every one is too busy; and unless you know 
some one in the army, you must shift for yourself— 
even for your very food. No wonder that every 
thing was a failure last winter. God help such dread- 
ful management!” ‘ And did not your condition im- 
prove after Thursday night?” I asked. “Improve!” 
he continued, in spite of, I fear, our too unrestrained 
laughter; “why, we have not one of us had our 
clothes off since; we have not been under a roof since; 
we have hardly had anything to eat. We slept under 
a hedge on Thursday night, and again last night. 
We did manage, yesterday, to walk up to the front 
and back; so that 'we can just say we have seen 
Sevastopol ; and we have all three, this morning, paid 
our fares back to Southampton direct by this very 
steamer. Oh! any man’s a fool who is not in the 
army, and comes out to Sevastopol !” 





Our T. G.’s were more fortunate. Friends in 
camp are as useful as friends at court. They 








thereby looked, as Dickens says, like a “ dissipated 


| Its direction was from the north-west —in other 


obtained orders for rations, passes were given 
them to every place, and they had the assistance 
of experienced guides. Before they had been 
there many days, one of the brothers was 
seized with the prevailing dysentery, and was 
sent home; the latter portion of the volume 
is consequently the sole production of the 
other, who remained until after the taking 
of Sevastopol, and was an eye-witness of the 
assault and its consequences. His narrative of 
this event differs in many important particulars 
from any other that has been published; but, in 
common with the majority, he is positive that 
the failure of the English attack was the conse- 
quence of an omission to send supports. He is 
of opinion also that, if the attack had been re- 
newed during the Russian retreat, important 
results might have been achieved. 

Ilis description of the morning is very graphic: 

On leaving his hut, we became conscious of the 
first unlooked-for difficulty that would beset the 
attack. The wind, which had been blowing strongly 
all the morning, had increased to a perfect hurricane. 


words, from the town itself, full in the face of the 
assaulting parties ; and it bore along with it the most 
copious clouds of that fine Crimean sand, or dust, 
which is so light in dry and so clogged in wet weather. 
It was a perfect simoom of sand, and absolutely pre- 
cluded you from keeping your eyes open for any 
length of time. On reaching the top of the hill, it 
was actually painful to the face to meet it ; and I was 
very glad to sit down behind the low building of wood 
that forms the observatory at this point, and for a 
short time to turn my back on Sevastopol. 


After wandering about, blinded by the dust, he 
reached a spot where he could obtain a view of 


Why, I'll just tell | 
you what has happened to me and two friends of | 
‘ We started 


THE REDAN ATTACK. 

Here I found a French soldier, seated on the ground 
| just behind a heap of stones. He made room for me, 
and I sat down beside him. The wind was perfectly 
blinding ; and, unprotected as my face was (for I had 
no spectacles, as many had), it was absolutely pain- 
ful; but 1 imitated the Frenchman, and crouched 
down during the severe bursts, only raising my head 
at the intervals of cessation. From this point I could 
see much better; but the want of a continuous view 
was very disheartening. The Frenchman told me 
that he had seen our gallant fellows get into the 

Redan; but he said he had only seen one attacking 
party enter, and that they had suffered most severely 
in the approach. “ But you are sure they are inside ?” 
Tasked. ‘Oh, certain!” he said; “and at the first 
pause of the wind you will see the musketry fire in 
the Redan.” The roll of musketry pealed incessantly. 
It was like one continuous fire caused by machinery. 
When, after a few minutes, I caught a sight of the 
Redan, I distinctly observed that there were two fires 
opposed to each other inside the work, and, as far as I 
| could judge, ours was most stoutly maintained. At 
the same time, though the corpses lay thick about 
the abattis and ditch, and I could occasionally dis- 
tinguish some of our men on the parapet, or in small 
and straggling numbers in the open, the space between 
the abattis and the Redan was perfectly bare of mov- 
ing masses; and the Frenchman got into a violent 
passion. “My God!” said he, “where are your 
supports ? where are your reserves? Do they expect 
that handful of men whom I saw enter to maintain 
that place? Why, look—look!” he said, ‘ they are 
only in a narrow space round the angle; they have 
not advanced into the interior. Poor devils! how 
can they doit?” I tried to assure him that support- 
ing parties had entered during the intervals when we 
could not see; but he far too well understood the 
business, and silenced me by every remark he made. 
“If any large numbers had supported,” he said, “you 
would see their fire advance. It is, even now, only at 
the point where it was at first. Depend on it, you 
will lose the day, unless reserves are sent up, and that 
quickly.” The poor fellow muttered his imprecations 
| in the most audible and to me the most painful man- 

ner. The scene—the thought of all that was taking 
| place—the glimpses which showed that our blood was 
| being spilt like water—worked a marvellous effect 
upon the mind, and my excitement rose to a pitch 
| that was almost unbearable. I refused to believe 





that, once inside the Redan, our troops would be 
allowed to vacate it again; and we both directed 
earnest searching looks towards the open space for 
the faintest sign of advancing troops. We saw that 
space perfectly ploughed with living shot. They 
swept across it in one continuous stream, sufficient, as 
I thought, to daunt any soldiers other than French or 
English from advancing through such a raining fire; 
but at every moment we fondly hoped to see masses 
of men emerge from the trenches and advance to the 
help of their brethren in distress. ‘If we look for 
them so anxiously,” said the Frenchman, “ what 
must those poor fellows in the Redan do?” But they 
come not—and they never came! Nearly an hour 
did that Frenchman and I sit there; and during the 
intervals in which we were able to distinguish objects, 
no one Jarge body of men advanced to the support, 
| though the firing in the Redan was continued with 
great obstinacy. I believe it to be true that one or 
two supporting columns did make an attempt, and 
reach the parapet; but it is equally true that the 
main body of the reserves never left the trenches. 
After a long interval, during which nothing could be 
seen, the Frenchman gave it as his opinion that we 
had retired from the Redan; and it seemed to me 
that Russian guns, which had certainly been silent 
while I had been sitting there, began to open fire 
from points near the salient angle. He considered 
this conclusive, and I could not but form the same 
opinion. ‘TI shall not risk my life any more at these 
close quarters,” he said, as he rose to depart. ‘‘ These 
shot and shell that have been flying over our heads 
are not pleasant companions when there is nothing to 
be seen; and I shall go and learn what we have done 
at the Malakoff.” I followed his example, and 
wended my way back, dispirited enough, to the right 
picket-house. 

The opinions of the troops evidently coincided 
with that of the French soldier: 


At three o’clock in the afternoon, I rode to the 
position of the third division, on the left of Picket 
Hill. One brigade of the division were on the right 
of that hill, the other on the left. On reaching the 
latter, the men and officers gathered round me, as a 
new comer, to hear the news. They were all aware 
that we had got into the Redan; but they were 
equally ignorant that we had suffered a repulse, and 
were no longer in that fort. It was curious to see the 
amount of doubt and disbelief which at first attached 
to the recital. When at last they really began to 
understand that it was a repulse, I was amazed to see 
that after the first look of distress the face of every 
officer and man lighted up with a feeling akin to joy. 
They grieved most sincerely at our brethren’s mishap, 
but their hearts were clearly full of the thought that 
found vent in the words, over and over again repeated, 
“Thank God! now we shall be sent for!” The first 





the Redan. This was what he gathered of 
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field (it was a painful sight on that cold Sunday 
merning), was the large proportion of our dead lying 
in the line of retreat, grasping the dust with their 
teeth and hands, their bodies outstretched, their faces 
turned homeward, their backs to the enemy, and their 
death-wounds in those backs. Such sights will make 
men speak; and many a harsh word did I hear 
against those who by a word ora sign might have 
saved the survivors from so bitter a disgrace. 

The Englishwoman in America is not the lady who 
delighted the public some time ago as The Eng- 
lishwoman in Russia. She need not have told us 
so; nobody could have made the mistake who 
looked beyond the title-page. She is vastly in- 
ferior in every particular—in keenness of observa- 
tion, in soundness of judgment, in graphic 
skill and in narrative power. She appears to be 
conscious of her own incapacity, for she apologises 
for appearing in print on the stale pretext that | 
it was at the request of friends, and for their | 
gratification only, that her book was written; and | 
she adds that “at the time of her visit to the States 
she had no intention of recording her ex- 
periences in print, and that, as her notes taken | 
at the time were few and meagre, some inaccura- | 





cies have occurred, which it will not take a keen | 
eye to detect.” This is an uninviting preface, 
and the contents of the book are quite as worth- 
less as the authoress represents them to be. Such 
flimsy small talk has not often been put into 
type. Itis the diluted tattle of a gossip’s tea- 
table, reminding us of a young lady’s diary of 
her first tour, which we were asked by an ad- 
miring mamma to publish im extenso in these 
pages. Our Englishwoman, nevertheless, passes 
summary judgment upon men and things, and 
from individual instances that chanced to meet 
her eye summarily adjudicates upon the cha- 
racters of whole peoples and classes. She pro- 
nounces the Germans socialists in politics, and 
atheists in religion ; the Irish to be tools of an 
ambitious priesthood; the Americans, wor- 
shippers of mammon, their one desire the ac- 
quisition of money, calling dishonesty smartness 
and cheating ’cuteness. Being such, we can only 
express the extreme surprise with which we see 
Mr. Murray’s name upon the title-page. 











FICTION. 

Wuo has forgotten that novel produced in America, 
but inspired by France, which made a sensation here 
as well as in its native country—“ Fashion and Fa- 
mine ;” a romance so ingenious in its plot and surprises 
that Dumas himself would not have been ashamed 
to father it. The authoress, Mrs. Anne Stephens, has 
just published another with the less attractive title of 
The Old Homestead (S. Low and Son). We opened it 
with eagerness, anticipating a renewal of the pleasure 
which we had unexpectedly derived from its prede- 
cessor. We have been disappointed. It is a better 
book, as a composition, but it is not so interesting. 
The romance is not so new; the situations are not so 
cleverly contrived ; the plot is more probable, but not 
so exciting. Mrs. Stephens has departed from her 
French model, and, to the extent of that departure, 
has declined. Critically viewed, this is a better book, 
more artistical, with fewer faults; but it has lost in 
merit as a story what it has gained in excellence as a 
composition; and as the majority read novels to be 
amused by the story, and not to admire the style or 
study the writing, we fear that this will not be so 
ay ol as was “ Fashion and Famine.” Neverthe- 
ess it will repay perusal. It is better than nine- 
tenths of our own trash. It has at least the merit of 
not being dull. We will not spoil the reader's plea- 
sure by telling him the story. 

Fames’s De l’Orme has been added to “ The Parlour 
Library.” How many volumes have James’s works 
occupied already ? 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Lhe Isles of Loch Awe. By Puuir GiLBert 
Hamerton. London: Painter. 


| imitated certain styles of composition reminds us 


|can mistake this combination of poetic beauty 





Crystals from Sydenham. Edited by Cyenvs. 
London: Hope and Co. 

The Seer of Sinai, and other Poems. By J. W. 
Jackson. London: Tweedie. 

The Sea, and other Poems. By Tuk Scatp. Lon- 
don: Hope and Co. 

Poems. By Suetrpon Cuapwickx. London: 

ogue. 

Poems. By W. Wuatrmore Jones. London: 
Longman and Co. 

A Selection from the Lesser Poems of Wau. Henry 
LeatuaM. London: Longman and Co. 


Tue Isles of Loch Awe is a poetical volume that 


| 





a lover might select with advantage if he wished 
to make an ornamental and useful present to the 


lady of his choice. The illustrations, which are 
numerous and forcible, are by the author, and | 
have been capitally engraved by Mr. Evans. | 
These engravings are accessories which add beauty 
to a muse which is ever singing and soaring in 
regions where nature reigns in her supremest 
grandeur and dignity. These poems are marked 
with considerable firmness, and no one can in- 
spect and peruse them without perceiving how 
completely the poet and the painter are combined 
in the person of Mr. Hamerton. 

Exceedingly clever, using the word as strictly 
applicable to imitative talent, is a small book 
entitled Crystals from Sydenham, or what modern 
authors say of the Palace. The fiction that the 
managing committee advertised for an inaugura- 
tive address, and that it was responded to by 
many leading writers of the day, opens an ample 
field for playful satire. The author has exhi- 
bited the most perfect good-humour in his rail- 
lery; and the happy manner in which he has 


of similar successful compositions—the “ Rejected 
Addresses” of James and Horace Smith. Who | 


and colloquial meanness by A. T. (all the writers 
are designated by initials), or who is there will 
require to ask for what poet the A. T. stands? 


THE LADY OF ILAM. 
On either side the railway lie 
Fields, where suburban children fly, 
To lose the smoke and find the sky, 
And in the midst the trains run by 
To Crystal-Palaced Sydenham. 


And up and down the people go, 

Gazing where the daisies grow, 

In the garden there below— 
The villa of lam, 


Collars whiten, ringlets quiver, 
Little children dusk and shiver, 
In the train that runs for ever, 
From the station to the river, 
Down to Crystal Sydenham. 


Four windows, hung with modest folds, 
O’erlook a bed of marigolds, 
And the silent cottage holds 

The Lady of lam. 


By the garden, iron-paled, 

Pass the heavy waggons trail'd 

By slow horses, and unhail'd 

The cabman drinketh beer retai!'d, 
On the road to Sydenham. 





But who hath seen her lift her feet, 

Or at the door the milkman meet, 

Or is she known in all the beat, 
The Lady of Ilam ? 

Only sweepers, sweeping early 

In among the chimneys curly, 

Hear a snore that echoes queerly 

From the lattice winding drearly 
Down to Crystal Sydenham. 


And the sweeper downward creeping, 

From the next-door chimney leaping, 

Hoarsely whispers, “Tis the sleeping 
Lady of Ilam.” 

Also we give a portion of “ The Gigantic No.,” | 
by T. C., this T. C. being an intellectual giant ! 
filling so much modern literary space that | 
our readers will easily recognise his ample frame | 

| 
H 
' 
} 
| 
| 





and his commanding presence. 

In palaces we once, in our blindness, imagined ' 
Kings were wont to live. Verily here we have looked 
about with somewhat of minuteness, prying hither 
and thither, putting on glasses, even glasses of various | 
descriptions—convex, concave—yet no King have we | 
been able to discover here, or indeed, for the matter 
of that, elsewhere. But O ye Powers! is there not 
here to be seen, and not to be seen only, but (with 
due caution, and in absence of thee, O man dressed 
in blue! for which reason, and no other that we can 
discover, to be reverenced) to be touched, even the 
statue of a Queen? Truly we have seen it, O British 
bull, lion, ass, and we know not what other, we have | 
seen it with those most obtusest organs of ours, and | 
recognise in that even the very ruler fittest for thee, | 
O most truly assdom of all donkeydoms and other | 
“‘doms” whatsoever to be met with in this world of | 
ours, or not at all here, but quite in some other place 
altogether removed from this! 

We cannot follow all the initials, or by extracts | 
help to the identification of the writers. Suffice | 
it to say that this little book affords an hour’s | 


very amusing reading. 
The Seer of Sinai is a poem which needs con- | 


densation. 


The author, wlth a grand theme, | 
with fine religious feelings, with a mind of un- | 
usual perspicuity, has weakened his ideas by a 
superfluity of words. Though this poem does 
not afford evidence of a brilliant imagination, yet | 
it abounds with lofty sentiment; and its descrip- | 
tions, though not distinguished for richness, are | 
yet full and vivid. There is so much worthy of | 
cultivation and preservation in Mr. Jackson’s 
poetic temperament, that we the more anxiously | 
regret the mere syllabic redundancy which oft- ' 


| exhilarant expression. 


| Plaint.” 
| smooth, and, though he has derived no stalwart 


times prevents his muse from soaring to the 
spiritual region of song. Real poetry consists, 
firstly, in the grandeur of the thought, and, 


| secondly, in the elevation of the language. When 


the language is common and the thought not un- 
common, then the adoption of metre cannot be 
said to constitute poetry. We will extract a 
passage from Zhe Seer of Sinai, and by leaving 
the boundary of the verse unmarked, see then 
what is to distinguish the passage from very 
ordinary prose. 

The promises of kings, the gratitude of courts, and 
the remembrance of the great for benefits received, 
have ever been reverberated proverbs with mankind. 
Nor did old Egypt's learned lords belie this sure tra- 
dition of a ruling caste. ‘They used wise Joseph in 
their hour of need, and, with a magnanimity of soul, 
that courtiers only know, rewarded him by the en- 
slavement of his kin. 

We have written thus not to deter Mr. Jack- 
son from again invoking the muse, but rather to 
induce him to concentrate his energy, so that he 
may yet charm the world, as we think he may, 
with a poem whose claim to notice shall not be 
length but strength. 

The author of The Sea and other Poems has a 
versatile muse ; objects which the thoughtless 
pass unheeded grow, under his gaze, into poetic 
form and colour. That “image of eternity,” 
the dread sea, which moved Byron, and Barry 
Cornwall, and Mrs, Hemans, and a score other 
great poets we could name, to discourse elo- 
quently on its mysteries, has stirred our author 
with similar love and awe, but not with similar 
eloquence. In addition to other poems of average 
merit, we are presented with the incidents of a 
voyage to Hudson’s Bay, including dangerous 
and exciting cruising among icebergs, told in the 
decasyllabic verse—for the author seems to 
have been incited by the muse of Pope and 
Campbell—and told, too, with freedom and firm- 
ness of diction. The author, who need not be 
ashamed of his name, has cultivated the poetic 
art with some success, and his book affords in- 
struction combined with pleasure. 

A volume of Poems by Sheldon Chadwick does 
honour to the author and to this year of grace, 
1856. Itis a mine of wealth, which will amply 
repay the explorer, which will make the reader 
rich with many of nature’s secrets and much of 
beauty’s lore. We question whether there will 
be published during the present year a volume con- 
taining such an abundance of poetic situations, 
such a lavish expenditure of fancy and imagery. 
Walk where we will, here we seem to be walking 
in the very paradise of song. There is not only 
the sense of rapture in these poems, but its most 
The number of metrical 
works on our table, demanding notice at our 
hands, must be our excuse for treating briefly a 
book in every respect so rarely melodious. We 


| would draw special attention to a poem entitled 


“ No Cross, no Crown.” Some of the poems are 
more richly fanciful, but none enunciates a loftier 
sentiment: 

This be the motto of the brave, 

And this the watchword of the slave ; 

The patriot’s, with the people’s scorn; 

The martyr’s, with his gariand-thorn. 

Whoever seeks to win a name, 

Whoever toils for freedom’s fame, 

Whoever human tears would dry, 

Let this for ever be his cry,— 

No Cross, no Crown! 
Mr. Chadwick’s muse has the true essential o 
Vitality ; it throbs with the living fire of thought! 
Mr. Jones’s poems lack substance. His “Cupid 

and Psyche” would seem to indicate that the 
author is familiar with the ‘“‘ Venus and Adonis” of 
Shakspere, but that he has missed the delirious 
earthly rapture of the latter poem, and failed to 
reach the spiritual attributes of the Hellenic 
deities. The same may be said of “ Diana's 
The writer is, nevertheless, correctly 








strength from his predecessors, he has borrowed 
some share of grace. 

Mr. Leatham, unlike Phaeton, will not fail, and 
has not failed, by attempting too much. The 
contents of his volume are somewhat miscel- 
laneous—indeed, they are called “the lesser 
poems” of the poet; but they have the charm of 
domesticity. They are not poems of invention, 
or largeness of ideality, but are pleasing from 
their unobtrusive tenderness. 





The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. With a Memoir 
Critical Dissertation, and Explanatory Notes, b 
GEoRGE GILFILLAN. Vol. I. Edinburgh: Nicol. 

A srieF but brilliant biographical and critical sketch 

of the Poet of Scotland introduces into Mr. Nicol’s 
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superb: edition of the British Poets the Works of | seems drawn over the sky—it is the great flock of 


Robert Burns. 


Not only is this the handsomest, but | birds, game, poultry, and wild-fowl that like Mrs. 


it is also the cheapest, edition of the Poets which has | Bond’s ducks, are come up to be killed. As.they fly 


ever been produced by the enterprise of a publisher. 
The. volumes are in 8vo., so as to adorn the shelf, 
and printed in a bold type on good paper, so as to 
please the eye and tempt the reader. It is the very 
luxury of typography. 





The Works of Hesiod, Callimachus, and Theognis. 


Literally Translated into English Prose, with | 


copious Notes, by the Rev. Jas. Banks, M.A. To 


which are appended the Metrical Translations of | 


Elton, Tytler, and Frere. London: Bohn. 
TRANSLATIONS of three of the Greek poets are con- 
tained in this volume of the “Classical Library,” 
prefaced by biographical notices, and illustrated by 
learned notes. The poems of Hesiod are the 
“‘ Theogony ” and the “ Works and Days”—two frag- 
ments, one devoted to mythology, and highly poetical, 
the other to the teaching of agriculture, and pre- 
senting a very curious picture of farming in those 
times. It contains some episodes, supposed to be 


interpolations by later poets, and certainly differing | 


much in style. From this poem Virgil borrowed 
largely in his Georgics. Callimachus was a hymn- 
writer; and some of these lyrics, especially the Hymn 
to Jupiter, are really grand compositions. He wrote 
also‘a number of epigrams, of many of which it is 
difficult to discover the point: they are poor wit. 
Theognis is the author of Poetical Maxims, none of 
them very profound. The literal translations by Mr. 
Banks are executed with care and learning: for those 
who prefer poetry rendered into poetry, metrical 
translations, in which the usual freedoms have been 
taken with the author, are appended. For our own 


part, we prefer the poetical prose to the prosaic poetry. | 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Food of London. By Grorce Dopp. 
don: Longmans. 1856; 

Or all the various phases in which our great 

metropolis may be viewed, there is none perhaps 


Lon- 


which presents-more curious points of interesting | 
speculation than-when we regard it as a monster | 
to be fed—an edax rerum as potent and more | 
demonstrative than Time itself—a voracious con- | 
What quantities | 
of food go to supply our mighty army, two millions | 
and ahalf strong—whence procured—howsupplied | 


sumer of edibles and potables. 


—at what price purchased—such are a few of the 
questions which immediately suggest themselves 
to the inquiring mind. And then what imagination 
so vivid as to be able to depict the reality! No 
painter ever portrayed, or poet sang, or romancer 
deseribed, any such feat of eating and drinking 
as that which is daily performed by the monster 


in whose bowels we reside. What were the feasts | 


of Homeric or Ossianie heroes to this? or the 
great Roman feeds—the suppers of Apicius, the 
dinners. of Trimalchio? What were the three 
hundred and sixty-seven thousand and fourteen 
fat beeves that were fabulously said to be 
slaughtered in order to furnish Grangousier with 
“ powdered beef” at Shrovetide, when put into 
comparison with the mighty droves required for 
the provision of London for this current year of 
1856? Hear how a writer in the Quarterly 
Review describes the result of his minute and 
detailed calculations upon the matter. 

If we fix upon Hyde Park as ourexhibition-ground, 
and pile together all the barrels of beer consumed 
(annually) in London, they would form.a thousand 
columns, not far short of a mile in perpendicular 
height. Let us imagine ourselves on the top of this 
tower,and we shall have a look-out worthy of the 
feast-we are about to summon to our feet. Herefrom 
we might discern the great northern road stretching 
far away into the length and breadth of the land. 
Lo! as we look, a mighty herd of oxen, with loud 
bellowing,. are beheld approaching from the north. 
For miles and miles the mass of horns: is conspicuous, 
winding along tle road ten abreast; and even then 
the last animal of the herd would be seventy-two 
miles away, and the drover goading his shrinking 
flank considerably beyond Peterborough. On the 
other side of the Park, as the clouds of dust clear 
away, we see the great western road, as far as the eye 
can reach, thronged with a bleating mass of wool; 


and the dog that is worrying the last sheep, are just 
leaving the environs of Bristol, 121 miles from the 
beer-built. pillar. 


ward Mile-End-road line, for seven miles and a half, 
street and causeway are thronged with calves, still 
ten abreast; and in the great parallel thoroughfares 
of: Bayswater-road, Oxfurd-street, and Holborn, we 


see nothing for nine long miles but a slowly-pacing, | 
| pounds per annum ; and, if we subtract one half 


deeply-grunting herd of swine. As we watch this 


; Along Piccadilly, Regent-street, | 
the Strand, Fleet-street, and Cheapside, and the east- | 


| wing to wing and tail to beak, they form, a square 
whose superficies is not much less than the whole in- 
closed portion of St. James’s Park, or 51 acres. No 
sooner does this huge flight clear away, than we be- 
hold the park at our feet inundated with hares and 
rabbits ; feeding 2000 abreast, they extend from the 
Marble Arch to the Round Pond in Kensington 
Gardens, at least a mile. Let us now pile up all the 
half-quartern loaves consumed in the metropolis in 
the year, and we shall find they form a pyramid 
which measures 200 square yards atthe base, and ex- 
tends into the air a height of 1298 feet, or nearly 
three times the height of St. Paul’s. Turning now 
| towards the sound of meeting waters, we find that 
the seven companies are filling the mains for the day; 
if they were allowed to flow into the area of the 
adjacent St. James’s Park, they would in the course 
of the twenty-four hours flood its entire space with a 
depth of 30 inches of water; and the whole annual 
| supply would be quite sufficient to submerge the 
| city (one mile square) 90 feet. Of the fish, we con- 
fess, we are able to say nothing; when numbers 
| mount to billions, the calculations become too trying 
to our patience. We have little doubt, however, 
that. they would be quite sufficient to make the Ser- 
| pentine one solid mass. Of hams and beef, preserved 
meats, and all the countless comestables we have 
taken no account; and, in truth, they are little more 
to the great mass than the ducks and geese were to 
Sancho Panza’s celebrated mess—the “ skimmings of 
the pot!” 

“Surely,” the reader will be tempted to ex- 
claim, when he has sufficiently recovered his 
| breath after reading this monstrous calculation, 
“there must be great exaggeration here.” Let 
us descend to particulars and see. 

In the first place, as to animal food—Mr. 
Braithwaite Poole, in his “ Statistics of British 
Commerce,” estimates that in 1851 there were 
rather more than thirty-four millions of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs in the United Kingdom, worth 
altogether about eighty millions sterling; and, if 
it be true (as it has been confidently asserted) 
that one-fourth of the stock is killed every year 
for consumption, it follows that eight millions 
and a half of animals (worth twenty millions 
sterling) are so killed. What proportion of this 
bovine, ovine, and porcine flesh finds its way to 
the London markets we can only approximately 
discover. In the year 1853, the number of live 
stock brought into London by the different rail- 
ways was as follows:—181,254 cattle, 927,090 
sheep, 60,308 pigs, and 13,500 calves; and during 
the same year, 141,134 cattle, 706,000 sheep, 
67,544 pigs, and 88,276 calves, were conveyed by 
sea and the ordinary roads,—making a grand 
total of nearly two millions and two hundred 
thousand animals. 
1,737,958 sheep and cattle were sold at Smith- 
field alone, according to the books kept by the 
clerk of the market. These were the live stock 
alone. What number found their way into the 
London markets in the shape of killed fresh 
meat, salted meat, pickled meat, preserved and 
dried meat, it would be next to impossible to cal- 
culate. To give some idea of the extent of the 
transactions at Smithfield,—and also what they 
probably will be at the magnificent new market, 
built for the Corporation by Mr. Bunning, and 
which has now quite supplanted Smithfield, 
—two facts may be mentioned; one is that 
a single market-banker has been known to take 
as much as 40,000/. from his clients, as the result 
of a morning’s sales ; and the other that on the 
great market-day (always that. which provides 
for the Christmas dinner of London) as many. as 
34,000 animals have been sold. In how many 
forms may these figures be turned and twisted ! 
It may safely be asserted, for instance, that the 
number of animals now being reared in: tlie 
United Kingdom—from the sheep grazing on the 
moors of Scotland and the Scots at the trysts of 
Falkirk and Galway, down to the shorthorns and 


| Devons of our southern grass, is at least two | 


for every single inhabitant of the metropolis ; 
in other words, there are about five millions of 


| animals fattening for the consumption of two 
while the shepherd at the end of the flock (ten abreast), | 


millions and a half of human beings. So much 
for number’; but what as to weight ? At least 
ten times as much. Let us see how one calcula- 
tion will check another. It is calculated: that 
every Londoner eats an average of 150 pounds of 
animal food per annum. The gross weight: of 
the five millions of animals (intended for four 
years’ consumption), if averaged at something 
under 700 pounds, will be about.800 millions: of 


Moving mass approaching from all points of the | of this weight for offal, hides, &c., we find that 
horizon, the air suddenly becomes dark—a black pall | the amount approximates to the quantity required 


to allow two millions and a half of people 150 
pounds of meat per annum. It must be admitted 
that this calculation cannot be made with any 
very scrupulous exactness, for it should be re- 
membered that the public markets of London 
supply many thousands of pergons not included 
in its two millions. and half of population ; but, 
on the other hand, it should be remembered that 
a large quantity of meat (including the country- 
killed meats and the salted meats) does not pass 
through the live-stock markets, and is not in- 
cluded in the above calculation. 

Before we have quite done with the animal 
food supply of London, let us offer one word of 
congratulation at the happy reform effected by 
the removal of Smithfield. We all remember 
that disgrace to the civilisation of the nineteenth 
century; and how vested interests, fenced in 
and protected by civic stupidity, were permitted 
to perpetuate a nuisance which could scarcely be 
described in too exaggerated terms. We remem- 
ber how infuriated animals were driven through 
thestreets, causing accidents, and not unfrequently 
death, to the passers by. We remember the 
cruelties inflicted, and the filth created, and the 
stenches bred in the very heart of the metropolis, 
and everybody complaining of them but a few 
| selfish and interested monopolists. We re- 
| member also the common-councilman who (with 

more than even a common-councilman’s density ), 
| maintained that the atmosphere of Smithfield, 
| far from being prejudicial, had a most salubrious 
| effect upon the neighbourhood. These things, 

though they cannot be forgotten, are forgiven in 
| the satisfaction with which we regard the new 
| cattle-market at Islington—a work in every way 
| worthy of the greatest city in the world. To 
| describe one half its merits would require more 
| space than we can devote to this article; but we 
| must remark that, inasmuch as it is admitted on 
| all hands that the quality of meat is very ma- 
terially affected by the state of mind (if we may 
use the expression) in which the animal dies, it 
follows as a matter of course that the quality of 
the meat killed must have become considerably 
ameliorated by the change. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Dodd into his 
curious and intricate accounts of the different 
flesh markets that supply London, and the modes 
of doing business which prevail in them, nor yet 
into his calculations upon the comestibles tech- 
nically called provisions (such as pickled and 
salt meats, cured and smoked meats, bacon, 
ham, lard, and the like), nor yet into his in- 
teresting account of that preserved-meat trade 
which has proved so useful in victualling our 
armies and our navies for foreign service. 





Of these, no less than | We pass on at once to his wonderful stories 


respecting the poultry and game which flies into 
the metropolitan maw. Our former authority, 
Mr. Poole, declares that, taking one year with 
another, the quantities of poultry annually sold 
in Leadenhall and Newgate markets alone are as 
follows :—1,756,000 dead fowls, and 60,000 living; 
1,002,000 dead geese; 383,000 dead and 40,000 
living ducks; 124,000 turkeys; and 383,000 
pigeons—grand total, 3,748,000 feathered fowl. 
As for game, if we consider the limited space of 
time during which it is saleable, the figures are 
even more extraordinary. Listen, ye sportsmen 
of the Highlands and of Derbyshire, ye gunners 
of the fens, and “dead shots” throughout the 
land, and learn how large a portion of your game 
comes up for the delectation of the despised 
Cockneys! Mr. Poole (still confining his caleu- 
lations to the markets of Newgate and Leaden- 
hall) gives us a list of 860,000 rabbits, 103,000 
hares, 313,000 larks, 145,000 partridges, 107,000 
snipes, 64,000 pheasants, 60,000 wild ducks, 
57,000 grouse, 46,000 plovers, 44,000 woodcocks, 
38,000 widgeons, and 15,000 teal. Some of this 
is, of course, imported (especially, we should say, 
the woodcocks); but the larger proportion is:-sup- 
plied by our covers, fens, and moors at home. 
Let us attempt to realise for one moment the 
actual amount of game represented by these 
figures, and then ask ourselves if the picture 
drawn by the Quarterly reviewer be at all over- 
charged. 

Should any lingering doubt continue to disturb 
the mind of the reader, we recommend him to 
visit Leadenhall Market somewhere about next 
Christmas Eve, when he will behold a sight,’ in 
the way of poultry, not to be surpassed in the 
world. In the fine old coaching days, the coming 
in of the Norfolk mails about Christmas time 
was a spectacle of which Londoners were justly 
proud; but what was that to the flocks of turkeys 








which now find their way to Leadenhall vid the 
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Eastern Counties Railway? Through the narrow 
alleys of that not very spacious market, throng, 
during the whole of Christmas Day. a curious 
and eager crowd of men and women, searching 
for the raw materials of their annual festival. | 
Turkeys from Cembridgeshire and Norfolk, geese | 
from Lincolnshire, fowls from Sussex and Surrey, | 
wild ducks and all sorts of water-fowl from the | 
Fens, pheasants and partridges from Suffolk, | 
capercailzies from Norway, combine to excite the | 
gustativeness of the multitude. Even the tender 
sucking-pig (beloved of Elia) reposes in plump 
perfection in many a shop-front, and offers his 
tender beauties to the epicure’s eye. No man 
who has a few shillings to jingle in his pocket 
need leave Leadenhall Market without a dinner | 
for Christmas Day. 

Turn we now to the article of fish—a branch 
of supply which differs from all the others in one 
important particular. To renovate the stock of 
cattle, of poultry, and of grain, the industry of | 
man is taxed; but the fish supply comes sponta- | 
neously to hand—a free gift of Providence to | 
man. Before railroads were invented all towns | 
remote to the sea found it difficult to obtain a | 
supply of fish; and, although the wealth of Lon- | 
don enabled its purveyors to effect what to other | 
towns were utter impossibilities, yet the great | 
metropolis itself was not unfrequently without | 
an adequate supply of this pleasant food. To- 
wards the close of the last century, a proposition 
was set on foot “for the better supplying this 
metropolis with plenty of fish.” The plan was to 
have “machines,” capable of carrying about ten 
hundred-weight of fish each; secured from jolt- | 
ing, but ventilated with fresh air. They were to 
be drawn by two horses each, and were to travel | 
at the rate of six miles an hour. We can easily | 
imagine that fish supplied by such means would | 
arrive in a state scarcely saleable in Whitechapel. 
In 1813 there was a great meeting at the Thatched 
House Tavern, the Duke of Kent presiding, 
at which it was proposed to organise an 
association for increasing the supply of fish; but | 
it failed. These facts serve to give us some idea of 
the state of London with regard to fish before 
the commencement of the present century. How | 
different the state of things now! Without men- | 
tioning Hungerford (a good enough market in its | 
way, but which is justly animadverted upon by | 
Mr. Dodd as not being exclusively devoted to the | 
solemn purposes of marketing) we recommend all 
who have not seen the sight to pay a visit to 
Billingsgate some early morning, when the state | 
of the weather renders probable a good supply of | 














extent to which fish enter into the food of the 


poorer classes of the inhabitants of London. | 
Accustomed to regard fish somewhat asa luxury, | 
they will be surprised to hear of soles, mackerel, | 
and plaice being consumed by tens of millions, 
and oysters by hundreds of millions. Such per- 
sons probably know little more about the con- 
sumption of fish in London than as it is repre- | 
sented by the choicest and finest specimens of | 
the finny delicacies which are sold at expensive | 
prices by Grove, of Bond-street, and other fashion- 
able west-end fishmongers. But if they would | 
gain any true idea of the quantity of fish con- 
sumed in London, they must frequent four other | 
quarters of the town, and study the trade of quite | 
another rank of tradesmen. It is in the neigh- | 
bourhoods of Hounsditch, Shoreditch, and White- | 
chapel, in the fried-fish shops of Drury-lane and | 
the purlieus of Petticoat-lane, and at the oyster 

| 

| 


stalls of Wapping and Tottenham-court-road, | 
that the millions of soles and oysters are con- | 
sumed. Let one fact alone speak for itself;—the | 
average price of fish-food as sold in London is 
about twopence halfpenny a pound, and soles 
and mackerel are occasionally so abundant that | 
they are sold for three pounds for a penny. 
Yarmouth will sometimes send up 100 tons | 
of herrings in a night by the Eastern | 
Counties Railway. On the other hand, there | 
are occasional times of scarcity, and then | 
the demand for fish at the tables of the rich sends | 
up the prices to fabulous rates. Salmon is then 
not unfrequently sold at. three shillings and even | 
five shillings per pound. A lobster once fetched 
four guineas; for there was but one in the 
market, and two epicures had determined upon 
having lobster sauce. Turbots will sometimes | 
fetch three and four guineas apiece. The oyster 
trade presents many curious points for conside- | 
ration. So successfully have the habits of this | 
interesting and delicious bivalve been studied by | 
scientific cultivators that the oyster cannot now | 
be said to be ever positively out of season. | 
Edible oysters may always be procured, except | 


| market. 





cream removed, and the remainder were adul- 
terated with water, but with nothing else. The 
admixture of flour, chalk, sheep’s brains, &e., 
seems, therefore, to be quite fabulous. 

The London fresh butter principally comes from 
the counties of Bedford, Buckingham, Essex, 
Cambridge, and Oxford—the salt mostly from 
Ireland. The Newgate-market dealers are great 
forestallers of butter; and from three to four 
millions of pounds pass annually through that 
The total quantity of butter which 
finds its way annually into London is estimated 
at twenty-nine millions of pounds, worth about a 
million and a quarter sterling, Butter is largely 
adulterated (generally to the extent of one fifth), 
with salt and water, which proportionately in- 
crease the weight of the commodity. 

Cheese is a very important item in the con- 
sumption of London; but, owing to the peculiar 
nature of the trade, we are without any precise 
data to enable us to ascertain the exact amount 
which is actually consumed in the metropolis. 
Mr. Poole estimates the quantity of cheese re- 
quired for the supply of the whole kingdom at a 
hundred thousand tons per annum. About 
eighty thousand tons of this is supposed to be 
home-made, and the rest is of foreign manufac- 
ture. The great cheese-producing counties are 
Cheshire, Gloucester, Shropshire, Derbyshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and Lancashire. Cheshire stands 
at the head of the list; but it is well known that 


| Lancashire (especially the district called the 


Fylde) produces large quantities of that rich and 
flavourous cheese which is popularly spoken of as 


Cheshire cheese. 


Of eggs, it is supposed that the total consumption 


of the kingdom amounts to about 1500 millions 
annually, of which Great Britain produces 900 
millions, Ireland 500 millions, and foreign coun- 
tries (principally France) 100 millions — and 
these are worth about three millions sterling. 
Upon so vast a scale are even the smallest items 
of our food account calculable ! 


Our space warns us that we must hasten on to 




























on to other topics; and so, with an eloquent de- 
scription of the Billingsgate trade, taken from | sons are 
the same article in the Quarterly which we have | carrying, and selling fruit and vegetables for 
already quoted, we shall dismiss the subject :— 


in frosty weather. One cultivator of “ native” | those articles of consumption which belong to the 
oysters sent up to market in 1853 no less than | vegetable kingdom. Covent Garden Market is 
40,000 bushels of the fish; and next. year (the | of course the great mart of home-grown fruits 


cholera year) he lost thousands of pounds by the | and vegetables; and the amount of business 


distrust with which the public looked upon that | transacted within its narrow limits in the early 
sort of food. But it is high time that we passed | morning of a market-day is one of the sights of 
the metropolis. It is estimated that 50,000 per- 
constantly employed in growing, 


London consumption. Large quantities of these 
| are grown in the band of market-gardens which 


It would gladden the heart of a Dutch painter to girds London from Fulham to Deptford; but the 


the finny tribes. Here will be found, amid the | .., : : m different seas cli 
ample accommodation of spacious shops and stalls, | tering with silver and brilliant with colours. Gigantic | Tailways enable more distant growers to bring 
and all needful appliances for coolness and clean- | salmon, fresh caught from firths and bays of Scotland, their goods into the London market. 
liness, a splendid display of all the treasures of | or from the productive Irish Sea, flounder about, as The supplies of vegetables required are upon 
the deep. Here are tons of oysters and shoals of | the boxes they have travelled in disgorge them upon | such a wholesale scale that, in many cases, gar- 
herrings, and codfish in abundance, and royal | the board. Quantities of delicate red mullet, that | deners devote their exclusive attention to the 
turbot’ most tempting to the view. Here the | have been hurried up by the Great Western, all the | cultivation of one description of vegetable. Thus 
Tweed, the Clyde, and the Dee display their | V@Y from Cornwall, for the purpose of being furnished | we hear of the onion-gardens of Deptford, the 
noblest salmon. Here brill, and halibut, and sole, | ffesb to the fastidious palates a the West-end ; | cabbage-gardens of Battersea, the asparagus- 
and plaice, and haddock, and whiting, and skate | —. brought by the Dutch boats, their delicate | -ardens of Mortlake, the celery-gardens of 
es en aeatiath she : ‘ | skins varying in hue like an opal as you pass; | a 
abound. Here is delicate whitebait from Father pyramids of lobsters—a moving mass of spiteful claws Chelsea, the pea-gardens of Charlton, and the 
Thames himself, and slimy eels from Holland, psd restless feelers, savage: at their leh abduction | Potato-fields of Dagenham. At Mortlake there 
and the red mullet (blushing beauty!) from the | from some Norwegian fiord; great heaps of pinky |i8 a garden eighty acres in extent, which is 
southern coast. Here are spotted mackerel from shrimps ; turbots that lately fattened upon the Dog- | devoted to the growth of asparagus alone. Mr. 
Cornwall, and lobsters from Norway, and crabs | gerbank, with their white bellies bent as for some | Poole’s estimates of the quantities of fruit and 
from Portsmouth, and shrimps from Gravesend. By | tremendous leap; and humbler plaice and dabs from | vegetables annually sold may, we believe, be 
lugger, by herring-boat, by hatch-boat, by peter- | Our own craft—all this beautiful accumulation forms | generally relied upon; although his habit of 
boat, by steamer, by road, and by rail, are all these | # ™ingled scene of strange forms and vivid colours, | calculating by tons instead of by bushels and 
inhabitants of the great deep poured into the | that no one with an eye to the picturesque can con- | sacks renders it difficult to compare his results 
fishy lap of Billingsgate for the delight and sus- | ‘°™P!ate without interest. | with those of other statisticians. The leading 
tenance of London. It may serve to give some | Before leaving the animal division of human | items in his table are as follows :— Potatoes, 
idea of what may be done in the way of transit | food, let us look into a few facts connected with | 138,000 tons ; cabbages, 80,000; turnips, 43,600; 
to learn that screw-propellers have been fitted | four very important minor branches of it—milk, | onions, 36,850; brocoli, 31,950; carrots, 8050; 
into deep-welled fishing-smacks, which have been | butter, cheese, and eggs. The annual consump- | peas, 3900; cucumbers, 2200; rhubarb, 2100; 
known to bring twenty thousand live lobsters to tion of milk (as such, and exclusive of what is | lettuces, 2050; beans, 2630; celery, 800; radishes, 
Billingsgate in one cargo, without a single death. | used for butter, cheese, &c.) is estimated at 1150 | 750; vegetable marrow, 300; asparagus, 200. Of 
The railways, too, bring immense quantities of | millions of quarts per annum. London alone | fruits we have—apples, 17,150 tons; pears, 9325; 
fish to market. The calculations of Mr. Poole | consumes eighty millions of quarts, and the con- | gooseberries, 6900; plums, 4550; currants, 3900; 
upon the subject of fish are very astounding, | sumers pay 1,600,000/. for it. Eighty millions of | damsons, 1052; cherries, 927; strawberries, 700; 
From these it appears that the Billingsgate sales | quarts (not to mention the bountiful supply | and filberts, 230. 


Vast quantities of fruits, such 
for one year amount to the stupendous total of | afforded by the “cow with the iron tail”) require | as apples, oranges, lemons, pine-apples, grapes, 
3000 millions of fish, weighing altogether 230,000 | about eighteen thousand milch cows for their | &c., are imported from abroad; and we should not 
tons, and worth two millions of money. More | supply. How these cows are kept, and how such | forget the dried fruits, such as raisins, currants, 
than half of this value falls to the single item of | establishments as Laycock’s Dairy and the Friern | figs, dates, almonds, prunes, citrons, &c., which 
errings, wet and dry, of which fish alone 1275 | Hill Farm are managed, has already been made | form such important items in our account of 
millions are sold in this market during a single | known to the public through the medium of such | luxuries. Before quitting the subject, we cannot 
year. Of soles there are 98 millions sold, ave- | useful publications as Household Words. It is | forbear the temptation of quoting a passage in 
Taging in weight a quarter of a pound each; of | some satisfaction to know that the inquiries of | which Leigh Hunt describes with elegant sim- 
eels there are 10 millions; of mackerel there are | the Lancet elicited the fact that the adulteration | plicity the appearance of a well-stocked fruiterer’s 
24 millions; of oysters there are 496 millions; | of milk in London was by no means so important | shop: 
a there are a million and a quarter; the | either in degree or in its nature as was commonly | ‘There is great beauty as well as agreeableness in a 
e not to becounted, but 1780 tons are | supposed. Out of twenty-six specimens, pur- | well-disposed fruiterer’s window. Here are the round, 
annually sold. These figures will appear ex- | chased from different dairymen, twelve were } piled-up oranges, deepening almost into red, and 
'raordinary to those unacquainted with the! found to be quite genuine, two had some of the | heavy with juice; the apple with its brown-red cheek, 
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as if it had slept in the sun ; the pear, swelling down- 
wards; thronging grapes, like so many tight little 
bags of wine; the peach, whose handsome leathern 
coat strips so finely ; the pearly or ruby-like currants, 
heaped in light long baskets; the red little mouthfuls 
of strawberries; the large purple plums; cherries, 
whose old comparison with lips is better than anything 
new ; mulberries, dark and rich with juice, fit to grow 
over what Homer calls ‘the deep black-watered 
fountains ;” the swelling pomp of melons; the rough 


inexorable-looking cocoa-nut, milky at heart; the 
. | 
elaborate elegance of walnuts; the quaint cashew- | 


nut. 

The “daily bread” of London is too large a 
topic to enter into here ; but it is supposed that 
about twenty-five millions of bushels of grain is 
about the total annual consumption in bread and 
pastry, exclusive of the vast quantities used for 
the manufacture of beer and spirits. The grow- 
ing, carrying, sale, grinding, cooking, and retail- 
ing of this enormous quantity of food give 
employment to an army of people. At this 
moment there are 2500 bakers’ shops within the 
limits of the metropolis. For further informa- 


tion as to the details of the trade, its intricacies, | 


its statistics, and its dodges, we must refer the 
reader to the interesting pages of Mr. Dodd's 
book. How many hot rolls are baked every 
morning for the London breakfasts; how short- 
lived bakers become by reason of their early 
rising; what is the ultimate destiny of bakers: 
these are questions which we cannot find time to 
enter upon here. 

Nor yet can we do more than just allude to 
that vast class of minor luxuries classified as 
groceries and colonial produce, such as coffee, tea, 
cocoa, chocolate, sugar, spices, and the like. 
Upon an average, every man, woman, and child in 
the United Kingdom, consumes rather more than 
two pounds of tea per annum. In 1854, sixty- 
two millions of pounds of tea were entered for 
home consumption. Statistics prove that tea- 


drinking is on the increase in this countr Of ver : 
4 i ot wants of Great Britain—which exceed her pro- 


coffee, we only consume an average of a poun 


anda quarter perannum ; therenot being morethan 
about thirty-seven millions of pounds imported. 
The Americans consume an average of eight 
pounds, and the Belgians of nine It is shown by 
Mr. M‘Culloch that in 1850 eighteen millions of 
pounds of chicory were sold to mix with the 
Speaking of the relative consumption of 
these breafast beverages, Mr. Dodd says that, “ if | 
we content ourselves with a rough approximation, 
it might suffice to say that the inhabitants of the | 
United Kingdom consume as much weight of tea 
in a day as coffee in two days, or as cocoa in a 
fortnight.” There is a wild and speculative cal- 
culation made that the 712 millions of people in 
the world consume annually 3020 millions of 
Whether this be 
true or not we cannot say; but this we do know, 
that, to sweeten these decoctions and for other 
purposes, the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
consume rather more than a thousand millions of 
What an intolerable quantity 
of saccharine! and what a sweet tooth we must 


coffee. 


pounds of these substances. 


pounds of sugar. 


have (nationally speaking) to consume it all. 


‘This also we know, that to season our food | 
withal, we require three millions and a half 


readers desire further acquaintance with them, 
they must refer to the book itself, which we 
heartily commend as an interesting and well- 
| compiled repertory of many things which it is 


| needful to understand respecting the provision of | 


|our food. For the present we must conclude, 
| upon the principle that it is better to rise with 
| an appetite, and before either the mental or cor- 
poreal digestion be clogged with too much of food 
and drink. 





| The Bread Question; or, where the Shoe Pinches. 
By Epwarp Greson Swany. London Society 
of Emmets, 3, Gough-square, Fleet-street. 
| Tue subject-matter of this work divides itself 
into two distinct sections, both of which are of 
| vital importance to the nation and to every indi- 
| vidual. It consists of an inquiry as to the quan- 
| tity of corn, especially wheat, required for con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom, and into the 
nature of the present and past accounts furnished 
by the Government for the information of Par- 
| liament and the people. 

With respect to the public accounts, Mr. 
Swann’s inquiry impugns the whole of them. 
| proves conclusively that the corn-returns are 

vitiated by self-evident errors to the extent of 
| 1,242,184 quarters of grain, and he shows a fair 
| reason for believing that the real amount of 

error (half occult) during the same period is 
| 2,484,369 quarters. Pursuing the research into 
| the departments of revenue and expenditure, he 
first of all shows a fair reason for believing that 
the errors amount to at least 1,320,000/. a year; 
| and, finally, comes out of the inquiry by having 
| detected errors, since the year 1800, to the extent 
| of 239,232,484/. ! 
| In the research respecting the requirement and 
supply of food, he arrives at the conclusion that 
henceforward Ireland may be expected to con- 
tribute 700,000 quarters annually towards the 


duction, as it appears, by about five millions 
of quarters annually. The total quantity 
of wheat annually required for consumption, 
waste, and seed amounts to 18,129,877 quarters 
in time of peace, and with our present population 
| of 21,362,089 souls; and Mr. Swann considers 


that 100,000 quarters more, every year, must be 
allowed for the additional waste and want of 


'war. The inquiry into the subject of waste 
| is particularly interesting and startling. It ap- 
pears that, independently of the waste oc- 
| casioned by game upon the standing crops, which 
| average nearly two per cent. upon the whole 
| wheat growth of Great Britain; and indepen- 
dently also of the waste in carrying, and in the 
| rick or barn, &c., before thrashing—and which 





He | 


| 





interesting and astonishing facts. But we do 
cordially echo Mr. Swann’s appeal for such in- 
quiry as the people of England have a right 
to demand. The public should read his book 
for themselves, when they will exonerate us 
of any bias. The argument is too close and 
logical throughout to be of possibility traversed— 
assuming that the facts are such as they are 
stated ; and inasmuch as the writer in every 
case appeals to the parliamentary returns and to 
other official documents for verification, and 
throughout writes in the tone of a man who is 
perfectly master of his case, we are content to 
accept his statement for the present. Assuredly 
defalcations in public funds, to the extent of five 
millions a year, require a searching investigation, 
especially in these trying times of severe taxa- 
tion. It is evident from Mr. Swann’s statement 
that there is not a single official document, 
whether emanating from the Board of Inland 
Revenue, from that of Trade, or from that of 
Customs, which deserves the least confidence. 
It is equally obvious that the Treasury accounts 
are little better than curious fables ! 








The Voice of our Exiles, or Stray Leaves from a 
Convict Ship. Edited by Dante Rircute, Esq., 
Surgeon, R.N. Edinburgh: J. Menzies. Lon- 
don: W.S. Orr and Co. 

How to deal with the question of convict dis- 

cipline, and how both to promote the mental and 

moral improvement of those whose crimes of 
various kinds have compelled the authorities of 
the State to keep them under strict surveillance 
for a lengthened period, are matters which have 
puzzled the ingenuity of the wisest and the most 
experienced. The success of reformatory insti- 
tutions has indeed been varied. In some instances 
the results appear to have been most satisfactory, 
both as regards the objects themselves, and the 
system of discipline which has in their case been 
applied. In other cases the result has unhappily 
proved the reverse of this. Of this latter descrip- 





tion is the report lately issued by the French 
Government, setting forth its experience of the 
system which has been extensively tried in 
| France and Belgium. ‘The scheme in this 
|instance appears to have proved a complete 
failure, if not, indeed, something worse than this. 
| The number of juvenile offenders has actually 
| increased at the rate of one hundred per centum 
| per annum since the establishment of the re- 
formatory institutions. We rejoice, however, in 
some cases at least to be able to state that from 
our own knowledge, in this country such institu- 
tions have been productive of the most satisfac- 
| tory results, though of course in some individual 
| instances disappointment must arise. This, never- 


exceeds six per cent.—there is a loss of 28 theless, affords no proof against the general bene- 


per cent. on the grain actually thrashed out and 
| cleaned. Of the latter loss 84 per cent. occurs 
from the clumsy manipulation and obsolete 


cularly urges the necessity of adopting a remedy 

| which he points out. 
Having stated the amount which Great 
Britain has to seek every year beyond her own 


coasts, the writer proceeds to discuss the sources 
of supply, their prices, and so forth, beginning 
with Ireland, and proceeding with the British 
colonies of North America, South Africa, and 


pounds of pepper, about twelve millions of pounds 
of ginger, 210,000 pounds of nutmegs, about 
25,000 pounds of mace, 400,000 pounds of all- 
spice, 40,000 pounds of cinnamon, and 200,000 
pounds of cloves. Much more, indeed, of “ cin- 
namon, ginger, nutmegs, and cloves,” than would 
be sufficient to account for any amount of red- 
ness in the national nose. 

_ We should have much to say upon the vitally 
important topics of salt and mustard, and also 
about tobacco, if we only had the time. Oddly 
enough, Mr. Dodd classifies the last-named fumi- 


gant as “food”—a classification which (i i 
g : a Classifice n spite | .. 
of the assertion which we have oan ae a ries of elaborate tables are appended to the work, 


make, that a pipe is “board and lodging” to which of themselves must prove of considerable 
them) seems queer enough. But our space runs | service to all who are interested in statistical re- 
short, and the great topic of beer is yet untouched 
upon. We must dismiss it briefly. 

O ye maltsters of Hereford and Ware! ye 
brewers of Burton! O Barclay and Perkins, 
Combe and Delafield, Meux, Goding, Reid, or by 
whatsoever other name ye go who convert grain | _ The state has been, and is being, shamelessly plun- 
into beer—either Mr. Gough is terribly in the | dered by men in office on the one hand, and that its 
wrong, or ye are very great sinners. Mr. Dodd | fairs have been managed with the lowest gradation 
shows that not less than 37 millions of bushels | °f i¢apacity on the other. 
of grain are annually malted for conversion into This may appear strong language ; but, on full 
beer—of grain that would otherwise add eight | consideration of the facts, we consider that the 
per cent. to the farinaceous food of the country. | writer is fully justified in applying it. It is be- 
Here is a fact for the temperate gentlemen. And | \ 
there are plenty more facts connected with the | 


same topic in Mr. Dodd’s book ; but, if our | 


every important foreign country seriatim. 


| fact which bears upon the question ; and it has 
| the additional advantage, that the author has been 
at the pains (“‘a work of prodigious labour,” as 


which he has had occasion to deal with. <A se- 


accuracy. 
| to the country to open its eyes to the state of its 
| records, and to the grave circumstance that— 


yond our space to afford a more detailed analysis 
of a work containing 152 pages of closely printed 
matter, in which nearly every line teems with 


machinery in the mills, and Mr. Swann parti- | 


Australia; and he then details the resources of | 
On | 
the whole, the research sifts and exhausts every | 


he says, and as we know from similar experience) | 
to check, analyse, and correct all the accounts | 


cords; and throughout, we are bound to admit | 
| they exhibit evidence of the most painstaking | 
Mr. Swann concludes by appealing | 


| ficial effects of the scheme, but only shows that in 
| some persons evil natures will prevail over the 


| soundest training and the most judicious disci- 


The work before us, on the other hand, affords 
| satisfactory evidence how much may really be 
| done, as regards both intellectual and moral dis- 
| cipline, for the amelioration of our criminals. Its 
| editor in the spring of 1852 was appointed by the 
| Admiralty surgeon-superintendent of the Pes- 
| tanjee Bomanjee, a hired transport, destined to 
convey convicts from this country to Van Die- 
man’s Land. Having embarked a pensioner 
guard consisting of thirty men, with their wives 
| and children, and 292 prisoners, collected partly 
| at Woolwich, Portsmouth, Portland, and Ply- 
| mouth, the vessel sailed for her destination on 

the 18th of April, with the whole on board, with 
the exception of one man, who, having received 
her Majesty’s free pardon on the day preceding 
| the departure of the vessel, was discharged—thus 
| reducing the complement of convicts to 291. 
| Each of these, with one exception, had earned by 
| correct behaviour, while undergoing probationary 
discipline, good characters, and were in conse- 
quence entitled to a ticket of leave. During the 
voyage the utmost attention was paid to the 
discipline and conduct of the conviets. Order, 
regularity, and cleanliness were strictly enforced; 
and a weekly journal was established, which was 
conducted by themselves. We regret, however, 
that more ample information is not afforded by 
the introductory chapter as to the general con- 
dition and class of life, as also respecting the 
conduct of those on board, instead of merely 
dwelling on the advantages of the system that 
was pursued. Indeed, we are rather led to 
gather the facts from inference, instead of having 
the particulars communicated to us of what took 
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place during the voyage. We presume, however, ADAM BLACK, M.P. 


in the absence of all such intelligence, that the | Tuer return of Mr. Black for Edinburgh, of which he | 
convicts here collected were of a very superior | has long been a distinguished citizen, is one of those | 


order, as regards their education and social posi- | events which we should have been sorry to pass with- 
tion, to the general class of prisoners, and that | out notice; and we feel much gratification in present- 
among them were several of extensive cultiva- | ing our readers with a brief memoir of his successful 
tion ; some information as to this is indeed here | ©4e¢t- Adam Black, “bookseller and publisher,” as 
and there communicated by the notes appended he is officially styled >. ie Ganse anneneeing ie 
to the various essays We inf also that & ecet election as Member of Parliament for the city of Edin- 
‘ > snags a9 ’ " 4 burgh, in the room of that accomplished poet, essayist, 
of literary journal was set on foot by some among | orator, and historian, whom he ever so steadily sup- 
the number, to which contributions were made | ported, is the son of a builder, who by industry and 
by those who had talents for such composition. | integrity raised himself from a very humble position 
The essays contained in this little volume, and | to circumstances of competence, if not of affluence. 
which were so produced, are highly creditable While struggling with the world, and exerting all his 
both to the intelligence and the feelings of those | energies “to keep the wolf from the door,” in the 
on board. A great variety of subjects is intro- | ¢atlier part of his career, he nevertheless frequently 
duced, and pieces in poetry as well as in prose straitened himself to give his three sons a respectable 
are among the contributions. resp <" nm is ee to _ se Saye 
“an evening on board a prison transport," | matte nom Mamba of Parliament ones in gent 
which forms one of the essays, 18 an interesting | shrewdness and pind. sense that have proce him to 
little piece of some descriptive power, though | attain his present proud position as representative of 
very brief, giving an account of an occurrence | the most intellectual constituency north of the Tweed. 
during the voyage. It was written by one of the | Mr. Adam Black was educated at the High School of 
prisoners who had been a domestic servant, and | Edinburgh; and after serving a due apprenticeship, 
who was under sentence of transportation for | he went into business as a bookseller, dealing in books, 
stealing from a shop. The “ description of a old and new, classical, English and foreign, but 
typhoon” is an essay of considerable graphic | chiefly in those required by the students at the Uni- 
power. But this, as also an account of at nicht | versity, in whose neighbourhood pat gee him- 
passed in Java,” appears to have been contributed | — oe Fgh ars Roe: a i oe 
by one of the officers of the vessel. The “Sketch ness, bought the vacated premises, and removed to 
of the scenery round Hobart Town—Run across | the North Bridge, where he issued, amongst other 
Van Dieman’s Land—Lancaster and the River | important works, the new edition of the “ Encyclo- 
Tamar,” constitute a group of brief descriptive | pedia Britannica.” From an early period of his 
essays of considerable merit. From one of these | career, Mr. Black took an active part in the politics 
we extract as aspecimen the following pleasing of his native city, and in the early part of the cen- 
SKETCH OF HOBART TOWN. tury, when the names of Reformer, Radical, Revolu- 
The site of the town, occupying as it does the | tionist, and Rebel le be pre Pets ate boldly 
summits and declivities of gentle hills, is most favour- | Sited with the little band of Libera , we stood = 
able for the production of architectural effect. Heavy for burgh reform, as _ — ae ae mere 
masses of building, churches with their steeples or | UTC of parliamentary, which eventually crowned 
, Naik iia hd Sw oken Myaes their long and persevering labours. On the failure of 
towers, villa-like dwellings, being thus placed in pro- ri, Ragas blishing firm of Constable and C 
minent positions, bestow a beauty and dignity on the the w ell-know ee ae 8 i — on a 
general appearance, which is only heightened he the the publication of the Edinburgh Review passed into 
character of the surrounding scenery. From th Mi, ties ; . : 
white beach that surrounds the lake-like harbour, i the Whig “ clique ——if we oe = — without 
wooded hills rise, either abruptly or from level green | offence—more closely — _ lea : prkcys ee 
valleys, in which lie nestled pretty verandah-built | municipal offices, and been twice elected as Lord Pro- 
houses, generally buried beneath foliage and green 
venetians. Over all towers the majestic form of 
Mount Wellington, covered with brushwood and 
detached trees; it rises to a height of four thousand 
ae psp idl the sea, and within two or | was offered to be conferred on Mr. Black, and declined. 
ta nds i eo ; Mr. Black is now the proprietor, by recent purchase, 
Suicide and Burial at Sea” is the title of of the copyright of “ The Waverley Novels,” and 
another essay, which is very brief but of consider- | other works of Sir Walter Scott. He is about seventy 
able ability. Ina note appended toit, it is remarked | years of age, and of a strong wiry constitution, which, 


| satisfaction to his constituents, that they subscribed 
and had his portrait painted by Sir J. Watson Gordon, 
to ornament the walls of the council-room. It ought 


that, from the talent here displayed, it would hardly | although he enters parliamentary life somewhat | 
be supposed that the writer had received an | @dvanced in years, give his friends hope that he | 


will for a considerable period be able to endure the 
wear and tear of the House of Commons.— ///ustrated 
Times. 


education that scarcely extended beyond reading 
and writing; yet such was the fact. The editor 
attributes vast importance to solitude in forming 








' 
| the hands of Mr. Black, and thus drew the bands of | 
vost of the city, an office which he filled with so much | 


| also to be mentioned that the honour of knighthood | 


| house, in which a person resides connected with the 
works, who acts as a master; his wife is the super- 
| intending matron; and the control of these lads is 
| placed in their hands. They are called in the morning 
| to go to their work; they return at stated times to their 
meals, which are always ready forthem. Thereis thus 
| no time lost. After the work is over there are books 
| and newspapers for them to read, or occupation is 
found in writing and drawing. They are allowed full 
liberty of ingress and egress, being fined, however, if 
not in by a stated time, which varies according to the 
season, and they are allowed a small sum a week for 
pocket-money; they are thus placed in a position which 
must have a very material effect in qualifying them to 
fulfil their duties properly when arrived at manhood. 
The boys are taken at about thirteen or fourteen years 
old, and retained until twenty-one, at which age they 
ought to be able to take care of themselves, and make 
room for others ; and during this period they have all 
the advantages of a home, and at the same time a 
surveillance is exercised over them which others in 
the same station of life have not at their own paternal 
homes. This institution has been found exceedingly 
advantageous, not only as an industrial school, but, to 
the master who employs, a source of profit also; for, 
on a comparison made by Mr. Hartley of the loss 
sustained by him during a year, taking twelve 
boys of the Masons’ College and twelve ap- 
prentices living at their own homes, he found 
that the loss by absence amounted in the whole to 
ut 11s. 3d. from the college boys; whereas, from the 
apprentices living with their parents, the loss on the 
same account exceeded 40/. during the same period. 
Nor was this the fault of the boys themselves. There 
was no care taken that they should be punctual to 
their time in the mornings; and, when they returned 
| home for their meals, these were not ready, or the 
| parents were out; and thus they often would have to 
go to work again without the nourishment necessary 
to carry them through the remainder of the day’s 
| work—a clear loss to their employer. Mr. Hartley’s 
| proposal is to establish similar institutions throughout 
| the country. There is little or no expense attending 
| them, such as is usually the case with reformatory 
| institutions. A small house, at a low rental, capable 
of containing about fifteen lads, is amply large 
enough. In fact, they might be made self-supporting ; 
for employers would be willing generally to pay for 
| the board of their apprentices, rather than receive 
them into their own houses—this being the great 
objection to taking them at all. If any question 
| should be asked where such apprentice-boys are to be 
| found, Mr. Hartley placed those in the Masons’ Col- 
lege from the Orphan Industrial School at Norwood ; 
but his proposal embraces taking the boys at once, 
wherever they can be found, and placing them in such 
colleges; and it is intended that it shall be the 
business of the master resident in the house to find 
employment for them in the neighbourhood. The 
feeling of the day, however, seems to prefer all the 
pomp and parade of a large expensive buildings and 
establishments to such unobtrusive and really useful 
institutions as these Industrial Colleges, where boys 
may be allured to good conduct, instead of being left, 
as they now too often are, to go through the process 
| of crime, to be afterwards coerced on the one hand 











the prisoner’s mind, and giving it a power of }and canted on the other through the pestilential 


reflection. “The Autobiography of a Convict,” 
which appears to be a genuine narrative, is full of | TuTIONS.—A great amount of maudlin sentimentality 
interest and feeling. “ Law not Justice, a prison | is now spreading about on the subject of juvenile | 
tale,” is a very pathetic though not very pro- | reformation. The whole question is one of great 
bable story. The poetry, though not of itself | ™portance, _“ oe a “ne severe 1 ae 
possessing much claim to admiration or any | doubt good : ae cg aoa yt os lay Pree 
striking marks of genius, will be read with | pooend ee ee ee ee 
: ws ‘ : consonant with common sense. In these reforma- 
interest, as the effort of minds in the peculiar | tories there is no plan for prevention, but only for 
condition experienced by the contributors to this | eure. Thus a lad must commit an offence: this is 
little volume. | his necessary passport. He is then fed, housed, 
clothed, learns a trade, and derives advantages which 
the non-offender cannot, unfortunately, obtain; and 
: “ ~ hence this is not only an inducement, but a premium 
ancient Anglo-Saxon. By Epwarp Newrnnam for crime. Now it must strike the most casual ob- 
Hoare, A.M., Dean of Waterford. Dublin. } server that it is a very costly process to make a man 
Hodges, Smith, and Co. London: J. W. Parker, | good by first forcing him to be initiated into the way 
(Second Edition.) of evil. A lad soon finds that he is left out of the 
Dean Hoare has taken advantage of the opportunity | chance of bettering himself if he does not follow the 
afforded him by the call for a second edition of his course thus presented to him. He becomes a criminal; 
two excellent philological lectures to make many ad- | pis senses, his feelings are blunted; in these reforma- 
ditions and improvements. The most notable of tories he is associated with those who have been 
these is the addition of a supplement, containing similarly cireumstanced with himself, and soon finds 
upwards of four hundred words, traced to their | ¢hat cant and hypocrisy are the sure passports to 
Anglo-Saxon roots. The Commissioners of National | fayour and protection ; and thus bis last state is in a 
Education in Ireland have recognised the value of the | fair way of becoming the worst. In such a momen- 
book by placing it in the hands of the teachers trained | tous question, prevention is certainly better than 
‘n their model schools in Dublin. cure: arrest crime itself by taking away the induce- 
ment; remove the boy from his temptations; and 
place him, before he is contaminated, in a 
The seventh volume of the Select Works of Dr | situation to make himself useful; and thus save 
Chalmers contains the commencement of his “Insti- | him from the evil he may have contemplated. 
tutes of Theology.” We have hazarded these remarks as applicable 
The Art of Preserving the Teeth, and Restoring them | in the present time, when a rage for what are 
chere lost. By Jostan Saunprrs. (Skeffington, | termed reformatory institutions is upon the pub- 
Piccadilly.) —Bears external evidence of its success, | lic, and in consequence of having visited an insti- 
in the fact that it has reached another new edition. It | tution called a Masons’ College, situated in Holy- 
deserves to be consulted—as a plain-spoken, scientific, | well-street, Millbank. Mr. Hartley, of the Marble 
and accurate guide for the management and preser- | Works in East-street, has founded and _ fostered 
vation of the teeth, and for restoring them where | this establishment, of a very unpretending cha- 
lost. The chapter on the care of children’s teeth | racter, and which yet works well and satisfactorily. 
should commend the treatise to every parent. | Boys are taken as apprentices, and placed in a small | 





English Roots, and the Derivation of Words from the 











InpustriAL CoLtecEes v. Rerormatory Insrt- | atmosphere and associations of the Model Reformatory 


Schools.—From a Corre sponde nt. 


The Rev. Mr. Barham (author of the famous ‘ In- 
goldsby Legends”) used to tell a story of the complete 
discomfiture of a wit of no inferior order by a message, 
politely delivered at a supper party by a little girl. 
“Tf you please, Mr. B , mamma sends her com- 
pliments and would be much obliged if you would 
begin to be funny.” 





Dr. Johnson justly observes :—The business of life is 
to go forward : he who sees evil in prospect, meets it 
in his way: but he who catches it by retrospection, 
turns back to find it. That which is feared, may 
sometimes be avoided; but that which is regreted to- 
day, may be regreted to-morrow. We should, to be 
useful, decidedly condemn the indulgence of brooding 
over circumstances and events that thought cannot 
mend, because it unstrings the mind; and that once 
done, it is surprising with what rapidity all its peace 
unravels itself; and how much it loses of the power of 
judging rightly on the mixed condition of human 
affairs. 

Curnsert Bepe, B.A.—Of course you have heard 
of Cuthbert Bede. Everybody who has ever travelled 
by a railway has heard of him. He is one of those 
gentlemen who produce a shilling book every fort- 
night or so, which you see in painfully red colours at 
the book stalls. He began with “ Verdant Green ;” 
and he has gone on ever since with ‘‘ Motleys” and 
‘‘Medleys,” and rhymeand prose. Do you know who 
heis? Cuthbert Bede is a nomme de plume. Tieisa 
clergyman ; a graduate of Durham, not of Oxford, 
which he caricatured in “* Verdant Green ;” was lately 
curate of Glatton-with-Holme, in your neigbouring 
county of Huntingdon; and is now, I believe, preach- 
ing to a rural congregation in Cheshire. After all 
this, need I reveal his name? The Clergy List will 
show it, and so I may as well put it down here as the 
Rev. C. Bradley.—London Correspondent of the Cam- 


bridge Chronicle. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. | 
Tuere is a press in Turkey. This is no new | 
fact ; but it may not be generally known how 
fast this press is extending itself, and with social | 
results which it would be difficult at present to 
estimate. Twelve newspapers and four reviews, 
some more some less political and literary, are | 
now published in Constantinople. The Taqvim-i- 
Vagui (“ Journal of Facts”’), the official journal, 
in the Turkish language, appears occasionally 
only; a Turkish journal, the Djéride-i-Havadis | 
(“Collection of News”) appears twice a week; 
two French journals, the Journal de Constanti- | 
nople and the Presse d’ Orient, appear on Mondays 
and Thursdays; a Greek journal, Télégraphos tou | 
Bosphorou (‘Bosphorus Telegraph”), appears 
every Saturday; a Turkish, printed in Armenian 
characters, the Medjmoud-i-Havadis (“ Collec- | 
tion of News”), appears every Saturday; an 
Armenian journal, the MJacis (“ Mount Ararat ”), 
appears every Thursday; a Turkish journal, 
printed in Greek characters, Anadolu (‘The 
East”), appears every Saturday; a Turkish 
journal, printed in Armenian characters, the 
Akhbar -i- Constantine (“ The Constantinople 
News”), appears every Saturday; an Armenian 
journal, the Avédaper (“The Messenger”), ap- } 
pears every fifteen days, on Tuesday; a Bulgarian | 
journal, the Tzarigradski Vestnik (“The Constan- | 
tinople Messenger ”), in the Bulgarian language, | 
appears once a week; a Spanish-Jewish journal, | 
Hor-Israél (“The Light of Israel”), printed in | 
Hebrew characters, appears every Friday. | 
February fill-ditch has, upon the whole, main- 
tained its character this season. At Somerset 
House it might be learned, we dare say, that the 
pluvial discharge has been one inch and a con- | 
siderable decimalof another ineh for the nine-and | 
twenty days that have just elapsed. Speculating | 
on this moist scientific subject, our thoughts were 
led to umbrellas and books. Every one knows | 
how readily a person will borrow the one or the | 
other for protection or solace, and, having had | 
his desires fulfilled, how readily he forgets the | 
obligation. Somebody tells us, that a person of 
a philosophic turn of mind, having lent a book | 
or an umbrella, would regard the one and the 
other as a bad debt, and make entry in his 
mental ledger accordingly. Book and umbrella 
are closely related thus far; that the first book | 
was written on stone, and the first umbrella was | 
represented on stone some two or three thousand 
years ago. The first book, however, was a most 
ponderous, and the first umbrella a very light 
affair. When passing from the east to the west 
the relation of the two was reversed; the book | 
became more portable, and the umbrella a heavy | 
load. There came also this farther reverse: the 
umbrella, which in the East was considered highly | 
respectable, the symbol indeed of majesty, in the | 
West was received with the greatest indignity. 
We believe it was the worthy Jonas Hanway 
who was the first in England to appear abroad on 
a rainy day, protecting his felt and broad 
cloth with an umbrella. He was rewarded for 
the daring experiment by peltings of mud. It was 
an ugly affair—the umbrella, we mean—not the 
smart, silken, cane-like structure ofthe present day, | 
which belongs to the dress of a gentleman as much | 
as kid-glove and Pelissier cravat—but a huge ca- | 
nopy of wax-cloth displayed on the ribs of a juve- 
nile Titan, supported by a kind of dwarfed May- 
pole, and requiring no tiny arm to bear it about. | 
We Tejoice in the fact that the umbrella has | 
regained its pristine respectability. But to | 
return. The clumsy umbrella of the days of the | 
French Republic and the Directory was called a 
rifiart. A French journal the other day, treating 
of. umbrellas of Parisian manufacture, in the 
Exposition of the products of industry, attributes | 
the origin of this word to a very ridiculous 
Francois Riflart, who figures in one of Picard’s | 
comedies, La Petite Ville, and who, like our own 
Paul Pry, always appears with an umbrella, but 
a very clumsy one. Through this incident the 
book and the umbrella are again associated. A | 
writer informs the journalist that he might have | 
gone further into antiquity for the true meaning | 
of the word, and that then he would have dis- | 


covered a whole chapter of literary history of the | 
fifteenth century. The word was used in 
comedies and histories of that period in the ac- 
ceptation of satire and buffoonery. P?ifirt and 





| the clowns. 


the | 


THE CRITIC. 





Bouffart, in the popular scenes of these dramas, 
are two burlesque epithets cast at the head of 
In several of these same comedies, 
Riflart is the name given to a catchpoll or com- 
mon constable, who receives at times also the 
name of Agrippart. One of these mysteries con- 
tains a scene, curious enough in itself, where 
Riflart is introduced. Its title is La Passion, its 
author Arnou Gresban, bachelor in theology. 
Riflart on this occasion is the name of a shepherd. 
The Virgin Mary and Joseph arrive at Bethle- 
hem. There they meet four shepherds, who hold 
comical dialogue, in following fashion: 
Aloris.—Ca, Riflart, scaroyes-tu compter 
Quelques nouvelles du pays ? 
Ysambert.—Pour quelque bourde reciter 
Tels gens ne sont guere esbays. 

We may as well, however, drop the doggerel of 
the original, and give the extract in a plain way. 

Aloris.—Hither, Riflart, can you tell us some news 
of the country ? 

Ysambert.—These sort of people are never at a loss 
for some cock-and-bull story. 

Riflart.—And this is the way you come gaping to 
one who has to look up people. Tell me now how you 
call him who carries this silver staff—these things ? 

Al.—A catchpoll, who leads folks to prison. 

Rif—Well said; thou art right. They brought 
me, I know not how far, before one of the big-wigs. 
“Who art thou?” said the clever fellow. ‘I am from 


| our town,” said I, “‘ brought up on peas and bacon.” 
g 


“ And what do they call you?” “ Riflart,” said I. 
What a valet! 


Riflart was also a tax-gatherer; and the rest of 
the scene is a keen and bitter satire on the im- 
posts and levies with which the people were bur- 
dened during the whole of the first half of the 
fifteenth century, the date of the composition of 
the mystery. The shepherd Ysambert is made to 
say :— 

Eight days ago I heard tell of I know not how 
great a person. How call you him? 

Pelion.—The Emperor. 

Ys.—Truly! It is the Emperor of Rome, who is 
about to inscribe the name of every man in his realms 
for his own ends. 

Al.—Inscribe? For what purpose? 
to give a great battle? 

Rif:—Rather to make a levy—to raise new taxes, 
as at present we have not enough. 


Ts he going 


Riflart was a licensed joker; but at the same 
time the name was an injurious soubriquet given 
to bum-bailiffs and tax-gatherers. So far Riflart, 


who, brought up on peas and fat bacon, personi- | 
fied a clumsy clown, and who in due time lent his | 


name to a clumsy umbrella. 

De Saulcy, orientalist and archeologist of some 
note, has been making himself merry, in the 
pages of the Athenaeum Francais, at the expense of 
the “ Palestine Archeological Association.” The 
learned traveller having had some experience of 
Palestine, hearing of the existence of such a 
society, and thinking, in his innocency, that. he 
might be a useful member, proposed himself to 
the council, willing to pay the exiguous five 
shillings, the amount of the annual subscription 
required of members. The association, however, 
had, it would appear, some dread of this man, 
wise of the East, and never made reply to his 
application. They sent him their “ Transactions,” 
which he treats as matters remarkably funny. 
Not having had the pleasure of seeing these 
“ Transactions,” we must be contented to abide by 
M. de Sauley’s version. Quoting the old adage, 
Qui bene amat, bene castigat, he lays on lash 
number one in the following terms :— 

Let us say a word or two first of the epigraph 
which is placed at the head of all their publications ; 
it is taken from Joshua, iv. 6, and is reproduced with 
a luxury of texts. Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek, Latin, 
and English are accumulated, and pretend no doubt 
to be a faithful translation of the same thought; 
why must all end.in nothing? The Hebrew and 
Chaldaic signify in effect, What are these stones to 
you? The Greek says, What are these stones to 
us? The Latin, translated word for word, says, 
What are these stones to themselves? Lastly, the 
English, What mean ye by these stones? The 
harmony is not excessive, it must be agreed ; and 
this shows, in passing, that either the various trans- 
| lations of the Bible are not always irreproachable 
with regard to exactness, or that those whe have 
| chosen this phrase for an epigraph are not philologists 
| of the first order. But out upon words! Let us 
! come to facts. 


LITERATURE. 


Thus far, on the part of M. de Saulcy, is pure 
hypercriticism. Let it pass at its worth. Fol- 
lowing the prospectus of the association, he 
quotes the following passage :— 

And why should we not look out for the places 
where the more important monuments of the Hebrews 
are likely to be found ; as, for example, the Egyptian 
tombs of the patriarchs at Hebron and Sichem; the 
twelve stones erected by Joshua at Gilgal and on 
the Jordan; the monumental law upon the stone of 
Sichem ; the sacred ark, which was supposed to have 
been hidden by the prophet Jeremiah in a cave; and 
many others which must be familiar to Bible 
readers ? 


The association is intent upon discovering the 
tombs of the prophets, medals, vases, coins, 
sandals, slippers, and, were it possible, the Ark 
of the Covenant, with all its contents. The as- 
sociagion, thinks De Saulcy, has taken no little 
work into its hands. Quoting, through a trans- 
| lation, the Palestine Archwological Association 
| proposes to itself— 
| The discovery, if not even the entire reproduction, of 
| the precious relics of Hebrew antiquity; to be accom- 
| panied by the acquisition of numerous objects of truly 

historical importance. 

| And so, says De Sauley, almost, they would 
| discover the stones upon which Moses wrote the 
| two tables of the law. The Palestine Associa- 
| tion would appear to have undertaken too much, 
| and to have accomplished very little. The exi- 
| guous five shillings would not run far enough, and 
|so ten was proposed for all future comers. 
| Twenty pounds were voted for a reverend gen- 
tleman in Jerusalem, who was supposed to be 
able to discover, through that sum, the walls of 
Jerusalem, and other impossibilities. He has, 
indeed, discovered certain bits of charcoal, which 
may be valued at twenty pounds—remnants of 
the Temple, possibly, or dross from the fires of 
Gehenna. The critic, so we must call him, 
amuses himself greatly with one of the speakers 
| at one of the meetings of this Palestine Associa- 
| tion, who maintained that the coffin of Jacob, 
with his body embalmed, through the filial care 
of his son Joseph, is still to be found in the cave 
of Hebron. Why dispute such a question? Al- 
together the article signed “‘ De Saulcy” is more 
than the “ Association” can make good answer to 
| for the next six months. 

} ei Le 








| Foreign Books recently published. 

| [Where prices are given the franc has been valued at a 
shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing 
books duty and carriage have to be reckoned. 

FRENCH. 

Bazancourt, Baron de. L’expédition de Crimée jusqu'au la 
prise de Sébastopol. Paris. 8vo. 6s. 

Dangeau, Marquis de. Journal, &c. Tom. VI. Paris. 8vo. 6s. 

Cabet. Colonie icarienne aux Etats d'Amérique. Paris. 
12mo. Is. 6d. 

Dulaure, J.-A. Histoire physique, civile ct morale de Paris, 
8 vols. Paris. 8vo. 72s. 

Girardin, Mme. Emile de. Marguerite, ou deux Amours. 
Paris. l6mo. Is. 

Histvire et fabrication de la porcelaine chinoise. (History 
of the porcelain of China, translated from the Chinese, by 
M.S. Julien.) Paris. 8vo. 14 plates. 12s, 

Karr Alphonse, Les Femmes. Paris. 18mo. Is. 

Lacour, Paul de. Bowquet de lieder. Choix de ballades, 
chansons et légendes traduites des poétes de ]'Allemagne 
contemporaine. Paris. 12mo. 2s. 

Lamartine, A. de. Histoire de César. 

Larochefoucauld-Liancourt, Marquis de. Etudes littéraireé 
et morales de Racine. 2ndpart. Paris. 8vo. 

| Lemoyne, A. Le Bengali. Novembre. La Mi-caréme, Paris. 
16mo. 

Martin. 


Paris. 12mo. 


Histoire de France depuis les temps les plus 
reculés jusqu’en 1789. Paris, 6 vols. 8vo. 5s. 

Nala; Episode du Mahabharata. Nancy. 8vo. 

Napoleon III. Euvres. Tom. 3. Discours, &e. Tom. 4, Du 


passé et de l'avenir d’artillerie. Paris. 8vo. 20s. 
Planche, Gustave. Etudes sur les arts. Paris, 18mo. 3s. 
Pontmartin, A. de. Contes et nouvelles. Paris. 18mo. Is. 


Saint-Prosper, De Saurigny, Duponche!, &c. Le Monde, His- 
toire de tous les peuples depuis les temps les plus reculés 
jusqu’d nos jours, revue et continuée par M. E, de Losta- 
tot-Bachoue. Paris. 10 vols. 8vo. 

| Silvestre, Th. Histoire des artistes vivants. 

| mature. Paris. 8vo. Is. 

| Tegoborski, L. de. Etudes sur les forces productives de la 

Paris. 4 vols. 8vo. 8s. 


Etudes d’apres 


tussie. 


GERMAN. 

Arnold, G. Simmtliche geistliche Lieder, &e Stuttgart. 
8vo0. 3s. 

Bernhardi, T. Denkwiirdigkeiten, &c. (Recollections of a 
Russian General of Infantry, Charles Frederic, Count ae 
Toll). Vols. I. and Il. Leipzig. 8vo. 13s. 64. 

Brehm, A. E. Reiseskizzen, &c. (Recollections of a journey 


to the North-West of Africa, &c.) 3 vols. Iena. 8yo. 12s. 
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FRANCE. 


Histoire de ma Vie (“Story of My Life”). Par 

GrorGE Sanp. Paris: V. Lecou. (Tomes X VI. 

et X VII.) 

(Continued from page 75.) 

Tse journal of the tour to the Pyrenees was.com- 
menced on the 5th July 1825. Madame leaves 
Nohant withoutregret; and among the good reso- 
lutions taken she enumerates one, to bear with her 
husband's moments of bad temper. At Perigeux she 
notes that the country is charming; but that she 
is “sad to death.” Farther on we learn that 
“Tarbes is very pretty; but my husband is con- 
stantly out of temper. He is wearied with the 
journey, and wishes that we were arrived. I can 
understand that; but ’tis not my fault if the 
journey is two hundred leagues.” Pleasant 
travelling-companions both! At Cauterets, in 
the Pyrenees, they are joined by their friends, 
Jane and Aimée B——, two young ladies of great 
beauty, and favourite companions of ‘Madame. 
About this juncture the journal takes a more 
sombre tone, and reasons profoundly about the 
marriage state. A certain Monsieur (doubtless 
poor Monsieur Dudevant) .is complained of, in 
that he rises early to hunt, .and returns home at 
night wearied. “His wife complains of him,” 
adds the young easuist; “but he does not foresee 
that she will take her ‘pleasure :some day.” 
“Marriage is the supreme object of love. When 
love is absent there is only the sacrifice. Very 
well for those who understand sacrifices; but 
thatis not a class of mind to be met with every 
day.” ‘The fact..is .evident ; Madame is in her 
vapours; and Aimeé B—— .advises her to ride 
about and enjoy herself. “She does not under- 
stand that one has need to forget.—Forget what ? 
says she.—Forget everything ; forget that one 
exists."—The Abbé Prémord and his skipping- 
= prescription might have ‘been of service 


Soon they arrive at Guillery, the chateau of her 
husband’s father, “a little dwelling with a frontage 
of five windows, not unlike a little inn in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, ard furnished like all 
southern country-houses—that is to say, very 
modestly.” Hunting was the staple amusement 
of the place—wolf-hunting and hare-hunting— 
and, when Madame was recovered sufficiently 
from her vapours, ‘she ‘took pleasure in those 
sports. “Game was plenty and’the wolves might 
be heard every night howling beneath the win- 
dows. I could hear them distinctly, for I was 
treading in one room, while.my husband slept in 
another.” The old colonel was passionately fond 
of sport, and Madame evidently liked him much 
better than his son.—“I could willingly have 
passed my life with that-amiable old man, :and I 
am-sure that no domestic storm would lave dis- 
turbed us.” 

While they were still in ‘the south, and paying 
a short visit to Nerac, old Colonel Dudevant died, 
and they could only arrive at Guillery in time to 
condole with his widow, This-widow had been a 
second wife, anda very umamiable person ; who 
subsequently displayed her hatred to her stepson 
by leaving away from him all the: property which 
her too indulgent husband endowed her with. 
Soon after this, the young couple returned to 
Nohant, where (with the exception of a few 
short absences) Madame continued to reside 
until 1831. Monsieur began to occupy himself 
a little with politics, and his wife to recon- 
cile herself with the necessities of her situation. 
Her first-efforts:as the wife of a politician were 
not-happy ; for she proceeded upon that principle 
which she has never since deserted, namely, that 
of consistently opposing the ‘customs of society. 
The visiting classes in La Chartre were divided 
into three distinct circles, and these never inter- 
Mingled. Madame Dudevant and Madame de 
Persigny, the wife of the sub-prefect, resolved, 
however, to break down these barriers. A ball 
Was accordingly given, to which all the three 








| classes were invited, and gave the greatest offence 
| in the neighbourhvod. ‘It was like (said circle 


Number One) putting fresh and stale eggs in the | 


same basket.” Madame Dudevant blew the spark 


| 


into a flame by writing some satirical verses | 


upon the occasion. 


daughter, who was christened Solange. Her 


of the accouchée to congratulate her upon the 
event. The following year is dismissed very 
briefly. In the spring she pays a visit to Bor- 
deaux, and in the autumn to Perigueux. Half 
a page suffices to chronicle the events of the year. 


Madame Dudevant resolved to separate herself 
partially from her husband. 

The fact was that, during these later years, her 
own home was fast becoming untenable to her. 
In addition to the increasing coolness and want 
of sympathy between herself and her husband, the 
conduct of her brother (who seems at this time 
to have been entirely living npon them at Nohant) 
had become intolerable. His continual fits of 
drunkenness, the noise which he caused, and foul 
language which he used, drove the poor woman 
to seek refuge in her own chamber from scenes 
which would have disgraced a pot-house. Her 
husband, far from protecting her from this dis- 
gusting state of things, seemed rather to en- 
courage it—probably with a view to bringing about 


left to herself, as completely as if she had been 
bound by no ties, that dream of liberty came over 
her which has deluded many a woman from the 
plain path of duty and sacrifice, by teaching her 
to believe that it is better to brave the world 
alone than to suffer the irksome trials of a do- 
mestic life which has no longer any charms for 
her. For the first time, too, in these memoirs, 
we come upon the mention of a third party—* the 
third part of my existence—Dieu, lui, et moi.” 
This little divertissement (which is asserted to 
have been quite platonic) is only alluded to at 
the time when, to be more free, she had resolved 
to bring it to an end. She was looking about for 
a road whereby to escape from. her thraldom, and 
she selected literature; and, while doing so, she 
discovered that she could write,:and that, in pro- 
portion.as she laboured over her task, ideas dis- 
entangled themselves from her brain, and took 
form and substance beneath her pen. The prospect 
was tempting, andshe made her husband an extra- 
ordinary proposition, to the effect that she should 
be permitted to reside in Paris for six months in 
every year, with no other companion than her 
little daughter. What perhaps is still more 
extraordinary is, that he acquiesced in the plan; 
and, with an allowance of two hundred and fifty 
francs (ten pounds sterling) per month, she de- 
parted for Paris with her little girl. If the con- 
vent was the first important epoch in Madame 
Dnudevant’s life, and marriage the second, the 
commencement of this Paris life en gargon was 
certainly that which exercised the most potent 
influence over her future destiny. 

At this point of her story, those whose curiosity 
may have been excited as to the expected revela- 
tions of Madame Dudevant’s early life will peruse 
the following declaration with something like 
disappointment :— 

As I do not intend to enter into further details as 
to what | sa seapeating myself, I ought to commence 
by stating clearly that I wish to pass over in silence, 
and not to arrange or disguise, many circumstances:in 
my life. I have never had any seerets from my 
friends. In that respect I have ‘always aeted wit 
a sincerity to which I owe the frankness and the 
respect with which I have always been surrounded ‘in 
all my internal social relations. But with respect to 
the public, 1 do not arrogate to myself the right to 
dispose of the past. of all the persons who may have 
come in contact with me. 

Quite true. But so neither should the lady 
“ arrogate to herself” the right of selling to the 
public some five-and-twenty volumes at six 
shillings apiece, under pretence of telling the 
truth about herself, unless she was prepared to 
tell the whole truth. When this work first ap- 
peared in print it was understood ‘to be a prac- 
tical answer to certain statements which had got 
abroad respecting the past life of Madame Dude- 
vant—certain awkward stories which, if true, 
would disentitle her in this, or, indeed, in any 
other country, to rank as a respectable woman. 
In common with all who respect her genius, we 
had hoped that these volumes would have sup- 





plied the .refutation to these charges; and we 





the separation which afterwards happened. Thus | 


127 


must confess to a disappointment, far beyond 
anything that could arise from baffled curiosity, 
when we find that she intends to leave those 
matters just as she found them in the eyes-of the 
public. Often, however, silence is more eloquent 


| than words, and it may be that in connecting 


In September 1828 Madame Dudevant had a | 


much that we have been told about the life of this 


| extraordinary woman with the silence which she 


| brother Hippolyte was staying at Nohant at the | 
time, and staggered quite tipsy into the chamber | 


imposes upon herself in these memoirs we shall 
not wander very far from the truth. “ Je ne suis 


| pas une sainte,” admits Madame Dudevant in 
| concluding this singular explanation of her silence. 


| 


The following year is recorded even more briefly ; | 
and we are hurried on to 1831, the year in which | 


In the mouth of a Frenchwoman that is a por- 
tentous admission. 

To Paris, however, she proceeded, and took her 
abode in the garret-story of a house on the Quai 
Saint-Michel—three rooms and a balcony—not 
very spacious, but she was forced to be econo- 
mical, and furniture is costly. At first she tried 
portrait-painting as a resource; but in vain. A 
specimen hung up in an adjacent café failed to 
tempt any customers. Her ten pounds a month 
was not enough tolive upon comfortably, and she 
was determined to eke it out by some means:or 
other. De Balzac remarks, that for a woman to 
live in Paris “like a woman” she must haveat 
least a thousand a year. Madame Dudevant’s 
ideas were not formed upon so magnificent a 
scale; but yet she possessed a keen sense of en- 
joyment, and was evidently determined not. to 
live in Paris without partaking of some of its 
pleasures. Observing that young gentlemen con- 
trived to get on in Paris upon much more econo- 
mical terms than ladies, she adopted an expedient 
more daring than feminine—she adopted male 
attire:— 

I ordered a military frock-coat of grey cloth, with 
pantaloons and vest tomatch. With a grey hat and 
a thick woollen neckerchief, 1 became absolutely. a 
little student in ‘his first year. 1 cannot describe the 
pleasure with which I first found myself in beots. I 
wandered over Paris, from one end to the other, and 
I thought I could have gone sovall over the world. 
Then | was not afraid of my dress. I went out in all 
weathers, and came home at all hours. I went to 
the pits of all the theatres. Nobody took notice of 
me, and no one suspected my disguise. I was too 
poorly dressed and looked too simple to attract notice. 
Women little know how to disguise themselves as 
men, even upon the stage. They will not sacrifice the 
elegance of their figures, the smallness of their feet, 
the grace of their movements, and the brillianee of 
theireyes; and that is the reason why they can never 
avoid being found out. To escape notice when dis- 
guised as men, they must first acquire the habit of 
making themselves unnoticeable as women. 


In this costume, and surrounded by a band-of 
young gentlemen of her acquaintance, Madame 
Dudevant saw lifein Paris. If anybody enter- 
tains any doubt-as to the exact manner in which 
these strange proceedings ought to be appreciated, 
we recommend them to suppose the case of a re- 
spectable matron, the wife of a country gentle- 
man and the mother of a family, coming up to 
London disguised in male attire, and entering 
into all the so-called pleasures of London life in 
the company of a clique of students and young 
literary men. 

It must be admitted that, when thus disguised, 
some of her adventures were very amusing. A 
gentleman from her part of the country was 80 
struck with the extraordinary resemblance be- 
tween the little student and Madame Dudevant 
(when she was sustaining the former character), 
that she was able to pass herself off to him/as her 
own brother. Upon .another occasion she held a 
long conversation with one of her husband’s 
friends without her identity being detected. 
Upon one occasion, after the theatre, she supped, 
in the company of some friends, with Dubureau, 
the celebrated pantomimist. As the biography 
of this celebrated artist has been written ‘by.no 
less a person than Jules Janin, the slightest trait 
respecting him is not without.its value. 


He would not be tempted to:touch the least:drop of 
champagne—fearing (he said) any disturbance of his 
nerves, and needing for-the exercise of his profession 
the most perfect calm. J havenever met with a more 
serious or more conscientious artist. He loved his. art 
passionately, and spoke of it as of a very grave 
matter—always speaking of himself with the greatest 
modesty. 

About this time she saw the old Baroness 
Dudevant (her husband’s step-mother) for the 
last time. The conversation was brief and 
curious : 

She asked me how it happened that I was livin 


for so long a time in Paris without my husband. 
replied that my husband was pleased that I should do 





so. ‘ But I hear,” continued she, “ that you intend to 
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print books.”—“ I do, Madame.”—‘ Dear me! what | name under that of Boscoverde, is the writer of these { paign on St. Stephen's day, was revived the custom, 


a droll notion! But I hope you will never put the 
name which I bear on the backs of printed books.” 
“* Certainly not, Madame,” I replied; and we parted. 

What name she did put “upon the backs of 
printed books ”is well known. A young author 


named Jules Sandeau collaborated with her in | 


the production of her first novel, “Rose et 


Blanche ;” and when it was published the name | 
of Jules Sand was made by cutting his name in | 
Subsequently, when Madame Dudevant | 


half. 
wrote unassisted, she kept the name of Sand, 
merely altering the Christian name to George. 
The Baroness Dudevant has therefore escaped 
what would doubtless be to her the scandal of 
celebrity. 

In Paris, as in London, it is difficult for a 


young author to make way without the aid of some | 


one better posé than himself in the literary world. 
In her search for a Mentor of this description, 
Madame Dudevant met with some amusing inci- 
dents. One morning she presented herself, armed 
with a letter of introduction, at the door of a cer- 
tain Monsieur Kératry, the author of a wretched 
novel called “ Le Dernier des Beaumanoirs,” but 
nevertheless a deputy and a man well to do in 
the world. This worthy opened the conversation 
by declaring frankly that, in his opinion, ladies 
ought never to meddle with writing, and began 
to treat her with a lecture upon the mental infe- 
riority of the sex. This, however, she was not 
disposed to submit to; and M. Kératry followed 
her to the door, assuring her that it was the office 
of women to make children, and not books. Re- 


buffed in this quarter, she afterwards found a | 


good friend and an experienced adviser in her 


fellow-countryman, Delatouche, a journalist of | 


merit, and then proprietor of the Figaro. He 
gave her employment upon his paper, and paid 
her for work which he taught her how to execute. 
She was also introduced to Balzac, whose extra- 
ordinary genius and eccentric character seems to 
have impressed her deeply. Balzac was then at 
the outset of his career; but his future greatness 
was presaged by most of his friends and admirers, 
among whom Madame Dudevant was one of the 
most enthusiastic. 

Childish and yet strong; covetous of trifles, yet 
never jealous of a reputation; sincere even to mo- 
desty, but boastful to exaggeration; confident in 
himself and in others, very expansive, very amiable, 
and very foolish—with a sanctuary of interior reason, 
to which he ever had recourse; shameless in chastity, 
drunk with cold water, intemperate in work, sober in 
passions, matter- of-fact and romantic to equal excess, 
credulous and sceptical, full of contrasts and myste- 
ries—such was Balzac when young. 

His character was indeed a strange mixture 
of the most incongruous elements, and may be 
not unfitly compared to the bill of fare of a 
dinner which Madame Dudevant partook of in his 
company—which consisted of boiled beef, a melon, 
and iced champagne. In common with many 
other great men, he had the weakness to assume 
eccentric habits, for the sake of theatrical effect. 

Balzac pretended to many more than he really had, 
and more still have been attributed to him. Now, 
though there be artists who are said to have an im- 
moderate need of coffee, or of liqueurs, or of opium, 
I believe in nothing of the sort; and I further believe 
that, if they produce anything when under any other 
influence than that of their own thoughts, they do 
not make such lucubrations known. The operation 
of the imagination is sufficiently exciting of itself, 
and I must confess that I have never been able to 
assist it with anything stonger than milk or lemonade 
—drinks not very Byronian. Bu‘ I do not believe that 
Byron wrote poetry when he was tipsy.* Inspira- 
tion may visit the mind in the midst of an orgie as 
well as in the silence of a forest; but when it be- 
comes necessary to give a form to thought, whether 
you are in the solitude of your chamber or upon the 

ards of a theatre, one thing is necessary—thorough 
self-possession. 

In pursuance of the arrangement already ex- 
plained, Madame Dudevant returned to Nohant, 
at intervals of three months, and (strange as it 
may seem) she appears to have lived with her 
husband, during these visits, upon terms of 
cordiality, if not of affection. But a change in 
this state of things was not far distant. Her 
celebrity as an authoress was rising into view. 








ITALY. 


L’Orfanella, &c. (‘‘The Orphan, and other short 
tales for youth.”) Dela Signore BoscoverDE. 
Londra: Rolandi. 12mo. 

Aw English lady, who disguises her Anglo-Saxon 








* Who ever stated that he did? 


moral tales, intended for the use of young learners of 


| the Italian language. Her intention is praiseworthy ; 
| but we think that, upon the whole, she would have 


done wisely had she retained the manuscript in her 
writing-desk. The words of the tales are, indeed, 
Italian; but the style is English. Cesare Balbo, 
| author of ‘‘ Vita di Dante,” did not disdain to employ 
| his talents in compiling ‘‘ Novelle d'un Maestro di 


disused for the last eight years, of supplying refresh- 
ments, at expense of the municipality, to all in the 
second and third tiers of boxes, for which not fewer 
than 150 servants are engaged, all making their ap- 
pearance in full dress at the same moment. There was 
a tremendous crush at the Apollo this night; and the 
performance of // Trovatore failed not to triumph as 
usual. Don Procopio is the buffo piece at another 





Scuola” (Tales of a Schoolmaster); but we feel 
assured that, while applauding the attempt of the 
Signora Boscoverde, he would have disallowed her 
| bad grammar. Her words do not always express her 
| own idea. For instance, in the very first line, the 
| words ‘ sono state gia rinchiuse,” &c., do not express 
| her idea, because she intended to say, not that her 
| MS. had once been shut up as a prisoner in a house 
| of correction, but that it remained there as a book 
not intended for publication. Now her words mean 
| the first, not the latter case. Farther on, ‘ travaglio” 
| does not mean work—the expression is a Gallicism. 
| The famous French motto, “ Le droit au travail,” is 
| rendered into Italian by “Il diritto al lavoro.” The | 
| substitution of ‘‘ operetta” for ‘travaglio,” in the | 
| same page, does not mend the matter. The adverb | 
| *cosi,” p. 2, is a mistake; the authoress surely in- | 
tended to write “molto.” She seems to say that | 
Eugenia was so beautiful that she had almost attained 

the age of “adolescenza.” Ugly as well as pretty 

girls attain that interesting age. Many similar mis- 

takes have fallen under our notice; but we adduce no 

more, having no desire to discourage this well-mean- 

ing lady in making a better critical acquaintance with 

the language of Italy. 








(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, January 1, 1856. 

| Celebrations of Christmas — Theatres — Memorial of 
the Immaculate Conception—Studios of Sculpture— 
Academy of St. Luke—Obituary—New Publications. 
Tue Christmas season and the New Year have been 
marked in Rome by the usual splendours of religion, 
but otherwise by depressing rather than cheering cir- 





cumstances—a generilly-lamented diminution of the 


patronage for art and commerce, the discovery of a 
conspiracy, and not a few political arrests in conse- 





| taken into account when we receive representations 
| on native authority of things “big with the fate of 

Rome ” (including that of hotel-keepers and ciceroni) 
| for an opening winter. In the solemnities of the 


of the Papal High Mass, the night of Christmas, 
at Santa Maria Maggiore, Pius IX. having been in- 
| duced, either by the feebleness of increasing years, or 
| displeasure at the profane frivolities too often manifest 
in the vast crowds assembled formerly for such occa- 
sions, to lay aside this observance, substituting the 
simple assistance (in ecclesiastic phrase) at the cere- 
monies of this night in the Sistine Chapel. In the 
Pauline Chapel was displayed, for the first time, on 
Advent Sunday, a superb restoration of the macchina 
or edicula, of classic design, by Bernini, whose origi- 
nal had threatened decay, for the exposition, amidst 
resplendent illumination, of the Holy Sacrament; 
and it is said that 40,000 scudi was the expense under- 
taken for this. The most remarkable novelty in music 
has been the Mass composed by Capocci, Chapel-Master 
of the Lateran, &ec., to be performed before the Pope 
and Cardinals at that Basilica on the 15th December, 
when a celebration of eight days for the first anni- 
versary of the Immaculate Conception Festival since 
the publishing of its dogmatic definition, was brought 
to a close with great magnificence. This composition 


instruments, and, though in some passages partaking 
of the florid operatic character almost universal in 
modern Italian music, had some grand burstsand thrill- 
ing cadences, adequately rendered by vocalists of high 
ability. Gorgeous was the effect of the Lateran in its 
decorations of crimson and gold, of silk and velvet, 
with countless chandeliers and gilt candelabra diffus- 
ing light from (1 was told) not fewer than 2000 tapers 
over the spacious nave, which had been so shut in by 
hangings as to reduce the church to the appearance of 
a single body of architecture without the four aisles 
adjoining—not a happily-conceived transformation. 
The younger academicans of St. Luke had contri- 
buted, with gratuitous zeal, a series of pictures in 





Old Testament regarded by the Church as typical of 
the purity and glories of the Virgin-Mother. These 
were just sufficiently well executed for effect, in a 
large building, at a distance. Another picture in 
oils, by Mazzotti, of the Madonna appearing with 
Angels to Adam and Eve, which hung against 
the upper part of this splendid Gothic shrine, 
over the High Altar (restored by Pius IX.), 
had superior artistic claims.” Shortly after this 
celebration Capocci received an honorary medal in 
token of the satisfaction of his Holiness, both at the 
adaptation of the Mass and that of the anthem, 
“ Tota pulchra es Maria,’ which was performed at 
the close. On the reopening of the principal Opera, 
which with four other theatres commenced its cam- 





concourse from abroad, of the absence of wealthy | D Ich | 
| sents a benignant, yet at the same time sublime idea 


quence. There is, however, a disposition to exagge- 
| rate reported and anticipated evils here, that must be | 
| obscurity for this monument). This alone among the 


Church the public were disappointed by the omission | 


| 


was performed by a double orchestra with various | 


house; and at the Valle Theatre an actor named 
Alessandro Salvini is drawing better attendances 
| than usual at that neglected and dirty house, by his 
| clever impersonations of the semi-humorous, semi- 
| pathetic class in native drama. 
The memorial to the Definition of the Immaculate 
| Conception is expected to be accomplished and 
| solemnly inaugurated on the 8th December 1857. 
| Offerings have poured in from almost all classes ant 
| countries for this, and much of the unhewn material 
has been contributed gratuitously, as, recently, a large 


| mass of yellow Sienna marbles, from a community of 


nuns, proprietors of the quarry. The seated statues 
of four prophets, to be placed round the basement, all 
sixteen palms in height (taking their dimensions as 
standing), are completed and now visible in the casts 
at their artists’ studios—the “ David” by Tadolini, 
the “Moses” by Jacometti, the ‘“ Ezechiel” by 
Chelli, and “Isaiah” by Ravelli. In all these sta- 
tues are more or less of the attributes of grandeur, 
with promise of striking effect when viewed in the 
open air on a wide piazza. Some ideas caught from 
Michel Angelo, that send us in thought to the vaults 
of the Sistine, may be recognised in more than one. 
The “ David” seems to me rather theatrical, the head 
deficient in true intellectual power, the hair and 
beard curling too artificially; though the forms are 
majestic and muscular, without exaggeration, and the 
draperies finely disposed. The “Isaiah” and “ Moses 

impress me most: the former with the pen in one 
hand and the gaze upturned, as expecting the admo- 
nishing inspiration; a volume on the knee displaying 
the words “ Ecce Virgo concipiet ;” the head veiled by 
flowing drapery, a mantle majestically folded round 
the figure. Buonarotti’s “ Moses” is certainly sur- 
passed in religious expression, if not in muscular 
power, by the latter (Jacometti’s work), which pre- 


of the Lawgiver. Obici has finished in clay the 
Madonna, to stand at the summit of the cipollino 
column (a piece of Roman antiquity, withdrawn from 


statues will be of bronze (and perhaps gilt), and is in 
conformity with the finest type of its subject, remind- 
ing of Titian’s glorious “ Assumption,” rather than of 
any Madonna of Raphael—the arms extended, the 
gaze intensely upturned, a crown of stars round the 


| head, the draperies in broad masses well disposed for 


effect from a distance. According to the traditional 
symbolism of the “ Conception,” she stands crushing 
with the feet a serpent, on the crescent moon, sup- 
ported on a globe, to which support itself the artist 
has added another, the symbols of the four Evange- 
lists—the first time these have been introduced in 
the mystic connection, to imply (as he explained to 
me) that the dogma now defined by Papal authority 
is admitted within the circle of Evangelic truths. 
The Austrian Emperor having placed at the disposal 
of the Pope, on the conclusion of the Concordat, the 
sum of 100,000 florins, to be applied to devotional and 
charitable purposes, one third of this has been appro- 
priated to the new monument (as, indeed, the Em- 
peror had expressly desired), and presently after- 
wards the artists above-named were summoned before 
his Holiness to be informed that an addition of 500 
scudi would be made on the price stipulated for the 
work ofeach. The remainder of the imperial dona- 
| tion is to be applied to the restoration of St. Paul's, 
and the construction of the votive chapel at 
St. Agnese, into which is being converted the de- 
serted chamber of that monastery—scene of the escape 
of the Pontiff, with so many cardinals, bishops, and 
others, from the more serious consequences that might 





have been expected, when the floor of the room above 
| fell in and precipitated the whole party, in April 
last; which escape, I hear, is to be the leading argu- 
ment of the declamations, in some forty or more lan- 
| guages, at the Propaganda Academy, within the 
octave of Epiphany. The estimated expense of the 
| entire monumental structure, 40,000 scudi, I should 
| have thought rather below the requirement; but 
| Tadolini assures me that, considering the gra 
| tuitous supply of material, it will probably be 





body-colours, which hung in oval frames along the | found to exceed. Four other sculptures have been 
pilasters, representing the figures and personages of the | named expressly by the Pope for the bas-reliefs t 


| surround the pedestal of this column—the Annut- 

ciation, the Dream of Joseph, the Coronation of the 
| Virgin, and the act of pronouncing the Definition at 
| St. Peter's. The Coronation is the subject alloted te 
Benzoni, whose small design for this, in clay, is col 
ceived with much feeling—the group similar in at 
rangement to that rendered classical for the treatment 
of this subject by early painters. The same artist's 
completing his finely conceived monument to Car- 
dinal Mai, for which advantage has lately en 
secured by the discovery of the epitaph, a mere roug? 
copy in a note-book, composed in Latin verse by t* 
distinguished Cardinal for himself. Jacometti’s group: 
the “ Treacherous Kiss of Judas,” now stands in te 
atrium of the Scala Santa; and its correspondent, 
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to be placed opposite, the ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” is progressing 
in the marble—this consisting also of only two 
figures, the Redeemer and Pilate, the latter standing 
with one foot on a step, lower than the former, so that 
suitable pre-eminence is given to the most important. 
It is yet too early to judge whether this group will 
equal the other in power and pathos; but its merits, 
I should say, are remarkable. 

At the church of the Minerva Convent we now see 


Tenerani’s monument to the Duchess Santa, with that | 


sublimely beautiful figure, long so much admired, the 


Angel of the Resurrection, exposed to view after | 


having remained covered for three or four years 
during the repairs of this church. The St. John 
Baptist, by Obici, placed on a pedestal here, cor- 
responding to the Christ, by Michel Angelo, at each 
side the high altar, is yet only a cast, the marble 
being in preparation at that artist’s studio. This, I 
should say, is his finest work, characterised by a wild 
prophetic grandeur, an expression of appealing elo- 
quence mighty to rouse the sleeping and the dead. 
“O generation of vipers!” seems the acclamation 
issuing from the lips of the Precursor, whose counte- 


nance, action, and vigorously moulded form, left almost | 


nude by the drapery of skins that loosely hangs 


around, correspond to our ideal of the inspired re- | 
former—austere, extatic, and living in the depths of | 
As to | 


‘a being sealed and severed from mankind.” 
the church, S. Maria sopra Minerva, which was re- 
opened and consecrated, with much ritual pomp and 
a translation of the relics of St. Catherine of Siena and 
the high altar, in August, it is a splendid restoration 
to the highly-decorated Gothic of the more recent 
Italian school, though not to be compared in grace or 
majesty to Siena, Orvieto—much less to the Florence 
type; and externally left bare and hideous, as for- 


merly. Colour in fresco, marble and scagliola, rather | 


than rich variety of form, has been relied on for 
effect, and there is deficiency of loftiness, of sub- 
dued solemnity; yet still the first impression is 
arresting, and the general aspect far more devotional 
than that of nine tenths among the churches of Rome. 
Gibson has two of the colossal statues for the 


memorial of our Queen completed in the marble—the | 
enthroned figure of her Majesty, and the ‘ Justice,” to | 


stand with ‘ Clemency ” flanking the throne, but on 
pedestals lower. 
figures has a calm grandeur and solemn thought ex- 
pressed in the marked features, as of a being raised 
above all passions and accidents of humanity. The 
“Clemency,” now being worked in the marble, has a 
happily contrasted character of softer gracefulness, 
carried out in the style of drapery and _head- 
dress, as well as form and countenance. Crawford 
is engaged on the reliefs for one of the bronze gates 
for the additional buildings at the Capitol of Wash- 
ington, as well as on the allegoric groups for an en- 
tablature of the same edifice, and his immense monu- 
ment of Washington, for Virginia. Another of these 
bronze doors has been assigned to Mr. Rogers, a 
young American sculptor of great merit and promise, 
who has fortunately got the most interesting subject 
determined for this location—the life of Columbus. 
Mr. Macdonald has just finished a bust of Cardinal 


Antonelli, that seems to condense the entire indi- | 


viduality of that purple-robed statesman, who has a 
fine head of its description. Overbeck has lately re- 
turned, in improved health and spirits. Cornelius is 
still here, engaged on the water-colour designs for the 
great fresco, the Redeemer and Celestial Hierarchy 
arrayed in expectation of the Last Judgment, to be 
executed by his pupils in the new church at Berlin. 
There is a report that this great master has received 
commission for some of the frescoes at St. Paul's. 


On the 28th December was the distribution of prizes | 


at the Academy of St. Luke, when Podesti delivered 
a discourse before the Minister of Public Works. 
Tenerani (Vice-President of the past year) was 
chosen President, and Azzurri, Professor of Practica! 
Architecture, appointed to succeed him in the former 
office. Among the compositions rewarded were, in 
painting, ‘‘ The Redeemer in the house of Mary and 
Martha ;” and in sculpture, “‘ Faustulus consigning 
the infants Romulus and Remus to his wife.” The | 
birth-day of Winckelmann was celebrated by the 
Archxologic Institute at the Capitol, shortly before 
Christmas, when essays were read, in Italian, by two 
distinguished Germans, Braun and Henzen—that of | 
r. Braun including a graceful and elegant pane- | 
gyric on the deceased, with many interesting details 
of recent discoveries. 
The obituary of Rome for the past year includes 
Some names not easily to be forgotten, besides that of 
the highly-gifted and amiable young German, a 
hotice of whom, by another pen, I have already sup- | 
lied. In October died, at the age of eighty-three, 
‘rast Platner, diplomatic agent of Saxony at Rome, 
Well-known for the last half-century ‘as an ar- 
cheologist and author of erudition, taste, and enthu- | 
Siasm. In boyhood he had dedicated himself to art 
With great fervour, and studied design under the cele- | 
brated Oeser, till, in his 17th year, he entered the 
artistic academy at Dresden. By the advice of 
Fiiger, whose pupil he became at Vienna, he repaired 
to this city in 1800, and ever afterwards resided here, 
devoted to the pursuits of literature, antiquarian 
science, and the criticism, though no longer the prac- | 
tice, of art. Niebuhr, when sent here as Prussian | 
‘2voy in 1816, entered into close intimacy with him; | 





| documents extant among the archives 
The former of these allegoric | 





Overbeck and Cornelius were among his friends and 
admirers. During the stay here of Bunsen, 1829-42, 
the work which originated under a joint collaboration 
of distinguished Germans, known as Bunsen’s “ De- 
scription of Rome,” received its most important con- 


antique sculpture and monuments. It was in 1823 
that the King of Saxony appointed him representative 
at the Holy See; and shortly afterwards the profes- 
sorship of philosophy was conferred on him by the 
University of Leipsic. Throughout the revolutionary 
period he remained in Rome, and when the repub- 
| licans outraged his residence by tearing down the 
| Papal arms, he ordered those of the Saxon crown to be 
| lowered immediately, announcing to them that “ his 
| King had accredited him to the Pontiff, not to them.” 

Till his last illness he continued to study twelve hours 
daily, and has left behind seven volumes of un- 
published MSS.—a translation of the “ Divine 
Comedy” into German prose, furnished with ample 
notes and comments; a philosophic treatise; a trans- 





Of these some notice is promised by a correspondent 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung. The only son of Platner, 


tribution from Platner—the entire section treating of 


lation of Giordano Bruno’s metaphysical works, &ec. | 


| Ferdinand, is an artist of high standing, who has | 


executed many pictures commissioned by strangers in 
Rome, mostly on sacred subjects, which he treats 
with feeling in the style of the revived Christian Art 
| school of Germany. Another loss is that of the 
Abate Matranga, Greek writer at the Vatican 
Library, whose services as an antiquarian and his- 
torian I have more than once referred to in your 
pages, and whose last undertaking, I believe (sus- 
pended by death), was a narrative of the Sicilian 
Vespers, grounded on early chronicles discovered 
partly by himself. Also, Monsignor Marini, do- 
mestic prelate to the Pope, and keeper of the private 
archives of the Holy See—who was born in 1782 (the 
nephew and pupil of Gaetano Marini, one of the most 
distinguished archeologists attached to the Vatican) 
went to Paris in 1815 to recover treasures taken from 


the library and archivesof that palace; had published, | 
besides other works, an ample treatise on “ Pontific | 


Diplomacy ” (translated intoGerman at Berlin, 1851), 
and a memoir on the trial of Galileo, founded on 
here. In 
private life he was much esteemed, simple in habits, 
and of unassuming manners. 

The post of archivist left vacant has been given to 


| 


During the year 1854, 861 works in the Russian 
language and 451 in foreign languages were printed 
in Russia, besides 2940 scientific and literary treatises 
in the different periodicals. The number of authors 
was 1239; that of printing-offices (for works in the 
Russian language) 85, of which 45 were at work in 
St. Petersburgh, 16 in Moscow, and the remainder in 
various other towns of the Empire. 

First Book PUBLISHED IN British AMERICA.— 
The first book published in British America was “‘ The 
Psalms in Metre, Faithfully Translated for the Use, 
Edification, and Comfort of the Saints, in Public and 
Private, especially in New England,” printed at Cam- 
bridge in 1640. The version was made by Thomas 
Welde, of Roxbury, Richard Mather, of Dorchester, 
and John Eliot, the famous apostle to the Indians. 
The translators seem to have been aware that it pos- 
sessed but little poetical merit. ‘‘If,” say they, in 
their preface, “ the verses are not always so smooth 
and elegant as some may desire and expect, let them 
consider that God’s altar needs not our polishings ; 
for we have respected rather a plain translation, than 
to smooth our verses with the sweetness of any para- 
phrase, and so have attended to conscience rather 
than elegance, and fidelity rather than poetry.” After 
a second edition had been printed, President Dunster, 
of Harvard College, assisted by Mr. Richard Lyon, a 
tutor at Cambridge, attempted to improve it, and, in 
their advertisement to the godly reader, they state 
that they “‘ had special eye both to the gravity of the 
phrase of sacred writ, and sweetness of the verse.” 
Dunster’s edition was reprinted twenty-three times in 
America, and several times in Scotland and England, 
where it was long used in the dissenting congregations. 
—American Publishers’ Circular. 

Sratistics OF GERMAN PUBLISHING.—We learn 








| from the Atheneum Francais, that during the first six 


Father Theiner, the Oratorian, who is now publishing | 


his great work, in Latin, the continuation of 
Baronius’s Annals. 
logical excepted) are rare in this city. I may men- 
tion, as among the fewentitled to notice, the‘ Philoso- 


phic Essays” of Pianciani, a. distinguished Jesuit; 


the continuation of a work on a singular subject, | 


the “ Tortures of the Ancients,” which has already 


reached the sixth volume, principally referring to the | 
sufferings inflicted on martyrs; and a volume called | n . . a 
| of Waldeck : each have issued but three publications ; 


“St. Cecilia and her companion Martyrs,” with an 
account of primitive Christian manners, and some 
notice of the Catacombs, by Bondini. Several auto- 
graphs of archrologic works by Nibby, some inedited, 
have been lately sold at an auction. The Giornale de 
Roma has opened its new year with an enlargement 


| of its meagre pages, usually filled with scraps from 


foreign journalism, or the stereotyped details of 
official intelligence. The Civilta Cattolica publishes 
a prospectus for its new series, promising, among 
other good things, the continued contributions of Father 
Bresciani, author of those really brilliant, though 
one-sided political romances, the ‘Jew of Verona” 
and ‘*Ubaldo and Irene”—both first appearing in 
these pages. Henceforth, we are apprised, the 


advocacy of political and social theories through | 


medium of fiction is to be limited in the Civilta 
to tales not extending over more than a few chap- 
ters. At Fano is appearing an Encyclopedia, to 
the writers engaged on which, Count Gherardi, 
Professor Crollalanza, and Signor Gabrielli, the 
Pope has sent honorary medals with the epigraph, 
Benemerenti, Auctorib. Encycl. Fanestr. 

The Journal de la Librairie of Paris has published 
some curious statistics of the rate at which our allies 
have “rushed into print” since 1811. It appears 
that, from the 1st Nov. in 1811 to the 31st Dee. 1855, 
or in forty-four years and four months, no less than 
271,994 books have been published in France. This 
number includes books written in foreign languages, 
as well as Greek and Latin authors. The number of 


engravings, drawings, lithographs, maps, and plans, | 


reaches 47,425, and to this number must be added 
17,449 musical compositions — making altogether 
336,868 publications. In the year 1855 alone 8235 


musical compositions. The engravings, maps, litho- 
graphs, issued within the same period amount to 
2857 issues—the total for last year being 12,217. Of 
the forty-four years included in the statistics of the | 
Journal de la Librairie, it appears that last year, with 

the exception of 1825, was the most productive. In 

1825 the number of publications amounted to 8265. | 


publications. 
thus :—in 1851, 7350; in 1852, 8264; in 1853, 
in 1854, 8336.—Atheneum. 





Novelties of literature (the theo- | 


| far in advance of her neighbours: 


| themselves. 


é 


clergy of the Established Church 18,587. 


| Since 1851 the progress of the literary labours of | more drug-vendors than milk-sellers. 
| France appears to have been gradual, owing pro- | manufacture we find 14,501. 
bably to the war and the thousands of ephemeral | and station-masters are 10,948; while the old 
The figures from 1851 to 1854 run } labourers are 10,923. 
8060 ; 


months of the present year, there were printed in 
Germany, in all, 3879 different works. Of this num- 
ber, there has appeared from the presses of Leipsic 
and Berlin, 1169; 598 from the first of these cities, 
and 571 from the latter, showing that Berlin is but 
25 works behind the great publishing mart of Ger- 
many. After these two great centres, comes Stutt- 
gard with 197 publications ; Hamburgh, 96 ; Munich, 
93: Ratisbon, Frankfort on the Maine, and Halle, 
each 62; Breslau, 56; and Castty Dresden, Bruns- 
wick, Erlangen, and Weimar, with many others yet 
smaller. In the thirteen cities which have been 
named have appeared in all 2018 works, nearly two- 
thirds of the whole number. It is not less interesting 
to know the part taken in this publishing of books 
by the different States of Germany. Here Prussia is 
1 she has produced 
1242 works, when Saxony has only printed 724; 
Austria, 715; Bavaria, 397; Wurtemburg, 270; 
Hanover, 109. The lowest ranks in this scale of pro- 
duction are occupied by the city of Lubeck, the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, and the Principality 


Lippe Detwold only two; Antarlt Bernbourg and 
Hesse Hambourg, one single one each. Besides 
these, many German works have been published in 
other countries: 155 in Switzerland; 31 in Russia; 
16 in Hungary; 12 in France; 10 in Belgium; 
6 in Denmark: 3 in Holland; 1 in England: in 
all, 235. This statement gives as the total of all the 
works published in the German language, during the 


| first half of the present year, 4114.—American Pub- 
lisher’s Circular. 
Number oF Persons tn Occupations in 1851.— 


The advanced age to which domestic servants remain 
in servitude is some proof that, however desirous of 
independence they may be, their industrial capabi- 
lities do not enable them very early, or very gene- 
rally, to achieve it. Only one family in eight or nine 
throughout Great Britain affords apparently to keep a 
domestic, yet their number is so large (1,468,896). 
376,551 individuals stvle themselves labourers, and, 
nevertheless, are unable to assign any of 352 occu- 
pations pursued as that to which they specially attach 
They offer to ‘lend a hand” whenever 
they are able. In the various branches of business 
some curiosities occur. The milliners and 
makers, for one sex only we may presume, nearly equal 
the boot and shoe-makers for both sexes. In time of 
peace the carpenters and joiners outnumbered 
the forces both by land and sea. The tailors 
outnumbered the butchers, bakers, and brewers, 
taken collectively. The laundresses nearly equal the 
tailors, and, according to Dr. Lyon Playfair, the 
washerwoman’s interest in a dozen shirts amounts to 
7/. 16s., or more than double that of the producer, the 
cotton-spinner, and the shirt-maker. Messengers, 
porters, and errand-boys are 101,425. For every inns 


dress- 


| literary works were published in France, with 1105 | keeper, licensed victualler, or beer-shop keeper there 
| seems to be a poor seamstress or shirt-maker. 


The 
coopers are rather more than the clock and watch- 
makers (20,245 and 19,159). Medical men and thei 
assistants are 18,728. The brewers are 18,620. ! 
The police, 
The druggists and the 
but there are rather 
In the paper 
Railway officers, clerks, 
i road 
The wine and spirit merchants 
specially are 1/4467; general merchants, 10,256.— 
Statistical Journal for December. 





18,348. Lawyers, 16,763. 
surgeons differ little in numbers ; 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHT. 


AmonG the proceedings of the Royal Astronomical 
Society will be found a diseussion on an hypothesis 
advanced by M. Otto Struve, with reference to the 
continual variations of Saturn’s rings. According to 
this, while the diameter of the planet and the exterior 


! 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


diameter of the outer bright ring have constantly | 


preserved the same values, the interior diameter of 
the inner bright ring has been constantly diminishing ; 
consequently, the system of bright rings is gradually 
increasing in breadth, and thereby approaching 
nearer to the body of the planet—in other words, that 
the rings of Saturn are in a state of gradual collapse : 
so that, after a certain interval of time, and that not 
very long, the planet would appear totally deprived 
of these interesting appendages. This hypothesis is 
qeeni on observations made from 1651, by 
Tuyghens, to those of M. Otto Struve himself, in 1851. 
These appear to show that, while the breadth of the 
rings has increased from 4°6” to 7°43”, the breadth 
of the dark space between the rings and the body of 
the planet has been gradually diminishing from 
6°5” to 3-67”, giving a varying ratio during the 
period between the breadth of the ring and the 
breadth of the dark space of from 1°41 to 0°49— 
thus indicating a gradual approximation of the 


bright rings to the planet. This hypothesis 
has been opposed by the Rev. Mr. Main, who 
found that a series of measures taken in 1852-3 


gave him 0°95 for the ratio of the dark space to the 
breadth of the rings; and in 1854 the measures indi- 
cated the same ratio to be 0°97, while a numerous 
series executed on the evening of the 5th of December, 
1855, gave him 1°08. <A similar series executed on 
the 6th gave him 1°11 for the value of the ratio: the 
general results exhibiting that no change whatever 
had taken place in the system since the time of 
Huyghens. 
concurred in this view, showing, from the best draw- 
ings which Huyghens had made, that the ratio of the 
breadth of the dark space to the breadth of the rings 
had increased during the period from 1657 to 1693 from 


Professor Kaiser, of Amsterdam, entirely [ G01 


0°72 to 1:24—thus showing that the rings, instead of ! 
gradually increasing, were growing narrower; and | 


remarking that, ‘‘ from the discordance between Otto 


Struve and Main, we may form an opinion of the de- | 


gree of confidence to which the measures and estima- 
tions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 
entitled ;” and concludes by asserting that there exists 
no reason for supposing that the compound ring of 
Saturn is gradually increasing in breadth. 

From observations made of the solar spots in the 
year 1855, out of a catalogue of 313 days of observa- 
tion, on 146 days the sun, with a 2} foot refractor, 
appeared free of spots, and 79 new gronps of spots 
were observed. The spots were very small, the dia- 
meter never exceeding 17”. M. Schwabe, having 
prosecuted a series of observations of the solar spots 
since 1826, and also of the groups, found that the 
number of groups was subject to periodic recurrence. 
In 1852, Dr. Wolf, of Berne, by an examination of 
old documents, obtained a confirmation of this fact. 
He also remarked that the period of the mean annual 
value of the diurnal variation of the magnetic needle 
in declination coincides with the period of the solar 
spots, and that 11°11 years would satisfactorily repre- 
sent the periodicity of the magnetic phenomenon. 

In the ‘Journal of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety,” the discovery of a new planet of the 9°10 mag- 
nitude on the evening of the 12th of January, is 
announced at the Imperial Observatory, at Paris, by 
M. Chacornac; and also of a new variable star, by 
Mr. J. R. Hind, on the evening of December 15th, 
1855, shining as a star of the ninth magnitude, with 
a very blue planetary light. On December 18th it 
was seen again with a fainter light, and again on the 
10th of January, 1856, when its brightness was not 
greater than stars of the twelfth magnitude. 

At the Geological Society, Mr. Moggridge’s paper 
on the section exposed by the excavation of the 
Swansea Docks presented the following series, 





in descending order :—1st. Made ground, sand and | 


loose gravel, varying from 20 to 6 feet in thickness. 
2. Peat, with leaves, 2ft. 38. Blue clay, with Scro- 
bicularia piperata, 8 ft. 6in. 4. Peat 
greater density than No. 2, 10 inches. 5. Blue 
clay, &c., 4 ft. 1 in. 6. Peat with trees, 3 ft. 1 in. 
7. Brown clay. The plants forming the peat have in 
many instances left their roots in the underlying blue 
clays, proving that the peat was formed of terrestrial 
plants living and dying where they noware, and not 
of accumulated sea-weed or drifted material. Hence 
the section exhibits an interesting case of the frequent 
alternation of terrestrial and marine deposits over the 
Same area. 

In August last a tremendous voleanic eruption took 
place in Hawaii, near the summit of Mauna Loa, 
14,000 feet high, and sixty miles from Hilo, Byron’s 
Bay. The stream of lava, having a breadth of from 


two to three miles, continued to flow in a north-east 


of rather | 





| by Mr. Samuel Brown. 





direction until the end of October, when the lava | 


current, having traversed a great part of a dense 
forest, appeared to have been checked in its progress at | 
about three or four miles only from the town of | 
Hilo. 

Professor Haughton, in describing the granites of | 
the south-east of Ireland, reduces them to three | 
types; the first the potash granite, found in Wicklow | 
and Wexford; the second the soda granite, occurring 
at Rathdrum and Oulant; the third, consisting of 
quartz, albite and chlorite, is found only at Croghan 
Kinshela, near the gold mines of Wicklow. In the 
north-east of Ireland the three granite districts are 
known as the Mourne, Carlingford, and Newry dis- 
tricts. The Mourne consists of quartz, orthoclase, albite, | 
and green mica. The Carlingford is a potash granite, 
in which hornblende replaces mica: there is a pecu- 
liarity in this when it joins the carboniferous lime- 
stone ; from being originally a compound of quartz, 
orthoclase, and hornblende, by the addition of lime it 
is converted into a compound of hornblende and 
anorthite; the latter a mineral now for the first time | 
noticed as entering into the composition of British | 
rocks. The Newry belongs to the soda granite, re- 
sembling in many respects the secondary granites of | 
the Wicklow and Wexford districts. 

The mining industry of England formed the subject 
of a paper at the Statistical Society. Mr. Hunt stated | 
that the laws regulating the distribution of the 
metalliferous ores were very little known. In Corn- 
wall and Devon copper is found at the junction of 
two dissimilar kinds of rock, the direction being 
E.N.E. and W.S.W. nearly. The lead-lodes are 
usually at right angles to these, but in Cardiganshire 
they run E.N.E. and W.S.W, and in Flintshire they 
are nearly E. and W. _ It was unprofitable formerly 
to separate silver from lead ore containing less than 
6 ounces to the ton, and in Wales 12 ounces; but 
silver could now be profitably extracted when there | 
were only 3 ounces to the ton: an annual saving of | 
would thus be effected. The demand fort in 
was on the increase, while the cost of working was | 
greater ; fortunately, the metal was known to exist in 
Australia and Tasmania. The value of metals and 
coals raised to the surface in 1855 was as follows :— 
Coal, 15,000,0002. ; iron, 9,500,000. : copper, 
1,263,7392.; lead, 1,400,0002.; tin, 559,8082.; silver, 
147,500/. ; zine, 16,5002. ; nickel, arsenic, sulphur, &c., 
750,0002.; making a total of 28,673,547/. 

Life Assurance as a science owes its origin to the 
problems proposed to Pascal respecting games of | 
chance by the Chevalier de Méré. Pascal's solution | 
of these particular cases, generalised by Permat, was 
the first attempt which led to the brilliant discoveries 
of the French mathematicians. The Grand Pensionary | 
De Witt first applied the rules of probability to cal- 
culate the value of an annuity in connection with 
Government life annuities. Subsequently Halley 
published his celebrated paper on the mortality of 
Breslau, exhibiting the first life-table in the same | 
form as those now published. J. Bernouilli sug- 
gested other topics to which the same rules could be | 
applied, leading to further suggestions from Con- 
dorcet and Poisson. Laplace’s work on the subject | 
contains the entire system of this science harmonised ; 
while the name of Quetelet, the Belgian Astronomer- 
Royal, is honourably known for developing and | 
extending the application of this doctrine. The | 
subject was brought before the Institute of Actuaries | 


It would form a very interesting as well asa very 
important document, if observations of natural phe- | 
nomena were daily taken in different parts of the | 
country, and thus brought before the public. This 
has been done at Aberdeen during 1855, and among 


| the results obtained we find that rain fell on 112 


days; snow 53 days; there was frost 78 days; fog 
prevailed during 10 days; aurora borealis was seen | 
on 7 days, and solar halo on 5 days; while thunder 
was heard on 7 occasions—twice in June, twice in 
July, and twice in August, and on one day in Decem- 
ber 15 miles off. The north-west and south-west 
winds were the most prevalent. 

A curious document has been exhibited at the 
Society of Antiquaries, namely the conveyance to 
Adam Baynes, Esq., by the Commissioners appointed | 
by the Parliament for the sale of lands, &c., hereto- 
fore belonging to the late King Queen, and Prince, at | 
Holdenby, Northamptonshire, dated Jan. 27, 1650.— | 
The following antiquarian curiosities have been | 
exhibited lately: A drawing of a boss in Tavi 


Tavi- 
stock church, representing three rabbits—An an- 
cient leather thong, used for fastening the head of an | 
iron hatchet; and a specimen of striated ring- 
money ; both found in Ireland.—Some fragments of 
personal ornaments found in the Norfolk fen, pro- 
bably Anglo-Saxon. One piece is remarkable for its 
containing a silver coin of the Gens Lucretia, let into | 
arim or locket.—A shield of parade of the time of | 
Edward the Fourth, on which are painted an armed 

knight kneeling before a lady, in full costume, while 
Death stands by. A scroll above is inscribed “‘ Vous 


| tions for war are still going on vigorously. 


| scarcely improvable. 








ou la mort."—Mr. Scharf read a description of the 
Coventry Tapestries, illustrated by drawings. 

Whatever may be. the result of the Peace Con- 
ferences, it is satisfactory to know that the prepara- 
A mon- 
ster gun, the greatest wonder of the science of modern 
warfare, is on the point of completion, at the Mersey 
Steel and Iron Company’s works; the success at- 
tending the forging at once disproves the statement 
that large bodies of iron cannot be forged without 
crystallisation. The barrel is 15 feet long, 27 inches 
in diameter at the muzzle, and 44 at the breech. The 
bore 13 feet 6 inches long, and 13 inches in diameter. 
The cost is 30007. for material and labour alone; the 
weight 24 tons; the charge 100 lbs., for a shot 
weighing 302 lbs. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE 
ART. 

ITALIAN design is “‘ looking up” in the metropolis; and 
Mr. Shaw’s London and Provincial Life Assurance Com- 
pany’s Offices look up loftily at least. (See Builder for 
Oct. 6, 1855). Order above order rises as at the 
Schools-gate of Oxford; rusticated Tuscan, Doric, 
Ionic and Corinthian, with a dormer-attic as crown 
of the storied pile ; the whole receding gracefully back- 
wards from the main street line, as if shunning con- 
tact with the vulgar crowd ; and masking the return- 
walls of its projecting neighbour houses with its 
pseudo semblances. It isa passable good fragment 
however, of a facade which, if it could be extended 
right and left (as it possibly may some day, when 
adjoining buildings ‘‘ fall in,” or out), would present 
an imposing piece of street architecture in the Pal- 
ladio-Wren style. 

In the same publication, for Nov. 3, is one of 
Mr. Pennethorne’s handsome designs ; and the officers 
of the Duchy of Cornwall have added a feature of no 
common dignity to the architecture of Pimlico. The 
ground may be, as the Builder says, awkwardly 
shaped; but Mr. Pennethorne has stuck himself “in a 
corner,” with not less reason for self-satisfaction than 
the renowned young gentleman whose name is at 
once suggested by our memories in nursery rhyme. 
Mr. P. has here put in ‘‘a plum,” and he may safely 
felicitate himself on his being as ‘‘good” as the 
“boy” Horner of ‘‘ Christmas pie” celebrity. The 
season must excuse our joke. To be fully appreciated, 
this beautiful building (like the Devonport Post- 
office) must be viewed in direct front of its centre ; 
but, in any point of view, it must be extremely 
pleasing, though we might wish the fenestration of 
the receding wings had been alittle less crowded; 
and it is a question we deferentially submit, whether 
the repetition of the window composition of the centre, 
with certain modifications, would not have been better 
than the conjunction of the triplex pediments. But 
we see the difficulties; and the necessary alteration 
our idea may have occasioned in the windows, above 
and below, might not have been so well. Still it 
remains a query, whether the pediments of the two 
outer windows of the triplet might not be advan- 
tageously dispensed with? Both plan and elevation 
are deserving of much praise, the Builder's critic 
especially eulogising the entrance door-way. Mr. 


| Pennethorne is an important contributor to the classic 
| architecture of the metropolis; and we remember the 


earnest zeal and industry with which he pursued his 
studies in Rome, some thirty years ago. He has cer- 
tainly far transcended his old master, Nash. 

In the Builder of Nov. 24 of last year, we have 
a perspective elevation of Mr. E. M. Barry’s grand 
Midland and Birmingham Institute. The crowning 
balustrade, and its vases and chimneys, are of the 
Barry-school; but we think there is something a little 
too Smirkish in the pilastralexcess of its chief storeys. 
Could we not have had more emphasis given to the 
centre of the main structure by three-quarter engaged 
columns? A marked centre, in a building of such 
length and similar continuity, is surely especially re- 
quired. It is customary to make a range of several 
distinct houses look like one palatial edifice ; but here, 
the one looks like a range of several resembling 
dwellings, save that the basement portico corrects 
such a conclusion. It is, however, too small to declare 
itself adequately. Had it been extended another 


| column, right and left, and led the eye up to the 


pseudo-hexastyle we have mentioned as desirable, 
above it, the entire elevation might have had an effect 
Of course, some additional cost 
would be required ; butit is not for Birmingham to 
run counter to the proverbial expression about the 
“ hap’worth of tar;” and, much as we defer to every- 
thing coming from a Barry, we venture to urge the 
consideration of our suggestion upon the “noblemen 
and gentlemen of the neighbourhood, the ironmasters 
(rather the gold-masters) of. the district, and the in- 
habitants of Birmingham;” not without hope that 
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their accomplished architect will say, ‘“‘ Well, my 
lords and gentlemen, be it as you will.” The plan is 
unexceptionable, and we rejoice to observe that we 
shall, at last, have a lecturing-theatre of excellent 
general form. Even here, however, we have a word 
to say; for, when the architectural lecturer has to ex- 
hibit his illustrations, there will be certain spectators 
who will look across, and flush with, the face of his 
drawings, to the great disadvantage of his teaching. 
Put, then, the little staircase D in the corner of the 


“ present museum ;” get the lecturer back into a small | 


alcove in the place of that little staircase; make the 
face of his table answer the diagonal line of the par- 
tition which now appears behind him; add, thereby, 
two or three lines of sittings to your auditorium ; and 
then shall you have a theatre, the like and perfection 
of which we, in our ignorance, know not. 

The New Music Hall, Covent-garden, says the 


Builder (Dec. 22, 1855), “is surely an evidence of | 
Architecture, or | 


progress.” Progress of what? 
music? The critic, however, says truly of the hall, 
it “‘ may fairly be called a handsome one.” It is not, 
we believe, strictly accordant with the free trans- 
mission of sound, more particularly in reference to the 
clear hearing of the words of a song, or with the 
unobstructed sight of the singer, to have a room with 
columned aisles, and such an innumerable amount of 
intercepting breaks, as in the decorative architecture 
of this room ; but perhaps these objections are over- 
rated; and there is unquestioned pictorial richness and 
beauty in their effect. There is also a touch of 


reasonable novelty in the way by which the square | 
blocks of cornice over the columns are trussed up to | 


receive, with substantial bearing, the springing 
voussoirs of the arches above. The room is altogether 
a fair specimen of the scenic Roman. 

Turning for a moment to the Gothic, we have in 
the Builder (Oct. 20, 1855) Mr. Wigginton’s Model 
Dwellings at Dudley. Pretty enough; with water- 
trunks made serviceable as lines of effect, which they 
might often be; but what a whim is the application 
of the two little sham gablets against the back of the 
chimney stacks. 

There is elegance in Mr. Haywood's tower and 
spire to the Episcopal Chapel of the City of London 
Cemetery ; but the door, cut through the plinth, looks 
like an after-thought; and, if we may trust the 
engraving, the tracery of the large window, under the 
main chapel gable, rather suggests the confused 
tanglement of invaluable old point lace than the 
geometric fluency of regular design. The smaller 
windows are of graceful proportion; and we wish the 
simplicity of the design had not been necessarily 
interfered with by the little robing-room (as we sup- 
pose it to be) which extends against the nave from 
the base of the tower. y 

ScotrisH ARCHITECTURE. 

We have had frequent occasion to mention the 
ilourishing progress of the art in Scotland; and in 
addition to the spirit with which our northern friends 
have furnished living architects with the means of 
exhibitory splendour, especially in Glasgow, we have 
to rejoice in the extended and extending patronage 
under which the Edinburgh Building Chronicle has | 
matured itself into a goodly quarto, making, we trust, | 
Vol. I. of a work which will continue its ever length- 
ening line upon our book-shelves. Its index is re- | 
plete with taking titles of varied interest; and its 
illustrations are not less worthy on the score of selec- 
tion than in respect to delicate beauty of execution. | 
The regard in which the writers hold the architecture | 
and artists south of the Tweed should be handsomely | 
reciprocated by us; and if we have not said more of 
modern Scottish architecture than has appeared in our | 
articles, it is because we trust in the popular reception 
among our readers of the Building Chronicle as a na- 
tional—a British organ. It has been a main object | 
of the work to enunciate criticism on sound and con- 
sistent principles; to give reasons for the faith that is 
init; and to be not merely a chronicle of sayings 
and doings, but also a commentator on what has been 
said and done—a teacher, in short, as well as a re- | 
porter. As a fellow-labourer with other periodical 
workers, it has won the compliments of many worthy 
approvers; and we receive the first number of its 
second volume with a liberal English welcome. 

The Building Chronicle contains a most beautifully 
executed perspective of the Commercial Bank of Glas- 
gow, and the beauty of the illustration is not more | 
than that of the building it represents. Verily the 
metropolis metropolitan must strive lustily, or the 
great emporium of Scottish taste, spirit, and wealth, 
will distance it in respect to its commercial architec- 
ture at least. Mr. David Rhind has greatly advan- | 
taged himself of a grand opportunity; and, if our | 
readers know nothing of the Edinburgh Building 
Chronicle, we will beg them to look in upon its Lon 
don agent, Mr. Weale, of 59, High Holborn, and ask 
for a sight of the number for February. The longi- | 
tudinal extent of the frontage of this elegant 
Structure is rarely to be obtained in a city where 
every foot is of a value too great for other than 
extraordinary means. The central compartmeut 
alone would have exhibited formidable rivairy to the 
best building of its class in London; but, flanked as 
it is by wings, and full as is the uncramped develop- 
Ment ofits entire facade, it presents a frontage, which, 
in scale, has an importance eminent as’ its comple- 
mentary details. There is ‘scarcely a fault to be 








| he could make neither head nor tail. 


found with its component divisions and proportions. 
The attic storey of its centre is pre-eminently beau- 
tiful; carrying out, with improved felicity, Mr. 
Cockerell’s crowning stage of the Sun Fire Office— 
or rather of the idea there exhibited. 
those examples of general excellence which may 
challenge remark on any particular defect ; and the 
same sensibility which makes us alive to its all but 
uniform perfection, leaves us to comment on the only 
two points which are open to question. 

First, then, we think the basement storey would 
have gained in its expression of bank-like sturdiness 
and security, if it had been “‘rusticated” between the 
voussoirs of its arched doors and windows and its 
enriched crown-mould. These rustications might 
have been more delicately marked than on the other 
parts, with simple ak having no further chisel- 
| work. Secondly, it may be suggestively asked, 





the wings would not have been sufficiently emphasised 
by simple pediments, without the coupling pilaster 
| which enforces the somewhat comparative crowding 
of the features in this part of the design? And here 
we may submit a question which we have never seen 
touched upon. In a Greek portico, unwinged, the 
cyma above the moulding of the corona may appear, 
only up the raking lines of the pediment cornice, be- 
cause there is no lateral continuation to induce compa- 
rison; but, where there are wings, the omission of the 
cyma from the horizontal mouldings of the pediment is, 
to our eyes at least, always unsatisfactory. We see, in 
fact, an omission where we naturally look for con- 
tinuity ; and we fancy, in such cases, not that this 
moulding should be retained over the horizontal 
corona of the pediment, but that it should be excluded 
from the wing cornices, and employed only over the 
pediment angle. Of course the wing cornices must 
have an equivalent to preserve their proportionate 
bulk; but no more than may be continued, without 
heaviness, along the base of the pediment. Deferen- 
tially submitting these small exceptional remarks to 
Mr. Rhind, we heartily compliment him on the sub- 
stantial argument he has afforded in Binnystone 
against the anti-classical outpourings of Ruskin and 
Co. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tuts exhibition opens the picture season the reverse 
of brilliantly. There is perhaps not one picture of 
importance among the five or six hundred which are 
here assembled. There is, however, a plentiful supply 
of bosh, nothing, as our old friend the Pasha of many 
tales used to say, when a tale was told him of which 
There is the 
usual variety of subjects—embracing history, studies 





of ladies and gentlemen, comical and picturesque | 


rustics, fascinating maidens, genre, architecture, 
shipping, landscapes, cattle, sheep, dogs, fruits, and 
flowers. The general impression produced is one of 
mediocrity, although a few pieces by artists of 
established repute impart a little flavour to the whole 

Of pictures of the historical class there is one spe- 
cimen—“ The Martyrdom of Ridley and Latimer,” by 
Sir George Hayter. The subject is a lofty one, it is | 
one of the most celebrated incidents in what we may | 
call the national historical epos of the Reformation, | 
of which old Foxe may be considered the Homer. | 
Had these things happened in a non-historical age 
we might perhaps, instead of Foxe’s prosy martyr- 
history, have had a great epic poem, embodying, more 
or less exactly, the stirring events of the Reformation, 
but adorning them with gorgeous colours of the ima- 
gination. The legends of the Protestant martyrs 
are, however, much more dry and matter-of-fact 
than those of the saints of early times. No miracu- 
lous circumstances attend them, nor anything much 
more extraordinary than what may take place at the 
execution of the lowest malefactor. Old Foxe gives 
us a plain and accurate description of the horrible 
event which the painter has here chosen—the burn- 
ing alive of two venerable old men; we 
have the exact date and locality, and a list 
of the respectabilities who came to witness and 
grace the ceremonial. Accordingly, Sir G. Hayter 
has not attempted a poetical version of the transac- 
tion. He has, as far as within him lay, aspired to 
present a downright matter-of-fact view of the affair 
as it took place on the 16th of October, 1555, outside 
the north gate of the city of Oxford, in front of 
daliiol College—not omitting, however, the usual 
common places of the sympathising bald-headed elder, 
the fainting female, the screaming children, and evil- 
looking priests and friars. The martyrs are in the 
act of embracing and comforting each other; but the 
real grandeur of the spectacle—the fortitude and 
heroism of the men, encountering death in its most 
fearful form rather than be faithless to the good 
cause—this is left to be supplied by the imagination 
of the spectator. 

“ Frances Jennings,” is the title of a sketchy pro- 
duction, numbered 55, which we immediately re- 
cognise as being from the brush of Mr. J. Inskipp. 
It is a portrait of a female party, with something 
on her arm, which proves to be a basket of oranges. 
The catalogue explains, by referring us to the second 
volume of Mr. Macaulay's History of England, 





This is one of 


whether the central windows of the second storey of | 


| Riding-hood ” 


| where it is recorded that Frances, the sister of the 

more celebrated Sarah Jennings, and one of the 

lightest of the light beauties of the court of Charles 

| IL., did on one occasion dress herself like an orange 

girl and cry fruit about the streets. Notwithstanding 

| this explanation, we must hesitate to include Mr. 
Inskipp’s picture in the historical class. 

Mr. L. Haghe has dipped his brush in rather more 
| sober-colours than usual in painting his “ Choir of 
| the Church of Santa Maria Novella, Florence ” (148). 

It is a fine piece of chiaroscuro—the poetry of light 
and shadow. Mr. Haghe draws as well as he colours, 
; and scatters his figures about with a masterly ease 
|-and naturalness of grouping. 

Mr. W. Gale’s “ Imogen and Iachimo” seems to:be 
| the result of intense thinking rather than a free crea- 
| tion of imagination. We give all credit to Mr. Gale 
| for the attempt to paint mind and expression accord- 
ing to some other plan than the cnt-and-dried rules 
| of the drawing-school: though this painting be not a 
| success of the highest kind, it is one which improves 
| upon acquaintance. We do not readily imagine either 
| Iachimo or Imogen such as we see them painted here ; 
| but the more we look at them the more we feel dis- 
| posed to admit that they might not improbably have 
looked like what the painter has here represented 
| them. 
Mr. F. Stone has seldom had two prettier faces to 
| paint than those of the blooming French damsels of 
| Calais (1). They remind one of Hermia’s simile of 
two cherries on one stalk—so blushing and fresh they 
look. Mr. E. U. Eddis’s “ Summer,” and Mr. Le 

Jeune’s “ Little Gretchen,” are both pleasing studies 

of girlish innocence and beauty. 

Mr. T. P. Hall has a tolerably successful rendering 
of the story of Dean Swift and the rough country lad 
who brought his Reverence a present of game, which 
he flung down on the floor with little courtesy. 
“ Very polite, indeed,” exclaimed the Dean, looking 
up with surprise, ‘‘ Now you, sir, come here, and I 
will teach you manners; here, take this chair; you 
shall be Dean Swift and I will be you; when I knock 
at the door you must say, Come in.” The Dean 
enters hat in hand and with a polite bow says, ‘“*‘ My 
master presents his compliments to Dean Swift and 
begs his acceptance of this game, &c. Now, my boy, 
what would you do?” “ Why,” says the lad (who had 
often been on the same errand before without having 
once received anything for his trouble), thrusting one 
hand deep into his pocket, and extending the other 
with an air of well-affected liberality, and looking 
slily up at the Dean, ‘‘ Why I'd say, Here, my good 





lad, here’s half-a-crown for you.” The hero of this 
anecdote was a native, there can be no doubt, of the 
Emerald Isle. Mr. Hall has painted a genuine 


British cow-boy—one of a race little given to repartee ; 
the Dean is a failure—a decided muff. ‘ Little Red 
(412), by the same hand, is less sue- 
cessful. It is a very uninteresting portraiture of this 
favourite little heroine. ‘‘ Maternal Love” (393) is 
rather an inappropriate title to an excellent picture 
by Mr. G. E. Hicks; the object of the maternal 
sentiment in this case is a lumbering urchin in a 
smock-frock ; we expected something more iufantine 
and innocent. Both figures, however, are excellent, and 
the colouring of the picture is particularly pleasing. 

Mr. W. G. Frost has a patent for nymphs and 
cupids, with smooth ivory skins, and rather insipid 
physiognomy. The specimen (231), of miniature size, 
is a beautiful one of its kind—a little gem of work- 
manship. 

Mr. J. G. Naish is an emulator of Holman Hunt 
and Millais. His “ Christabel listening to the Moan 
in the Forest” (309) seems an attempt to combine 
something of the character of both these painters, but 
without success. We advise him to try a different 
style altogether. 

The “ Ptarmigan’s Haunt” (339), by Mr. J. Wolf, 
it a miracle of laborious minuteness. It is rather a 
work of natural history than of fine art. The ptar- 
migans are themselves pretty and interesting enough, 
but more to the naturalist and the sportsman than to 
the mere lover of the beautiful. 

Mr. Ansdell’s sheep-pieces are more remarkable for 
exquisite and careful fivish of the woolly fleeces of 
the rams than for any more extensive interest. 

Mr. W. J. Webbe’s “ Cattle and Fern” (193), a 
sketch, is less successful than some of his other bits 
in a similar style that we have seen. The cows are 
very spotty, and look more like painted wooden toys 
than veritable animals. 

Of the fruit and flower pieces it may be enough to 
say that there are fruits by Messrs. Lance and 
Duffield, and flowers by Miss Mutrie. 

Mr. Hemsley has some of his .studies of rustic life 
and manners; a little too sleek and glossy in execu- 
tion, we think. 

Among the landseapists, Mr. E. W. Cookecontributes 
a view or two in Venice, and an excellent river view 


| on the Elbe (245). J.J. Wilson a moist breezy sea 


piece—“ Squally weather off Dover.” Mr. H. Jut- 
sum, “Timber Clearing on the Hill-side, Sussex ;- 
and Mr. J. Dearle, “An English Landscape,” which 
answers well to the name given it. Such a spot we 
fancy often to have seen; the stubble field, and tall 
hedgerow elms, with bushy tops, are familiar to us. 
There are landscapes, moreover, by G. Stanfield, 
Sidney Percy, Boddington, T. and J. Danby, which 
we commend to the examination of the visitor. 
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TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Joun LAw ter, sculptor, has received a com- 
mission from Prince Albert for a copy, in marble, of 
his figure of ‘‘the Bather.” Mr. Behnes has re- 
ceived a commission to execute a statue of the late 
Edward Baines, of Leeds. The figure is to be eight 
feet high, and the price is 700 guineas. Some 
artists are interesting themselves in obtaining an alte- 

ration of the laws of artistic copyright, in order to put 
an end to the continuance of those frauds by which so 
many eminent men have suffered in consequence of | 
the piracy of their works.——M. Yvon, the painter, 
the author of a well-known picture, representing a 
scene of the retreat of Marshal Ney from Russia, has | 
been commissioned by the Minister of State to go to 

the Crimea, to make studies for a grand pictare of the | 
taking of the Malakhoff. At a recent sale of auto- | 
graphs, in Paris, a letter of recommendation in favour 

of young Raphael, written (on the Ist of October, 

1504) by Joanna de 1a Revere-Ubaldini, Duchess of 
Sora, wife of the Prefect of Rome, to Pietro Soderini, { 
Gonfaloniere of Florence, was sold for 200 francs. 


Mr. 














MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
‘AL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


A Sauispury paper gives the following instance of 
the munificence of Madame Jenny “Lind Gold- | 
schmidt :—‘ During her recent visit to this city, a 
representation was made to her respecting the dilapi- 
dated state of Laverstock Church, and of the efforts 
which are now making to rebuild that edifice, where- 
upon she most ere requested Mr. Aylward to 
forward to the Rev. C. H. Townsend, the clergyman 
of the parish, the sum of 2 25/., as a donation towards | 
the object in view.”——Mr. Costa, having sold the 
copyright of his new oratorio, “ Eli,” to Messrs. Ad- 
dison and Co., of Regent-street, for 5007, has given 
the whole amount to the Committee of the Birming- 
ham Festival, to be applied to the charitable purposes 
for which the festival is carried on. He had already 
made the same generous use of the sum which he 
received for the production of this oratorio at the 
festival in August last——The Cambridge Profes- | 
sorship of Music is now open to a new appointment, | 
by the death of Prof. Walmisley; Mr. W.S. Bennett, | 
Mr. C. Horsley, and Dr. W esley are in the field as | 
candidates.——The Viennese papers state that the 
Archbishop of Vienna has refused to allow a monu- 
ment to be erected to Mozart in one of his churches, | 
| 


MUSIC 


on the ground that the worship of genius is a sort of | 
idolatry !——We perceive that Mr. Henry Nicholls is 
creating a santo in the north of England. He 
has been playing Shaksperian characters at Hull and 
Sheffield to large audiences, whom he has delighted | 
as much by his excellent impersonation as by his | 
scholarly reading of his author. The Hull News, | 
commenting upon his performances, felicitously ob- 
serves :—‘' There are tragedians in abundance, who 
goranting about the country, splitting the ears of the 
groundlings with a fervour that speaks more for their 
strength of lung than judgment. But Mr. Nicholls is 
not one of these.” 








LITERARY NEWS. 


A Journau of Adventures with the British Army 
from the commencement of the war to the fall of 
Sebastopol, by George Cavendish Taylor, late 95th 
Regiment, in two yee is announced to be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 








referred to in Mr. Macaulay’s History), now in the 
library of All Souls, Oxford, is about to be printed by 
the Clarendon Press The sale of Macaulay’s new 
volumes of the History of England is very great in the 
United States. Harper and Brothers have three 
editions, which are rapidly disposed of, and the cheap 
edition of Butler and Co. is in great demand. Phillips, 
Sampson, and Co. are reported to have sold over six 
thousand copies of their reprint. The five hundred 
imported by Little, Brown, and Co., were immediately 
exhausted ; so states the Criterion. Prof. Rogers, 
of Barton (U.S.), has constructed a ao map 
of the United States and British North America, 
embodying the most recent investigations. A 
decree appears in the Moniteur announcing the publi- 
cation of a body of old French poetry at the cost of 
the State—in forty volumes, each containing 60,000 
verses. The series will contain the poems of chivalry 
—“of the cycle of Charlemagne”—the classics and 
religious poems ‘‘from Hercules to Alexander, and 
from Cesar to Attila.” It will also include the ancient 
satires and allegories, such as the “ Romance of the 
Rose ” and the ‘‘ Romance of the Fox.” 

Mr. Ruskin, the well-known author of ‘“ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,” “ The Stones of 
Venice,” ‘‘ Modern Painters,” &c., is expected to visit 
the next soirée of the Bristol and Clifton Graphic 
Society. Mr. C. W. Hird has found in an old 
book, Rastall’s ‘“ Statutes of the Realm,” a signa- 
ture of William me te which he infers is an 
autograph of the William Shakspere.——Sir Henry 
Ellis has resigned the office of Principal Librarian 
and Secretary “of the British Museam.—Mr. James 














| poet, Mr. Landor has sent to Capern, who is a post- 


| pointed a female clerk in the State Paper-office. 


| which was our minimum limit, secured for these aged 


The manuscript diary of Luttrell (so frequently | 





Fergusson, author of “ The Illustrated Handbook of 








Architecture,” and of the new system of Fortification 
which bears his name, has been appointed General 
Manager of the Crystal Palace.——Sir Roderick 
Murchison has recently been elected a Foreign 
Member of the Royal Academy of Stockholm and a 
Trustee of the Hunterian Museum of the Royal Col- | 
lege of Surgeons. ——Walter Savage Landor has 
dedicated his recently-published dramatic poem, 
entitled “Antony and Octavius,” to ‘' Edward 
Capern, aaa and day labourer,” at Bideford, Devon. 
Besides this recognition of the abilities of a brother 


man, a gift of 5/.——The elevation of Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote to the Peerage having caused a vacancy 
in the representation of Boston, two metropo- 
litan newspaper proprietors have announced them- 
selves as candidates for the suffrages of the 
electors—Mr. Herbert Ingram, of the Jilustrated Lon- | 
don News, who is a native of Boston; and Colonel 

Sleigh, of the Daily Telegraph. The Scotsman re- | 
marks that a paragraph has been going the round of 

the papers about the Master of the Rolls having ap- 

The | 
fact, our epee believes, is, that the indus- | 
trious wage of ‘* The Princesses of England ” [ Mrs. | 
Green] is known to possess such remarkable facility 
in tainting ancient manuscripts that she has been 
appointed to “calendar” the State papers—that is, 
to write a kind of synopsis of them, to be published at 
the Government expense; the object being to facili- 
tate reference to these valuable records. The 
gentlemen who appealed to public charity in behalf | 
of Johnson’s god-daughter and her sister announce 
that the subscription is about to close. There is now 
they state, ‘‘as good as an ‘additional annuity of 30/.,’ 








ladies; and thus, by one means and another, our 
small problem can be considered as done.” The 
Academy of Sciences at Paris has awarded the Mon- 
thyon Prize to M. Le Peay for his work, “ The 
Workmen of Europe.” A great number of auto- 
graph letters of Napoleon the First to his mother and 
to his great uncle, Archdeacon Lucian, is said to have 
been found in Corsica. They were written in 1785, 
at the time when young Bonaparte had left Brienne, 
and entered the Ecole Militaire at Paris, and are all 
signed ‘‘ Napoleone di Bonaparte.” 

Birkenhead has resolved, by a vote of the rate-payers, 
to establish a public library and adopt the provisions 
of the Libraries Act. The present annual surplus 
arising from Patent Office fees, after paying all ex- 
penses, amounts to 60,0007, and, supposing the same 
system to be pursued, this surplus will amount in 
1859 to 100,000/. per annum. ‘This surplus is now 
absorbed in the general revenue of the country. Ina 
letter to the Society of Arts, Sir Joseph Paxton says | 
| he conceives that the Legisl: uture never could have 
intended to impose such a tax upon patentees for the 
general purposes of the State. 

















DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c, 


Otympic.—Stay at Home; a comedietta in two acts. 
MANAGERS grow wise, and begin to thoroughly appre- 
ciate the proverb of “Let well alone.” From this 
cause no novelties worth mentioning have appeared 
during the past fortnight. Stay at Home was a pro- 
duction of the preceding fortnight; but I had not 
seen it when we last went to press, and could not, 
therefore (consistently with the absurd prejudice 
which I entertain upon that point), undertake to give | 
my readers any opinion upon its merits. But now 
that that slight difficulty has been removed, Trecognise 
in Stay at Home a smart and rather bold version | 
of a French piece, Un Mari qui se derange, in which I 
seem to recognise the delicate and daring hand of Mr. 
Slingsby Lawrence, the clever adapter of Balzac’s 
Mercadet. If this suspicion be well grounded, the 
conduct of Mr. Lawrence—or whatever else his name 
may be—is most treasonable. Imagine an author 
(married or single), showing up those delicate little | 
ruses to which literary husbands have recourse, in 
order to steal a few hours of freedom from the con- 
nubial chains. Such, however, is the idea upon 
which the whole plot is based. A husband, | 
fond of his wife ’tis true, but with an occasional 
yearning towards a little exoteric gaiety, pretends | 
that his profession compels him to study mankind, 
go abroad among the great world, visit Cremorne— 
do, in fact, everything which bachelors may do, but 
which married men are commonly debarred from— 
upon the plea that he is compelled to seek in such 
haunts the raw materials of his art. Now, this is | 
partly true and partly not true; and the truth 
adds force to the sting, while the sarcasm gives 
piquancy to the truth. Consequently, the piece is 
highly successful with the public, who enjoy in- 
tensely the scrape into which the husband betrays 
himself, and the ridiculous complications in which his 
endeavours to escape from the consequences of his 
conduct eventually involve him. 

What those complications are—what, in fact, are 
the details of the plot, it seems scarcely necessary to 
explain here. Suffice it to say that the piece is epi- 
grammatic from the beginning to the end, and that 
the interest of the audience never flags. Mr. Vining 





| for this picture. 


| Sroppart, Sir John, Kt., 





enacts the gay young husband to the life; Miss Fer- 








nan, the jealous but loving little wife; Mrs. Stirling, 
the comely and sensible friend, whose calm good sense 
unravels the whole mesh of difficulties; and Mr. 
Emery, the good-natured old noodle, the husband of 
the preceding. JACQUES. 





THe PANnopticon.—On Monday, the 28th instant. 
an entertainment was given at this pleasant place of 
popular amusement in commemoration of Handel's 
birthday. ‘The great composer's serenata Acis and 


| Galatea was admirably sung by a select company of 


artists, assisted by a good chorus and the magnificent 

organ of the establishment. The chief singers were 
Mr. and Mrs. Henri Drayton, Mr. George Perren, and 
Miss E. Lyon. Henri Drayton was in splendid voice, 
and his ‘*O ruddier than the cherry ” was rapturously 
encored. After the musical entertainment, the lumi- 
nous fountain was played, to the intense delight of 
the large audience present on the occasion. 

Miss P. Horron.—-The Gallery of Illustration is 
nightly filled by audiences who delight to see and 
hear Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Reed (late Miss P. Horton), 
who repeat the well-known entertainment entitled 
‘Illustrative Gatherings.” The accomplished lady is 
provided with a drawing- room scene which is a luxury 
to look upon. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


GALLERY—THE NEW 

PURCHASE. 

OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

seen to-day, for the first time, the 

the National Gallery, attributed to 


NATIONAL 


TO THE EDITOR 
Srtr,—I have 
new picture in 
Paul Veronese. 
As one of the witnesses examined by the “ Select 
Committee on the National Gallery” of 1853, and as 
one of those who, in 1855, signed the ‘‘ Protest and 
Counter-statement” against the report of that com- 
mittee, I now emphatically protest against the pur- 
chase, at any price, of a picture so bad, and so 


| scoured and re-painted as the one in question. 


To expend money upon so worthless a picture is 
not only a gross misapplication of public funds, but 
it is also calculated to bring the nation into contempt 
as establishing, presumptively, that works of the 
lowest type are the most congenial to us, and that, in 
selecting even these, we are incompetent to distin- 
guish the genuine from the spurious. 

Tt has been stated, officially, that one thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-seven pounds were paid 
I will venture to assert that no 
picture-valuer worthy of credit would appraise it at 
one-tenth of that sum; but I repeat, that, at no 
price, ought it to have been purchased. [ven asa 
gift, it would not be worth the space it occupies in 
the National Gallery. WILLIAM CoNINGHAM. 

Kemptown, Feb. 20. 





OBITUARY. 


Brawam, Mr. John, on the 17th inst., suddenly. He was 
born in 1777, and in 1794 he was singing tenor at the Bath 
Concerts (after having previously sung on the stage of 
John Palmer's Royalty Theatre as a boy). Forty years 
later, in 1834, he was singing as principal oratorio tenor at 
our Westminster Abbey Festival; and for some fifteen 
years later still there was left to him voice enough and 
vigour sufficient to carry him through short public en- 
gagements. 

| Gray, Rev. David, Professor of Natural Philosophy in Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen. 

Herne, Heinrich, the well-known German author, in Paris, 
not having yet reached his fiftieth year. 

D.C.L., late Chief-Justice of Malta, 

and Judge of the Admiralty Court at that island, last 

Saturday, in his 85th year. For some time Sir John Stod- 

dart was a public journalist, and was one of the founders 

and proprietors of the New Times, a paper ineffectually 
started in consequence of discontent with the management 
of the Times, to which he was acontributor. A work on 

“ Universal Grammar,” only the first volume of which is 

published, was his chief contribution to general literature. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Alexander's Good, Better, Best, fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. cl. 

Alford’s Sermons on Christian Practice, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Anderson's Chamouni and Mont Blanc, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Aristotle's Ethics, with English Notes by Jelf, 8vo. 12s. cl. ; 
rate, 5s.; Notes separate, 7s. 6d. 

Atkinson’ 3 Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, ons ‘aa 3s. cl. 

Black's School Atlas for Beginners, —* 2s. 6d. ¢ 

Blind Girl of Wittenberg, cr. 8vo. 6s. 64 

Bradshaw's Shareholders’ Guide for nese, ‘i2mo. 7s. Gd. cl. 

Bunbury’s Our Own Story, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. cl. 

Burns's Heavenly Jerusalem, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Butler's History of Ancient Philosophy, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. cl. 

Chalmers's Select Works: Vol. VIL, Institutes of Theology, 6s. 

Conder’s Hymns of Praise, Prayer, be , 18mo. 3s. 6d. el. 

Cooper's Satanstoe, fep. Svo. 1s. 6d. bds. 

Dairy Farming, by Ruricola, er. 8vo. 5s. 

De Gobineaus’s Moral and Intellectnal Div ersity of Races, &%. cl. 

Diary of Travels in Three Quarters of the pase, 2 vols. 21s, cl. 

Dodd's Food of London, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. ¢ 

Donaldson's Classical Scholarship phy Gace Learning, 5s, cl. 

German Lyrist, by W. N., cr. 8vo. 3s. 

Hackett's Illustrations of Scripture, fep. 8vo, 2s. cl. 

Hardwick's Christian Church during the Reformation, 10s. 6:.c1 

Hardwicke’s Annual Biography for 1856, by Walford, fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Harrison's Digest of Cases, House of Lords, 1843-55, 2 vols. 73s. 6d. 

Heroes of History : Oliver Cromwell, edited by Rev. Dr. Hawks, 5s. 

Hervey’s Inspiration of Holy re ge 4 3s. 6d. cl. 

Heygate's Evening of Life, er. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Hibberd’s Rustic Adornments, cr. 8vo. 10s, Gd cl. gilt. 

Hill's Wayfarings in Christ, fep. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
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Homer's liad, Unrhymed English wenn, by Newman, 6s. 6d. cl. 
Irwin's Versicles, fep. 8vo. 38. 6d. c! 

Jarves’ 's Parisian Sights, 2nd Serica, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, Part L., folio, 10s. sw 

Lardner’s Handbook of Natural Philosophy : Optics, 12mo, 5s. cl. 
Lardner’s Microscope, fep. 8vo. 2s. 

Lardner’s Museum of Science and bea Vol. IX., ls. 6d. bds. 

Leigh's Garlands of Verse, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Library of Old Authors: Quarles’ 's Enchiridion, oo 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Macculloch’s Profession and Practice, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Macleod’s Theory and Practice of Banking, Vol. IT. nies al 8vo. 16s. 
Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Mvse Etonenses, Series Nova, Tom. 1, edidit Ricardos Okes, 7s. 6a 
Organ Question, Statements of Drs. Ritchie and Porteous, 2s. 6d. 
Oxford Pocket Classics : Short Notes to Euripides, 16mo. 3s. cl. 
Oxford University Calendar, 1856, 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Parlour Library : James’s De l'Orme, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Perry’ 's Five Sermons at University of Cembetness Nov. 1855, 3s. cl. 
Scott’s Danes and the Swedes, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. = 

Stephens’s The Old Homestead, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. c' 

Taylor's Whole Works, revised by Eden, 10 vols. tee. 6d. each vol. 
Traveller's Lib. : Tschudi’s Sketches in the Alps, 2 parts, Is. — h. 
Tudor's Selection of Leading Cases on Real Property, &e. 36s. ¢ 


MPORTANT. — SMOKY CHIMNEYS 
EFFECTUALLY CURED.—F. HEINKE, 103, Great Portland- 
street, Portland-place, begs to acquaint the nobility, gentry, and public 
that he undertakes to CURE any SMOKY CHIMNEY, however 
badly it may be constructed, upon an entirely new and scientific 
principle, for which no charge will be made if not successful. Nume-~ 
rous references. 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSU MING 
GRATE and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPARATUS, 

for their specimen of which a First-class Medal was awarded to 
¥. EDWARDS, SON, and Co. at the Paris Exhibition. The Grate con- 
tinues to give every satisfaction, and is now manufactured at prices 
commencing at 50s. By means of this Grate Smoky Chimneys are 
avoided, and an economy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is ‘obtained in the 
consumption of fuel. To be seen in daily operation at our Show 
Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. A prospectus, with testi- 
monials, sent on application. 





Y OUR CREST READY ENGRAVED.— 

HENRY DOLBY has the CREST DIES of more than 10,000 
families ready engraved. He supplies note-paper and envelopes 
stamped with ‘them, without charge for either engraving or stamping. 
Dolby’s dies are all gems, and his stamping shows the finest he raldic 
details.—H. VOLBY, Heraldic and Wedding Stationer, 56, Regent- 
street, Quadrant, 





ESSE AND LUBIN. 
RANGIPANNI PERFUME.—tThis is the 


most exquisite and lasting Scent that is made.—Bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each. Frangipanni Sachet, ls. 6d. per ounce. Frangipanni Soap, 10s. 
per lb., and several other rare odours, at the Royal Laboratory of 
Flowers, 
2, NEW BOND STREET. 


APER of LINEN FABRIC.—Bad wi writing- 


paper to a man who has to write much is one of the miseries of 
human life. While driving a steel pen over most descriptions of paper 
what vexations and annoyances he encounters! The pen catches or 
becomes clogged with a woolly detritus, and a blotch reminds him he 
must clear it of the load it has picked up ; or, what is still worse, the 
surface is greasy. WARR’S paper is manufactured on an improved 
principle, ‘from a pure linen material; its surface is of the highest 
finish, and entirely free from these great defects, so much complained 
of.—W. and H. S. WARR, Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 
63, High Holborn. 


ARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 


Makers, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, the cheapest house in the 
kingdom. No charge for’ stamping. No charge for cementing en- 
velopes. No charge for carriage to the country on orders over 20s. 
Cream-laid Note, 5 quires for 6d. | Superior Envelopes, 4d. per 100. 
Thick ditto, 5 quires for Is. | Black-bordered, 6d. per 100. 
Commercial Note, 5 quires forls. | Queen's head ditto, Is. per doz 
Bordered Note, 5 quires for Is. | Office tee 5s. per 1000, or 
India Note, 5 quires for Is. 10,000 for 48s. 

Letter Paper, 4s. perream. | 100 Cards printed for Is. 6d. 
Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. o Good Copy-books, 2s. per doz. 
Straw Writing Paper, 3s. ,, Best Wax, 3s. 6d. pe r Ib. 
Outside Foolscap, 6s. 6d. ,, ' Good Quill Pens, 2s. 6d, per 100. 
Price list sent post free. 
__ Copy address—PARKINS and GoTTo, 24 and 25, Oxford- street. 











MARK YOUR LINE N. 
HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most easy, 
permanent, and best method of marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Coarse Towels, Books, &c., is with the PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATES. Any person can use them 
Certificate from Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.E.—“ Several trials 
with Culleton’s Electro-Silver Plates induce me to pronounce them 
execllent. The letters are distinctly marked in a deep black colour ; 
and after long boiling in strong soda they remain unaltered.” 
SHERIDAN MUSPRA 
“ College of C hemistry, Liverpool, May 15, 1855.” 
Initial plate, Is.; name, 2s. ; set of numbers, 2s.; crest plate, 5s. Sent 
free, with directions (to any part). on receipt of stamps, by the inventor 
and sole patentee, T. CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, exactly one door from 


8t. Martin’ 's-lane. 
D EPOSIT BANK, Leicester- place, 


Leicester-square. Established 1847. 

Deposits in sums of not lessthan ll. are received, which may be 
added to from time to time, and bear interest at 5/. per cent. per 
annum. 

Depositors for two, three, or more years are allowed 6i. per cent. per 
annum 

Bills are cashed and advances made to responsible persons, in sums 
ranging from 201 to 10001, repayable — three months, or by 
instalments within a year. E. W. SEALE, Manager. 


spa x 
THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Capital, 250,000/. 

The Capital of 250,000, which has been enlarged for the purposes of 
its profitable Loan System on Real Securities, is divided, for the conve- 
nience of investment and transfer, into 1. Shares, of which 1s, only 
will be called. The interest upon the paid-up capital of six per cent. 
is payable half-yearly, in April and October, and may be received, free 
of charge, either through a Country Banker, or from ‘the Agents of the 
Company. 

Applications for Shares, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent., 
and to deposit sums of — repayable upon notice, with interest at 
5 per cent., to be made RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 

15 and 16, Adam- soem, Adelphi, | London. 


CONOMY in PURCHASING HOUSE- 
4 HOLD LINEN.—The Proprictors of the celebrated Clan Tartan 
Warehouse, Stirling, have much pleasure in intimating that their fame 
for Scotch-made Household Linen is rising as rapidly as their celebrity 
for Tartans, Scotch-plaids, and Tweeds, for which they have long com- 
manded the most distinguished patronage in the kingdom. Patterns 
of Bedroom Sheetings, Towellings, and Glass Cloths, with prices and 
widths marked, also a list of sizes, with prices of Dunfermline Damask 
Table Linen (most durable texture and magnificent design) sent free 
to intending purchasers on application; and parcels of three pounds 
value and upwards forwarded carriage paid to London, Liverpool, 
Had, and the principal railway-stations in the kingdom, by J. and A. 
RUMMOND, Clan Tartan Warehouse, Stirling, Scotland. 


rr 

RUMMOND’S CELEBRATED SCOTCH 
CLAN. TARTAN WAREHOUSE, STIRLING.—J. and A. 
DRUMMOND beg to intimate that their SPUN-SILK TARTANS, 
which make elegont, durable, and cheap spring dresses for ladies, are 
meeting with increased patronage from ladies of the first rank in Eng- 
land, which they supply at same prices as these goods are sold by 
them in Stirling; Ley: all purchases of three pounds value and up- 
wards are forward free of ca carriage to London, Liverpool, Hull, New- 
castle, and the siacinad railway-stations in the kingdom. Inte nding 
purchasers supplied with patterns of clan, fancy, and mourning styles, 
Tee. on application to J. A. DRUMMOND, Tartan Warchouse, 
Stirling, Scotland, 
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SISAL CIGARS !! at 


GISAL CIGARS ! 

2 GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES 
(established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. 
Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d. ; post- -free, 27 stamps. 


None are re genuine unless signed “ H. N. GOODRICH. 
P JRE EXTRACT of ENGLISH LAVENDER 
FLOWERS, as supplied to the Royal Family, the Ministre 
d’Etat, &c. &c. This delicious and refreshing Extract is recommended 
to all who love a good English perfume, and will be found more 
fragrant and lasting than any hitherto offered to the public. Sold by 
Messrs. ATKINSON, Perfumers, &¢., New Bond-street; Messrs. 
HOWELL and JAME S, Regent-stree t: Mr. MUMFORD, C he mist, &c., 
Bathurst-street, Sussex-square; and the Proprietor, Distiller and 
Cultivator of Lavender, Hitchin, Herts. 
In n Bottle s at 3s. 6d., Ss., 7s. 6d., 138 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence and great success by the faculty 
for its purity, efficacy, and marked superiority over all other kinds in 


the treatment of 
ONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
RHEUMATISM, DISEASES of the SKIN, RICKETS, 


) GOUT, 
INFANTILE W ASTING, GENERAL 
TION 


LOUS AFFE 


PARIS EXHIBITION. CL ASS x SEC TION 2. 














OPINION OF A. B. GRANVIL LE, ESQ., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of “The Spas of Germany,” “The Spas of 
Sudden Death,” &c. &c. &e. 
“Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light Brown Cod Liver Oil 
extensively in his practice, and has found it not only efficacious, but 
uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be prefé rable in many re- 
ts to Oils sold without the guarantee of such an authority as 
De Jongh. Dr. 
the desired effect in a shorter time than others, and that it does not 
cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent on the adminis- 
tration of the Pale Newfoundland Oils. The Oil being, moreover, much 
more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have themselves expressed a 
preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light Brown Oil 


England,” 









Sold ONLY in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s 
stamp and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GEN sian by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de Jongh’'s 
sole Consignees; and sent by them to all parts of town; LN THE 
COUNTRY by many respectable Chemists. 

Half-pints Ss ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 
(40 ounces), _IMPE RIAL ME AS URE. 


GLACK’S NICKEL SILVE! R 
K and most ated white metal ever invented, and in use retains 
Made into every article for the Table, as 
Cruet Frames, Tea Pots, &c., at one- 





Quarts 
is the hardest 


its silverlike appearance. 
Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, 








twelfth the price of Silver. A sample Tea Spoon will be sent on receipt 
of ten postage-stamps. 
Fiddle Strongest Thread King’s 
Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. 
perdoz. per doz. per doz. 
Table Spoons and Forks 19s. 28s. 30s 
Dessert ditto . 16s. 2ls. 25s. 
Tea Spoons... . ‘ 5s. and 6s 8s. 11s. 12s. 
SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 
is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel: a combination of two metals 


possessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear 
equal to Sterling Silver. 





Fiddle Pattern. Thread. King’s. 

£s d £ a 3 £ad £a ed 
Table Forks... 110 0—2 00 216 0 340 
Dessert ditto. 100—110 0 200 260 
Table Spoons .110 0—-200..218 0... 3 6 0 
Dessert ditto .100—110 0 2230 276 
Tea Spoons . -012 0—018 0 15 6 1ll 6 
SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 


has been celebrated for nearly fifty years for quality and cheapness. 
As the limits of an advertiseme i allow a detailed list, pur- 
chasers are requested to send for r Catalogue with 200 Drawings 
and prices of every requisite in Ele ) Plate, Table Cutlery, F urnishing 
Ironmongery, &c. May be had gratis, or free by post. Orders above 
21 sent carriage free. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 
House. 
HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDS’ 
in the KINGDOM is WILLI AM 8 . BURTON'S. 
LARGE ROO) devoted to the CLUSIVE 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s C ots, 
Mattresses. Common Iron 











336, STRAND, Opposite Somerset 






SHOW of Iron and 


Bedsteads, from 16s.; Portabie Folding 
Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail 
oints and patent sacking, from 17s. 6d.; and Cots, from 20s. each. 

Handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
from 2/. 7s. 6d. to 15l. 15s. 


+ x ST ta ab aa bd Po ral a al 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years ago by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of Messrs, 
Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 








Fiddle Thread or King's 

Pattern. Brunswick Pattern Pattern. 
Tea Spoons per dozen...18s. “ 26s. y = 32s, 
Dessert Forks ,, 30s. ateniesee 40s. Gnistbeus 46s. 
Dessert Spoons ,, “—_ ceoukene 42s, ; 48s 
Table Forks ae .. 40s, amen 56s. cuiibbiia’ 64s, 
Table Spoons 408. , 58s. atletiel 66s. 


Tea and coffee se t3, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
D I 


prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle. Thread King's 
full size per dozen ... 12s. evenns 28s. epsene 30s. 
Dessert ditto and ditto.. 10s, 21s. at 25s. 
Tea ditto ... ... eb 5s. lls. ‘ 12s, 


(CUTLERY Ww. ARRANTE D.—The most varied 


assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, 
is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunera- 
tive only because of the largeness of the sales-——3} inch ivory-handled 
table knives, with high shoulders, lls. per dozen ; desserts, to mat h, 
10s.; if to balance, Is. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. per pair; 
sizes, from 19s. to 26s. per dozen; extra fine, ivory, 32s.; if with silver 
ferules, 37s. to 50s. ; white bone table-knives, 7s. 6d. per dozen; des- 
serts, 5s. 6d.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table-knives, 7s. 4d. 
per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table- 
knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels from ls. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases 
and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 

4 WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attention to his season's SHOW 
of LAMPS. It embra aces the Moderateur (the best Parisian specimens 
of which have been carefully culled), Argand, Solar, Camphine, 
Palmer's Magnum, and other lamps for candles; and comprises an 
assortment which, considered either as to extent, price, or pattern, is 
perfectly unrivalled. 

Pure Colza Oil, 5s 3d. per galion. 
Palmer's Candles, 9d. and 9}d. per Ib. 
Patent Camphine, 4s. per gallon. 

The alterations and additions to these extensiv« premi ses (already 
by far the largest in Europe), which oceupier athe whole of mie year, 
are of such a character that the entire of EIGHT HOUSE 
devoted to the display of the most magnificent stock of GE NER AL 
HOUSE IRONMONGERY (incluting Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated 
Goods, Baths, Brushes and Turnery, Lamps and Gaseliers, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), so arranged in Sixteen Large Show 
Rooms as to afford to parties furnishing facilities in the sclection of 
goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 

Catalogues with engravings sent (per post) free. 











DEBILITY, and all SCROFU- | 


“On 


Granville has found that this particular kind produces | 


TEADS | 


He has FOUR | 


with appropriate Bedding and | 


larger | 


| (HEAP AND PURE 


BREAD. — JAMES 

WHITE, of 266, High Holborn, informs the Public that they 

] may obtain Cheap and Pure Bread by Grinding their own Corn in one 
of his celebrated EMIGRANT’S FLOUR MILLS. The grinding and 
dressing are one operation ; the cost of a four-pound loaf at the present 
high price of wheat being but sixpence halfpenny. 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS in 
England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London. 
STRONG CONGOU TEAS, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., 38. 2d. 

A general Price Current is published every month, containing all the 
advantages of the London markets, and is sent free by post on appli- 
eation.—SUGARS are supplied at Market Prices.—TEAS and COFFEES 

to the value of 40s. or upwards sent carriage free to any railway station 
| or market town in England. 











y og free 
Qa ar: 
OPE’S TE Ww AREHOUSE, 
26, Pavement, ane London. POPE and COMPANY 
strongly recommend the following descriptions of Tea and Coffee as 
the best and most economical that can be purchased — 


s. d. s. a. 

Best Congou Tea.. «+ «+ 8 8| Best Young Hyson Tea ... 4 8 
Best Souchong Tea ° «. 4 0) Best Gunpowder Tea... ... 5 4 
Best Assam Souc hongTe 44 Jest Plantation Coffee ... 1 4 
Best Assam PekoeTea.. 4 8 | Best Mocha Coffee ... ... 1 6 


Lower Prices kept. Pric e Lists on applicati 
of Tea or Coffee forwarded free to 





Two pounds’ worth 
all parts of En gl and. 


JOuN GOSNELL and Co.’s ‘PATENT 
TRICHOSARM, the only perfect Hairbrush (Letters Patent 


granted Nov. 6, 1852), with less trouble 
thoroughly than the ordinary hairbrush, 
equal. Sold by all Perfumers and Druggists, and Wholesale and for 
Exportation by the Patentees, JOHN GOSNELL and Co., Manufae- 
turing Perfumers and Brush "Manufacturers, 12, Three Kings'-court, 
Lombard- street, London. 


} RTIF ICIAL TE ETH.- _- _T he best only 10s. 6d. 


sh and 1. 1s. each. Sets 10 and 20 guineas, mounted on pure 
gold, or Hippotamus ivory, and adapted with guaranteed success. 
Read Mr. T. LUKYN'S little book on the Loss and Preservation of the 
Teeth, free by post for a stamp.—4, Upper George-streeet, Bryanston- 
square. 


cleanses the hair more 
and for durability has no 





NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
SCRIPTION o ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 88, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 





B A L DNESS PR EVE NT ED by using 
| CHILD'S FRICTION HAIR BRUSH. They stimulate the skin ot 

the head ; the more the head is brushed the more healthy will be the 
skin and its functions, thereby strengthening the growth of the hair.—To 
be had of all Perfumers and Brush Dealers, and wholesale at the 
factory, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury; and retail, South Gallery, 
Crystal Palace. Z 


0 YOU WANT 
WHISKERS, &c. 
modern date is ROS/ 


wr tr 

LUXURIANT HAIR, 
?— The most marvellous production of 
LIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, which is 
guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c. in a 
few weeks, and restore the hair in baliness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
greyness in allits stages. For the nursery it is recommended by up- 

wards of 100 Physicians, for promoting a fine healthy head of hair, 
and av erting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
| fumers, price 2s., or will be sent post-free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 

by Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London.—Mrs. Carter writes, “‘My head, which was bald, is now 
covered with new hair.” Mrs. Williams, “I can show a fine head of 
hair from using your C rinutriar " Mrs. Reeve, “My hair is gaining 
strength and thickness.” Se rjt. Craven, “ Through using it I have an 
excellent moustache.” Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good 
| pair of whiskers. I want two packets for other customers." 


— ra r : 

K NOW THYSELF.—The secret art of dis- 
coveri ng the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS, from the 

peculiaritées of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised by 
MARIE COUPELLE, with astonishing success. Her sts artling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto 
attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or any friend 
in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
| stating sex and age, inclosing 13 penny post stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive, ina few 
days, a minute detail of the mental and mora! qualities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
unsuspected. “Tam pleased with the accurate description you hav 
giv en of myself."—Miss Jones. ‘My friends pronounce it to be faith- 
ful."—Mr. C. Gordon. “ Your skill is certainly wonderful.”—Mr. G. 
Gadsby. 


VALUABLE | 





x 7 . 

REMEDIES for the 

AFFLICTED.—DR. ROBERTS'S celebrated OINTMENT, called 
the POOR MAN'S FRIEND, is confidently recommended to the public 
as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every de scription, a certain cure 
for ulcerated sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions, and pimples on the face, 
sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts, piles, fistula, and 
cancerous humours, and is a specific for those afflicting eruptions that 
sometimes follow vaccination. Sold in pots, at ls. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. 


each. Also his 
PILULZ ANTISCROPHULA, confirmed by 
more than forty years’ experience to be, without exception, one of the 
best alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood, 
and assisting nature in all her operations. Hence they are used iu 
scrofulas, scorbutic complaints, glandular swellings, particularly those 
of the neck, &c. They form a mild and superior Family Aperie nt, 
that may be taken at all times without confineme nt or change of diet. 
Sold in boxes, at ls. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 49. 6d., 11s., and -Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, BEACH and B: ARNIC OTT, at their dispensary 
Bridport; by the London Houses. Retail by all respectable Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom.—Observe, no Medicine sold under 
| the above name can possibly be genuine, unless “* Beach and Barni- 
cott, late Dr, Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the Government 
| Stamp affixed to each package. 




















RU PTURES.—BY ROY AL LE TTERS | PATEN 


dal 7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the thee 

effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a seft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the cirenm- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent tothe Manu- 
facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

Price of a Single Truss, lés., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Poatage, Is 
Price of a Double Truss, 3+. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 


Piccadilly. 
BLAStIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
4 &c.—The material of which these are made is recommended by 
the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPKESSIBLE, and 
the best Invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
eases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, Ac. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen sive, 
and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s: 
each: postage, 












32, OXFORD-STREET, 1, 14, 2, and 3, en AN-STREET, and 
4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S- CE. 


6d. 
JOHN WHITR, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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ENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in | 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’ 's Laundress | 
to be the finest Starch she ever used. Sold-by all Chandlers, Grocers, 
hee. kc. 





WINBERROW’S DANDELION, _CAMO- 
MILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure | 
all stomach complaints, and liver affections. In cases eset ree mee me 
these pilis never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
the bowels, so that in a shorttime ts ‘will not be required ; and, 
being quite as innocent-as castor oil, they may be given to children. 
Prepared by TWINBERBOW, Operative = Chemist, 2, 
Ed Portman and may be had ofall other 





wal ~square, London ; 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom ;Scott, Thomson, and | eos teow. 


| Quilts in snk and Cotton Cases.—J. and 8. STEER, es — 


Co., Calcutta ; Robertsand Co., Paris; Pickon and Co., Boulogne. é 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the EFFECTUAL 


CURE of SICK HEADACHES, BILE, and DISORDERED | 
STOMACHS.—These wonderful Pills cured the Bari of Aldborough 
‘and another nobleman of similar complaints, after the most.eminent 
——~ in England and on the Continent had been consulted in vain. 

This renowned medicine will cure any person, however bad his case 
may be, who is suffering from general debility, indigestion, or bilious 
complaints. These Pills act on the very main-springs of life,so that 
no disease, ‘notwithstanding its severity, can resist their influence— 
Sold by all Medi Vendors tt the world; at PROFESSOR 
HOLLOWAY ’S Establishments, a4, Strand, London ; and 80, Maiden- 
fane, New York; by A. STAMPA, Constantinople; A. GUIDICY, 
Smyrna; and B. Muir, Malta. 


EAU TIFUL CLEAN LIN 

W.G. NIX EY’S CHEMICAL EXTRACT of FULLER'S EARTH | 
saves soap and Jabour, the hands from chapping, and the linen from 
—~ “eee Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oilmen in packets 6d. 
each. 


- ° 

LEANLINESS.—Caution to Housekeepers.— 

NIXEY'S CHEMICAL PREPARATION of BLACK LEAD for | 
polishing stoves without waste or dust.—The public are respectfully 
cautioned against base and unprincipled imitations of this article, 
which, with a view to greater profit, are being vended. “ W, G. 
Nixey” and the Government mark are stamped on each genuine cake. | 
Sold Soon the kingdom. W. G. NIXEY, Patentee, 22, Moor- 
street, Scho. 

















EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—The 


vast increase in the demand for these Cough Lozenges, and 
the numerous testimonials constantly received, fully justify the pro- 
prietor in asserting they are the best and safest yet offered to the 
public for the cure of the following complaints :—ASTHMA, WINTER 
COUGH, HOARSENESS, SHORTNESS of BREATH, and other 
PULMONARY MALADIES. They have deservedly obtained the high 
tronage of their Majesties the King of Prussia and the King of 
anover; very many also of the nobility and clergy, and of the public 
generally, use them, under the recommendation of some of the most 
eminent of the faculty, Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is, 1}d., and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 
No. 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 


B LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
) Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box 

Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, of Barton Stacey, Hants, says :—‘ I had 
resort to your Pills, and within two hours 1 was quite easy. The use of 


be known all over the world 

yveries that characterise this eventful age, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as that 
important discovery for Gout and Rheumatism, BLAIR’S GOUT and 
RHEUMATIC PILLS; neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the attacking any vital part. Sold 


these Pills ought really to 
Among the many disc« 


they requiré 


disease 


by all Medicine Vendors. Observe that “THOMAS PROUT, 229 
Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 

JRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.—This 

excellent family pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy, for cor- 





stomach and bowels, the common symptoms 
flatulency, spasms, of appetite, 
headache, giddiness, sense of fulness after meals, dizziness of the eyes, 
drowsiness, a torpid state of the liver, and a consequent inac tivity of 
the bowels, causing a disorganisation of every function of the frame 
Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects, 
and renewed healt th will be the quick result of taking this medicine 
according to the directions accompanying each box. As a ple asant, 
safe, easy aperient, they unite the recommendation of a mild ope sag 
with the most successful effect, and require no restraint of diet or cc 
finement during their use; and for elderly people they will be found 
to be the most comfortable medicine hitherto prepared. — Sold by 
T. PROUT, 229, Strand, London, price 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box, and 
by all vendors of medicines. 


recting all disorders of 


of which are costivene loss sick- 












| represent himself as coming from my Establishment for 


NSANITY.—ABINGTON ABBEY 


“RETREAT, near North ton.—This Establish 








| by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of = aed 
Ro: 
} 


Asylum, and is intended for the reception of Patients of both 


| sexes labouring under Mental Derangement. Dr. PRICHARD is 


resident. 


EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 

and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER'S SPRING and FRENCH 

MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list “| 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. B: 





| Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, oni 


tent iron a brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. 
; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 


and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, Lond 
AUTION—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 


CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 





|-sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by 


selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the name of 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 
I am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said 
Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any person to 


@ purpose 
of selling the said Ink. 
This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon 


| the public, and serious injury to myself.—E, R. BOND, Sole Executriz 


and Widow of the late JoHN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 


| London. 


To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
careful to ask forthe genuine Bond’s Permanent Marking Ink; and 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at 


| any time been a prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor. 





FITCH AND SONS’ 
((ELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 


“The emporium for rich and delicious bacon is Fitch and Son's, 
Bishopsgate within.”— United Service Gazette. 


“We know of nothing more exquisitely delicious than a rasher of | 


Fitch's Breakfast Bacon." — Weekly Paper. 
This celebrated Bacon, smoke-dried, is sold by the side, half-side, 
and separate pieces. 
The Half-Side, of 301bs., 
The Middle piece, of taibe, by at.. 
Fitch and Son have also the honour to offer the eax, superior 
articles, extraordinary for their récherché quality, and peculiarly 
adapted for the festivities of the season, and for presents. 
| York Hams, Old and New, of De- 
licious Flavour. 
Well Pickled Butter for Winter 
] Store. 


<n per Ib. 








Rich Blue-mould Stilton Cheese. 
Choice Rich Somerset ditto. 
Curious Old Cheshire ditto. 
Wiltshire Chaps and Chines. 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues. 
All articles are securely packed for travell 
Post-office orders to be made payable at the 
together with cheques, may be —— with the 
Son's bankers, “ Sir J. W. Lubbock, Be and Co. 
66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON, 
(E stablished 1784.) 


le it BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, r 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalle in eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Inva much approved for making a de- 





ing 
‘Chief Office;” and these, 
name of Fitch and 









licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups, 
ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than | 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estime- 
} 





tion as the purest farine of the oat, s the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a pure and de Tie e Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 








Pn FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS.— 
The 16s. TROUSERS reduced to l4s.; Trousers and Waistcoat, 
+ Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s.—made to order from Scotch 

jel and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrank. 
The TWO-GUINEA DRESS or FROCK- no pe the Guinea Dress 








Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, made to order by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, 74, REGENT-STREET, for quality, 
style, and workmanshi -—_ be equalled by any house in the 
kingdom. N.B.—A fit guaranteed. 
T° THE CLERGY AND OTHERS.— 
A Suit of > mm Biack Cloth, Dress or Frock Coat, 
Cassock, or other 0 
Also, the mILTON. Wratten, ‘in all “the: ew “Clerical 
Mixtures, prices .. l. 13s, Od. and 2 0 0 
The Oxford mixed Docskin Ti Trousers eve “e y 2 0 
The Striatus Cloth Vest wee seo 000 are ove «-. 010 6 
The Cassock ditto ee eve eos ove eos ose ~~ 0123 0 
barren A fit, — rk hip # d 
If: and patterns sent post free. 





“Be ‘BATTAM, “Talon, —~ 160, Pottenham-court-road, four doors 
of Shoolbred and Co. 


THE COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 
CLOSET for 1.—Places in gardens converted into comfortable 
water-closets by the PATENT HERMBTICALLY-SEALED PAN, with 
itsself-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. 
Any carpentercan fix it in two hours. Price 1. Also Hermetically- 
sealed Inodorous Chamber Commoties, I. 2s. and 2/. 4s., and improved 
Portable Water-closets, with pump-cistern, and self-acting valve. A 
prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by enclosing two post stamps. 
—At Frre and Co.'s 8 46, Leicester-square. 
r 
O PERSONS FURNISHING.—The BEST 
BEDDING and the LARGEST ASSORTMENT of BEDSTEADS, 
fixed in wood and metals,‘Cabinet'and Upholstery Furniture, Carpets, 
and every requisite for furnishing a any class of house with 
good taste, and on the most reasonable terms, is CONSTANTLY on 
VIEW in these extensive "New Show-Reoms and Furniture Galleries, 
with the prices marked in ‘plain figures.—Messrs. DRUCE and Co., 
68, 69, and 58, Baker-street, who anys give a written warranty, beg 
the favour of an inspection of their immense Stock by purchasers 
before they decide elsewhere. N.B.—A superior dining-room chair, 
stuffed entirely with horse-hair, 19s, each; and Brussels carpets 1s. per 


yard under the usual prices. iss 
ARDEN ENGINES, ‘Sy RINGES, &o— 
CAUTION.—The well-known reputation of READ'S ENGINES, 
MACHINES, and SYRINGES has led to the nefarious practice of 
placing cards in shop windows with the words “ Read's Patent” upon 
Syringes of the very commonest description.—l. READ begs to 











| caution the public against being deceived by such false representations, 
| as many of these Instruments, upon trial, will be fcund defective and 


useless.—Read's instruments have the Royal arms, and address.—35, 


| Regent Cireus, London, 


but has | 


and Co., 


a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public | 


that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and ls.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s, 
and 10s, each. 





MR. EDWIN 


GRISELDA 


ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 


Just published, 


fep. 8vo. 6s. 


A TRAGEDY 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY 


EDWIN ARNOLD, 


Author of “* Poems, Narrative and Lyrical.” 


DAVID BOGUE, 


Fleet-street. 





Now ready, price 1s. ; 


ON THE RIGHT MANAG 


IN 


or post free for 13d. 


KMENT OF THE VOICE 


SPEAKING AND READING, 


vith some Remarks on Phrasing and Accentuation. 


BY THE REV. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 


Terms for Instruction may be known on application to the Author by letter, post paid, addressed to the care of the Publisher. 


London: T. BOSWORTH, 


215, Regent-street. 





Now ready, in | vol., with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 


THE PEERAGE 


AND BARONETAGE 


OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR 1856. 
BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 


New Edition, corrected to the present time, from the personal communications of the Nobility, &c. 


“The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage."— Globe. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY COLBURN, 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Mab cence sent post free. 





€ URE in 


, Author of th 


Jus st publichell. price 2s., or 26 stamps by po 
HE NEW MINERAL-BATHS’ 
GERMANY. By A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F.R.S 
“Spas of Germany.’ 
GARDEN, 372, Oxford-street. 


HE NEWEST PLANTS and FLOWERS.— 
The Second of the Series of Illustrations of the NEWEST PLANTS 

and FLOWERS will be given in THE FIELD, THE FARM, THE 
GARDEN, of MARCH 1; for which Number Advertisements should be 
sent y. By order of any Bookseller; or for six stamps a copy wil 
be sent from the Office, 2 to ! 5, Essex-street, Strand. 






Just published, in searlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., 
THO’S W HO in 1856? Jeing a Peerage, 
z 5 
Parliamentary, Naval, Military, Legal, Clerical 
most complete book of reference ever pub- 


Baronetage, 
Guide, &c., forming the 


lishe 





‘ It possesses a lucidity of arrangement and an aptness of reference 
that have no parallel.’ —Morning Herald. 


‘“* A very handy book for the table, desk, or pocket.”— eae: 


London: BAILY, BROTHERS, Cornhill 
This day is published, in two vols. 8vo. cloth, price 25s. 
ECTURES on the HISTORY of ANCIENT 


4 PHILOSOPHY. By W. ARCHER BUTLER, M.A.. late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Edited from the 
Author's M8S., with Notes, by W. HEPWORTH THOMPSON, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, and ‘Regius Professor of Greek in the Univer- 


| sity of Cambridge 








Cambri BELL and DALDY. 


CLERICAL LIST, containing the Names 

and Addresses of 4390 Clergymen of the Church of England and 
Ireland, is now ready, price ls, May be had, by order of any Bookseller, 
or for thirteen penny stamps, from the CLERICAL JOURNAL Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. 


\ JIT and HUMOUR, Second Edition, a 
Selection of the best im ‘the Language for Family Enjoyment. 
Price 4s, 6d. cloth. By the Editors of the Oniric. 
THR CRITIC Office; 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


YRESENTS and PRIZES.—The most welcome 
present, and of ;permanent walas’ and utility, is BEAUTIFUL 
POETRY, comprising the choteest in the language, selected by the 
Editors of THE CRITIC. ‘The THIRD SERIES for 1855, just published, 
price’ 5s. 6d. cloth; or, supetbly bound in-green and gold, or in purple 
and gold, price 7s. 

The SECOND E DITIONS of the FIRST and SECOND SERIES may 
still be-had, price 7s. 6d. each, bound in like manner. 

It may be had by order of all Booksellers, or sent by post, paid, to 
any person inclosing the ‘price in penny postage-stamps or Post-office 
order to Mr. CROCKFORD, the publisher, at 
THE critic’ Office, 29, Essex- street, Strand. 


Just published, new ant improved ‘edition, price 1 
THE CURABILITY of CONSU MP TION: 
being a Series of Papers, presenting the most prominent and 
important Practical Points in the Treatment of the Disease. By F. H 
RAMADGE, M.D., Fellow of the College of Physicians, late Senior 
Physician to the pe Infirmary for Diseases of the ee &e, 
by the same Author, price 10s. 

A TRE ATISE on ASTHMA and DISE ASES of 

the HEART. 


ge: MACMILLAN and.Co. London: 








London: LONGMAN and Co. 





A RCHERY.—A Series of Papers on 
ARCHERY, its Theory and Practice, by HORACE A. FORD 
now appearing in the FIELD, 


(Champion of 
Price 64. weekly. 


), are 
TH E COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. 











May be had at the offices or by order of any bookseller. A Specimen 

Copy by post for a Stamps. 

Shine as Offices, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand. a 
Third Edition, jast published, price 2s.; by post, sat, 28. 2d, 


EBILITY and IRRITABILI TY, M ENTAL 

and PHYSICAL :—the Sym 8, Effects, end Rational Treat- 

ment. By T. H. YEOMAN, M.D., Physician to the General Post-office 
Letter Carriers’ Provident Institution, &c. 

London; EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange ; 

e, from the Author, 25, Lloyd-square. 


Just published, price Is. ERVO free, for 14 stamps), 
EBILITY and NE JUSNESS: a com- 
plete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing Mieceders 
showing the advantages of the use of the microscope in detecting, by 
scientific examination, the causea yon commonly lead to its oceur- 
rence, the symptoms which indicate presence, au'l the means to be 
adopted for itscure. By SAMUEL Lad MERI, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, 
London. 
SHERWOOD and Co, Paternoster-row ;.and from the Author, who 
cake be consulted, at bis residenee from 11 o'clock till 2, and from 
6 


and, by post 
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EAUTIFUL POETRY.—On January lst, 
1856, was issued the First Number of BEAUTIFUL POETRY 
- 1856, tocontain a selection of the Poetry worthy of preservation that 

appears during the year, with the best Poetry of the past, forming a 
complete Poetical Journal. 

BEAU TIFUL POETRY will be published on the Ist of each month, 
in a neat wrapper, price 4d. A volume will be completed annually, in 
time for Christmas and New Year's Gifts, Advertisements will be 
inserted on the cover, for which its circulation will make it a valuable 
medium. 

CRITIC Office, 29, Easex~ atreet, Strand. 


P O PD OULTRY.—The Lovers of Poultry are 

informed that the Editor of the late Poultry Chronicle has been 

ged to conduct the POULTRY DEPARTMENT of THE FIELD, 

oo a FARM, THE GARDEN, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S 
NEWSPAPER. Communic ations are requ 

N.B.—To the Subscribers to the THE FIELD for 1856 is presented 

THE RURAL ALMANACK and COUNTRY HOUSE CALENDAR, 


containing all the information for the year useful in the Country | 


House, and twelve superb Engravings after Ansdell, Harrison Weir 
andothers. Orders to be sent immediately to the 
FIELD Office, Essex House, Essex-street, Strand. 





WORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by 


DEAN and Son, 31, Ludgate-hill. 
“The merits of Miss Corner's Histories are such that we are not sur- 
prised at their becoming popular school books.”— Critic, 
Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 


The whole thirteen form a complete History of E urope, and are com- | 


piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
Thirty-fourth thousand. 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND. Eighth thou- 
sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. New Edition. 
2s.6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. New Edition. 
2s, 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Fifteenth thousand. New Edition, 
corrected to the present time. 2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 


3s, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Eighth thousand 


Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. | 


Eleventh | 


Map of the Empire, 
thousand. 

“This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for Youth, 
whether at school or at home. The latest and best authorities have 
been consulted, and the substance of the discoveries and comments 
freely adopted in this careful account of the Roman people.—Heraid. 


and Chronological Table and Index. 


Corner’s History of GERMANY and the | 


GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Questions, and Chronological Table and Index. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. | 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application, 


The First History of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pages of tir tes. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plates, for the use or | 
Schools, 2s.6d. It can also be had in Eight Parts, at 6d. each. | 

Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
CORNER. Price ls. sewed; or 1s, 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 

The Play Grammar; or, tlie Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss CORNER. Eleventh 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. Is, sewed; or Is. 6d. bound in 
cloth. | 
Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography. | 
A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of the 
Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions; and the | 
Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Tenth Thousand 
ls. 6d. in cloth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN 
GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
Series of the Newest and most useful Information connected with the 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Scriptural History Simplified. By Dr. J. KITTO, 
LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Price 3s. 6d., in a clear type, royal 18mo 
This Book has been published to take the place of Dr. Waits’s School 
Book on this subject—the new lights which later years have thrown | 
on Sacred History having discovered inaccuracies in the Doctor's | 
descriptions. } 
Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. _Illus- 
trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d, gilt edged. 
4 very liberal allowance to Schools. 
London: DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, Bible and 
Prayer-book Warehouse, 31, Ludgate-hill. 














Jan published, the Second Edition of 


THE RURAL ALMANAG, | 


COUNTRY-HOUSE CALENDAR 
THE FIELD, THE FARM, THE GARDEN, 
FOR 18586. 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER IDLE, Esq., 
Author of “* Hints on Shooting and Fishing,” &c. 


al . rt T ry ‘ ~ 
[? contains TWELVE LARGE 
ENGRAVINGS, by the First Artists of the Day, 
viz. :— 
Duck Shooting... ove ° ese «. R. Ansdell. 
Trout Fishing Harrrison Weir 
The Brave Old Hound R. Ansdell, 
Hold Hard ! Let them get at him! ... «. 3B. Herring. 
Coursing Cracks ene R. Nightingale 
The Rabbit Warren Harrison Weir 
The Sick Lamb R. Ansdell. 
The Last Load Harrison Weir, 
Well over ... B. Herring. 
Partridge Shooting Harrison Weir. | 
Highland Gillie with a Relay of ¢ Dogs 5 Ansdell, } 
The Eagles’ Prey . H. Wilson, 
Sea Eagles Hi Ansdell, 

The most useful Contents of the Cc slendar are relating to 
SPORTING, FARMING, GARDENING, RURAL AFFAIRS, 
and all the information usually contained in Almanacs, and 
much besides which is required for ready reference in the 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 

Price 1s., or it will be sent post: free for 13 penny stamps 
to any person transmitting that amount to the Office. May 
be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 


Published at Tae Fretp Office, Essex House, 2 to 5, Essex- 
street, Strand, London. 








Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and | 
3s. 6d. bound. | 


| rights, duties, obligations, and liabilities of Owners and 


| Shipping at each pot t in the United Kingd om. 


PREPARING FOR PRESENTATION, 


On JUNE 277TH, 
To every Weekly Purchaser or Subscriber to the COURIER Newspaper for One Quarter, 
PART L. of 


THE BOOK OF THE SOVEREIGNS OF EUROPE 


Containing MAGNIFICENT PORTRAITS on STEEL of the Reigning 
European Sovereigns: 


‘TAT —_—- P ° ° wr 

OMPRISING those of England, France, Prussia, Austria, Russia, Sardinia, 

Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Hanover, Bavaria, Saxony, Spain, Portugal, Naples, Wurtemburg, the Papal 
States, Greece, and Turkey, also those of the Empresses of France and Russia, Prince Albert, and the Prince of Wales. 

The Letterpress will contain an impartial record of the Characters and Lives of the Sovereigns, with an accurate account 
of the present condition of their Territories and Peoples, the strength of their Naval and Military forces, with Descriptions 
of their Principal Fortresses; forming not merely a volume of Pictorial Beauty, but of the greatest political interest and 
value in the present state of affairs in 'E urope. 

Part I. will contain the Queen of England, Prince Albert, Prince of Wales, Emperor and Empress of the French, and the 
King of Sardinia. 

Part II. will be published on the Ist of October, and will contain the Portraits of the Emperor and Empress of Russia, 
King of Sweden, King of Denmark, Ki ng of Holl: uaa, and = of the Belgians, 

To be completed in Four Quarterly Parts, and presented exclusively to the Purchasers of the Counter during the four quarters. 








“In these days of Newspaper enterprise it would be difficult to find a parallel to an undertaking so magnificent as this.” 
—Rock (Edinburgh Newspaper). 

The mere purchase of a copy weekly for One Quarter is all that is required to entitle the purchaser to a Part of the work, 
or for One Year to procure the whole work; taking care to preserve the cheques affixed to each number of the paper, and 
complying with the instructions thereon. 

The Courter, published eve 





ry Saturday, is one of the largest newspapers in the world—price Fivepence unstamped, and 


| Sixpence stamped. 


It is particularly requested that wherever there is any difficulty in procuring the Courrer, a communication to that 
effect be made to the Publisher, stating the cause, who will either find an Agent for the locality, or supply the party direct 
from the Office, on payment of 4s. 4d. for a Quarter’s subscription to the stamped edition, 


Office: 15, Catherine-street, Strand, London. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo. elegantly b pes price 10s. 6d. with exquisite Illustrations, plain and 
oloured, 


RUSTIC ADORNMENTS FOR HOMES OF TASTE. 
BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 
CONTENTS. 
AQUARIUM.—Its Uses and Fitness is an Ornament— Construction and Furnishing of Aquaria—Collecting Specimens for 


Stock—Notices of the Creatures which Inhabit the Marine Tank—Notices of Sea-Weeds—General Management of 
Marine Aquaria, 

FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM. GARDEN AQUARIUM. WARDIAN CASE. 

MISCELLANEOUS ORNAMENTS for DWELLING-HOUSES.—Vases for Cut Flowers—Fancy Pots 
Illuminated Trees. 

AVIARY.—Construction of a Birdroom—Account of the Birds which are usually kept in Aviaries—General Management 
of Aviary and Cage Birds. 

APIARY.—Pleasures and Advantages of Bee-k 
Management of Bees—Beehives and B 

ROCKERY.—Situation—Constructi 

FERNERY.—Formation—Stocking and General Management. 

GARDEN SCENERY and ORNAMENTS. 
Ferneries—Rustic Seats—Root Ornaments- 
Trellis-work, &c. &c. 


GROOMBRIDGE 


Miniature Plants— 





eping—Consideration of the possibility of Keeping Bees in Towns—Ge neral 
uses—Code of Bee Management on Humane Principles. 
m—Planting and Management of Alpines 





Summer-houses—Arbours—Decoration of Gardens—Rocks—Banks and 
Chinese and Italian Ornaments—Vases—Flower-stands—Rustic Baskets — 


and SONS, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 





Sixty-four Pages for Sixpence, 


THE IDLER 
MAGAZINE OF FICTION, BELLES LETTRES, 


AND COMEDY. 


CONTENTS OF No. III. FOR MARCH: 


1. Gertrude’s Guardian, by John Cordy Jeaffreson | 7. Bagot’s Youth, by James Hannay, Chaps. V. and VI 
2. Letter to an Administrative Reformer. 8. The Idler. B 

3. The Ivory Gate, by Mortimer Collins. 9. Palmer is Innocent, by Herbert Janvrir 

4. The Old Service, by William Hurton 10. Art and its Amateurs. 

5. Kicks and Halfpence. 11. Bolingbroke, Chap. I. 

6. Eminent Modern Writers, No. 3—Mr. Pet Cun- 12. Reviews: Charles Knight’s History of England 


ningham. Men of the Time—Shaving of Shagpat, &c. &c. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 


THE MERCANTILE AND MARITIME GUIDE, 


By GRAHAM WILLMORE, Esq., A.M., one of her Majesty’s Counsel, and EDWIN BEEDELL, Esq 
of her Majesty’s Customs, London (author of “ The British Tariff.”) 


Forming one large Volume of 1200 pages; price 25s. cloth. 
CONTENTS. 

The Consolidated Merchant Shipping Laws, with introduc- A correct List of all the Ports and Principal Places of Ship 
tory observations and practical comments on the new System | ment throughout the world, distinguishing the countries to 
of Admeasurement and Registry, and on the Mortgage and | which they are subject. Also an Alphabetical List of the 
Transfer of Ships. principal articles usually imported, with a concise descrip 

Treatises on Mercantile and Maritime Law, explaining the | tion thereof 

Tables of the Moneys, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges 
of every Nation. 

British and Foreign Corn Tables, containing Corn Mea- 
sures of the different ports of Europe, &c., with their equi- 
valents in English quarters, &c. &c. 

Comparative Rates of Freights at per ton per quarter. 


Masters of Ships, Merchants, Agents, Brokers, &c. ; Block- 

ade; Bottomry, Marine Insurance ; Carriage he Goods in 

Ships ; Stoppage in transitu ; Bills of Exchange, &c., &c. 
The New Passengers’ Act—Pilotage Rates, "Charges on 





The Laws, Regulations. and Duties of Customs and Inland 
Revenue. Tables of Customs’ Duties at every British Pos- | Baltic and Archangel Freights calculated to the fraction for 
session abroad. A Synopsis of Customs’ Bonds, followed by | Wheat, Hemp, and Woo), Tallow being the standard, &c. 
practical information of the greatest importance. The | &c. 

Warehousing Ports and their bonding privileges. | 


32, Chatham- 
, Clerk-street, 


Printed and Published by WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 45 and 47, Howard-street, Gleagew; 
street, Liverpool ; 18, Pritchard-street, St. Paul’s, Bristol; 2, Carliol-street, Newcastle : 
Edinburgh ; 22, Paternoster-row, London. 
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WM. S. ORR AND COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


In 1 vol. royal 4to. price Two Guineas, containing 60 care- 
fully-coloured Groups of Plants, 
with 


British Wild Flowers, 
their Descriptions. Arranged according to the Natural 
System. By Mrs. LOUDON. [Illustrated by H. 
Houmpureys, Esq. 

** Ye Field Flowers! the gardens eclipse you, ‘tis true ; 
Yet, wildings of Nature, I dote upon you; 
For ye waft me to Summers of old, 
When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold.""—CAMPBELL. 


In imperial 8vo. price One Guinea and a Haif, 


Greece: Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and HISTORICAL. By CHR ISTOP HER WORDSWORTH, 
DD. Canon of Westminster, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. A Third Edition. With upwards of 
350 Vignettes on Wood, and 28 Line Engravings on Steel, 
from Drawings by Copley Fielding, Creswick, Cox, jun., 
Harvey, Paul Huet, Meisonnier, Daubigny, and other 
Artists. Preceded by an OUTLINE of the CHARAC- 
TERISTICS of GREEK ART, from its First Development 
to its most Perfect State and Decline. Illustrated by 
GeorGE Scnarr, jun, 


In 1 vol. handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s.; in half- 
morocco, 22s.; and morocco elegant, 31s. 6d. 


The Gallery of Nature: a His- | 


ir through Creation, illustrative 
of the Wonders of Ast _ nomy, Physical Geography, and 
Geology. By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S, 
With numerous Maps, Plates, and Engravings on Wood, 
exhibiting remarkable Natural Phenomena ; 
hundred Diagrams and Sections. 


torical and Descriptive T: 


One Guinea, half-bound and coloured; a Library 
coloured and interleaved, price 25s. half-bound 
russia, 


Dower’s General Atlas 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, compiled from the latest and 
best Authorities. With a copious Consulting Index, with 
the Latitude and Longitude. 


Price 
Edition, 


Price 12s. coloured, half-bound roan, 


Dower’s School Atlas of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing Forty Maps and a 
copious Consulting Index. 


Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound roan, 


Dower’s Minor Atlas. 


Twenty-six Maps, selected as giving the best General 
View of the Universe. With an extensive Index. 


Price 5s. coloured, or 4s. plain, half-bound roan, 


. o 9 
Dower’s Short Atlas. Containing 
2 Series of Maps calculated for the Use of Younger Pupils. 
With a Consulting Index. 
Selected by the National Board of Education for Ireland, 
and extensively used in the Schools 
Board. 


Oblong 4to. price 3s. 6d. 
Dower’s Outline Maps. Con- 


taining Outlines and Projections to the Short Atlas on 
Drawing Paper, prepared for Filling-in by the Pupil. 

{n 4 vols, illustrated with upwards of Two Thousand Figures 
of our most Ornamental Garden and Hothouse Plants, 

9 + 9 

Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower- 
GARDEN. 
ORNAMENTAL 

price 12. 15s. 


ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. 
price 31. 


ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS 
cloth, price 27. 2s. 
ORNAMENTAL GREENHOUSE 
d4to. cloth, price 12. ils. 6d 
Each subject forming a separate and independent Volume. 


ANNUALS. 4to. cloth, 


4to. 


—___— 


In 3 vols. imperial 8vo. price 30s. cloth, bevelled boards, 


The Land We Live In: a 


torial and Literary Sketch-Book of the British Islands. 
PE ofuse ly illustrated with Woodcuts, drawn and en; graved 
expressly for this work by the most eminent Artists, and 
with Maps and Engravings on Steel from Original 
Drawings. 


In imperial 8vo. price 20s. cloth, gilt edges, 


The Theory and Practice of 
PAINTING in WATER COLOURS. Illustrated with 
Twenty-four Plates, printed by the Chromatic Process in 
imitation of the Original Drawings, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. By GEORGE BARNARD, Professor of Drawing, 
Rugby School, 


AMEN-CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


NOEL | 


with several 


of 
| Or, SCRIPTURE 


THE ART of REASONING: 


Containing | 


established by the | 


4to. cloth, 


PLANTS. | 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


| 
| HURST AND BLACKETT 


New BUBLINGTON-STREET, MARCH 1. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


‘THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


— 


'THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. 


By G. T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF JEANNE 
D’ALBRET, QUEEN of NAVARRE, from numerous 
Original Sources. By Miss FREER, Author of ‘“ The Life 
of Marguerite d’Angouléme.” 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


JOURNAL of ADVENTURES 
with the BRITISH ARMY, from the COMMENCEMENT 
of the WAR to the FALL of SEBASTOPOL. By GEORGE 
CAVENDISH TAYLOR, late 95th Regiment. 2 vols. 
(Immediately.) 


‘THE OLD COURT SUBURB; 


or, MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, REGAL, CRITIC. Av 
and ANECDOTICAL. By LEIGH HUNT. Second Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 yols. 21s. bound. 


‘SPORTING ADVENTURES IN 


the NEW WORLD; or, Days and Nights of Moose 
Hunting in the Pine Forests of Acadia. By CAMPBELL 
HARDY, Royal Artillery. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


MY EXILE. By ALEXANDER 


HERZEN. 2 vols. 21s. 


SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE 
~~ - WALLACE and BRUCE. By the Rey. A. LOW. 
2 vols. 21s, 
” A valuable addition to Scottish history.”—Messenger. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
OUR OWN STORY. By SELINA 


I, 


THE MONCTONS: 


A Novel by Mrs. MOODIE, Author of “ Roughing it in the 
Bush.” 2 vols. 21s. [Published this day. | 


LAMARTINE'S | 
MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED | 
CHARACTERS. 


Third and Concluding Volume. 8vo. 14s. 
[Published this day. 
Til. 
HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
and SECTS 


EARLIEST AGES of CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., 

Author of the Early and Later Puritans.” 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

[Published this day. 


From the 


IV. 


The RISE and PROGRESS 


OF THE 


‘ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Professor CREASY. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BUNBURY, Author of “ Life in Sweden,” &c. 3 vols. 


[Published this day. 

Vv. 3 ; 
SEBASTOPOL: THE LADY of FASHION. By the 
By COL- 


NT inthe CRIMEA, and WANDERINGS | | MADELINE CL A RE. 
By Mrs. 


Our TE? 
inside SEBASTOPOL. 
BURN MAYNE, Esq. 3 vols. 
By Miss 





By TWO BR¢ ITHERS. Post 8vo., with Map. 10s. 6d. | 
; (OLIVE HASTINGS. 


[Published this day. 
PARRY. 3 vols. 


SERMONS in STONES; |RACHEL GRAY. 


. j . y |’ KAVANAGH. 1 vol. 
CONFIRMED by GEOLOGY. | 
By D. M‘AUSLAND. LAURA GAY. 2 vols. 


“A brilliant and animated novel.”— Post. 


THE HOUSE of ELMORE: 


a Family History. 3 vols. 


MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 


MAIDS. By the Author of ‘‘ Woman’s Devotion.” 3 vols. 


(Just ready.) 
WORKS 


AND 


1 vol. 5s. 
[Published this day. 
VII. 


A Delineation of its Primary Principles. 
R. KIDD, M.A., Revised and Approved by the 
Archbishop of Dublin. Post 8vo. 

(In a few days. | = 


By the Rev. 








VIII, 
MEMOIRS OF 
MRS. PITZHERBERT, 
With an Account of Her Marriage with H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales afte orwards Ring George the Fourth). | 
8yo. with Portrait. [In a few days. | 


NEW 
NEW EDITIONS. 
- +> — 
HE LAST of the PATRIARCHS. 


IX. By Rey. JOHN CUMNING, D.D. FOr 


DIARY OF c 

| QT. PAUL and HIS LOCALITIES, in 
THE CRIMEAN WAR, \O their Past and Present Condition, as Lately Visited. 
- ——s sae . By JOHN AITON, D.D., Author of ‘‘The Lands of the 

j 30 he > J ’ 
DEPART RE of the Gl ARDS to the | yfessian, Mahomet, and the Pope.” With Engravings on 
CAPTURE of SEBASTOPOL. Wood. Post 8vo. [Shortly. 

ry) Als bi r + ~ 4 
By FREDERICK ROBINSON, M.D., Assistant Surgeon T= HISTORY of a MAN. Edited 
f of the Scots Fusilier Guards. by GEORGE GILFILLAN. Post 8vo. [ Shortly. 
f H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. PASSO and LEONORA. The Com- 
[Jn afew days. mentaries of Ser Pantaleone degli Gambacorti, Gentle- 
man Usher to the august Madama Leonora D'Este. By the 
° Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” Post 8vo. [At Easter. 
their DAYS. 

f ‘ Habits and Men,” 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ERTHA: a Tale. By FRE DRIKA 
(In a few days. 


n preparati ton. 


From the 


8vo. with Portrait 


KNIGHTS and 


BREMER, Anthor of “* The Neighbours,” &c. 


| (Jn Preparation. 
[AP MARY and HER NURSE; 
or, a Peep into the Canadian Forest. By Mrs. 
TRAILL, Authoress of ‘‘ The Canadian Crusoes,” &c, With 

Designs by Harvey. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A bee ADVEN TURES of the CALIPH 
HAROUN ALR ASCHID. ee by the Author 

of ** Mary Powell.” ‘In post 8vo., antiqu 


| HE PROVOCATIONS- of MADAME 


gin PALISSY. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” Third 
MEMOIRS OF Edition, with coloured frontispiece by WARREN. _[Shortly. 


BRITISH GENERALS POSALIE ; or, the Truth shall make 


" Nisteltve. ‘Bad dition. 
DISTINGUISHED DURING THE GREAT you Free. An authentic Narrative. Second Editior 


price 3s. 6d., neatly bound. 
PENINSULAR WAR. NASBATE EVENING READINGS. 
COLE, H.P., 21st Fusiliers. ” {ORM CUMMING, D.D. 


The Acts By the cay 
Ilustrations. 2ls. | Complete in One Volume. Feap [Shortly 
A New 


HRIST OUR PASSOVER. 
(Shortly. 


Edition. 
NALYSIS and SUMMARY of the 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the EARLIEST TIME. 


|WRITINGS of Dr. WHATELY Adapted for the Use of Colleges, Schools, and General 


ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. | Reading. By J. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S. {In preparation. 
l vol. 5s. [Published this day. | Artuve Hatt, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


By Dr. DORAN 
XI. 

or Slave Life in 

Europe. 


With a Preface by SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 
3 vols. [In a few days. 


CLARA ; 


By J. W 2 vols. with 


[ Published this day. 


XIII. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 








London: Printed by JOHN “CR OCKFORD, of 16, ‘Oakley-square, Hampste ead-road, in the County 
and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, 


of Midc llese ox, at his Printing-office, 13, Princes. s-street, New Turnstile, i in a the » Parish of ‘St. Giles, Bloomsbury, 


at 29, E -street, Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Saturday, March 1, 18: 
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